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The Combined 
Maze 


“A real story about real people, 
people keenly and kindly seen, fearless- 
ly and faithfully yet sympathetically 
painted.”—N. Y. Times. 

“Miss Sinclair makes her story alive 
and her characters live. She has never 
done this before. Artifice has now given 
way to reality, and her novel now be- 
comes a story of things as they are and 
humanity as it is. The promise of 
‘The Divine Fire’ and of ‘The Help- 
mate’ is now fulfilled. At last Miss 
Sinclair has found herself.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


By MAY SINCLAIR 


Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.35 net 


Frontispiece. 


The Opening 
Door By JUSTUS 


MILES FORMAN 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE UNKNOWN LADY,” ETC. 


In this new novel Mr. Forman has 
written another of his brilliant stories of 
New York life. It takes up those ques- 
tions that are in the air, which every 
woman must solve, as does the heroine 
when the door of real life opens for her. 
But even these new forces cannot keep 
love—the oldest force of all—in the 
background. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net 


The Sojourner 


By ROBERT D. ELDER 


A story of the West with realistic de- 
scription of adventure and life that recall 
Bret. Harte, and a tender love story. A 
popular senior at Princeton, and son of 
a multimillionaire, the hero had ap- 
parently a smooth way of life ahead of 
him, But fate and his own idealism 
led him into rough roads. A woman 
tried to wreck his life—and nearly suc- 
ceeded. 

Illustrated. $1.30 net 


The Net 


“A good story it is, full of movement 
and action, suspense and danger, and, of 
course, of romance. . . . His plot starts 
with a rush that never for a moment 
relaxes.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“And there is a description of a 
lynching scene which is certainly one of 
the most powerful pieces of writing that 
have been vouchsafed to us for some 
time.’”’—Manchester Courier, England. 

“ A rattling good tale.”—N. Y. Times. 

“You will find no peaceful slumber 
until you have read the very last line.” 

—Detroit Journal. 


Post 8vo, $1.30 net 


By REX 
BEACH 


Illustrated. 


Greyfriars 
Bobby 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


“Dear Mapam,—The account you 
give of the association of the ‘Grand 
Leddy’—by which term in its fullest 
meaning you very perfectly denote the 
late Baroness—with the historic little 
dog is so charmingly written, and re- 
vives so many memories which are dear 
to me, that I cannot refrain from writing 
to you on the subject... . 

“T only wish she could have read it 
all: and I am sure her eyes would have 
moistened at your sympathetic biog- 
raphy of the small but important per- 
sonage on whom she lavished so much 
affection, and subsequently no small 
honor. She would have thanked you 
from her heart for the book because it 
gives, by an unusual and attractive 
method, form and effect to the ethics 
and sentiments which made her love 
and protect animals.”—Mr. Burpert- 
Covrtrs to Mrs. ATKINSON. 


Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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New Books 


Desert 
Gold 


B 
ZANE GREY 


Author of “ Riders of the Purple Sage,” etc. 
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“But it is melodrama 
pure and undefiled,” said 
one reader of ‘Desert 
Gold.” — “What’s_ melo- 
drama?” he was asked. 
‘A glorified dime novel 
written with splendid distinction, with red vigor, but still 
it is a sort of dime novel. There’s the same galloping 
succession of events, the same tense situations, only it is 
all presented with such delicacy, such literary charm, one 
almost forgets the plot.’”’ That’s the story, after all. 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


The Judgment 


House ,, ;, 
GILBERT PARKER 


“‘T have been reading with entire pleas- 
ure and delight his new novel, ‘The Judg- 
ment House.’”—CLEMENT SHORTER in 
The London Sphere. 

“Brilliant and powerful, worthy*of its author’s proved 
gifts. War and passion make it a legitimate melodrama. 
Love and hate keep it impressively human.”—N. Y. World. 

‘“‘A mighty good story, written with the cleverness of 
construction and mastery of English that have made its 
author famous.” —N. Y. American. 

‘‘ Never has Sir Gilbert written a novel more filled with 
keen and poignant sense of life than is this story, woven 
of London and the veld, of England and her policies, 
South Africa and her struggles during the Boer War. . . . 
It is a thrilling, majestically moving story.”—N. Y. Times. 

Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


The Wings of Pride 


By LOUISE 
KENNEDY 
MABIE 


The first time is always the 
best. For then comes the 
joy of discovery, the glow of 
awakened sensation, the vivid 
consciousness of exploring 
new fields. Something of all 
this we ask you toshare with 
us in this new writer and her 
new-born book. The old fa- 
vorities we know — but did 
we know them before they 
were favorites and before 
they were old? 

Here we see the very beginning, the very budding of 
one. Her story—her story of young love’s awakening—is 
as dewy fresh as the dawn, the tale of a natural story-teller 
—the setting American and the plot enticing, charming, 
delightful. Will you be among the first to acclaim her? 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 

















New Leaf. Mills 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


“- good story, vivid and interesting 
from beginning to end... . A penetrat- 


future generations the manners and 
thoughts of the provincial Americans 
who lived in the Middle West in the 
days immediately after the Mexican 
War.”—N. Y. Times. 

“ Whoever reads ‘New Leaf Mills’ 
leisurely will find that Mr. Howells’s 
rhetorical hand has lost none of its in- 
comparable skill, and that he is still an 
analyst of the human mind and a master 
of English style.”—Boston Transcript. 

“ One of Mr. Howells’s most readable 
books, and forms an oasis in the desert 
of popular, or rather of prevalent, fic- 
tion.” —Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


Crown 8v0, Green Cloth Binding, $1.50 net 


Tackling coal 
Matrimony _svrton 


This story is written “to the men and 
girls who love each other more than 
ease and show and sham.” It shows 
in a happily convincing way that. it 
requires bravery and endurance of a 
different sort from that of the football 
field to tackle matrimony on eighty 
dollars a month—plenty on the man’s 
part; still more on the woman’s. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.00 net 


The Mystery 
of the Barranca 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 
AUTHOR OF “THE PLANTER” 


A tale of Northern pluck and South- 
ern love and hatred in Mexico. Two 
young American engineers attempt to 
develop a mine, but encounter all kinds 
of opposition in the shape of underhand 
wiles, evasions, boycotting, and assassi- 
nation. The heroine, niece and cousin. 
of the two rich Mexican landholders 
who are opposing the gringo, combines 
all the best of her mixed Spanish and 
Irish ancestry. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


The Dragoman 


By GEORGE K. STILES 


It is a love story. The heroine is an 
American girl. The hero is a young 
Englishman. The scene is Egypt — 
not the Egypt of hotels and tourists, but 
the grim hinterland of the upper Nile, 
where strange things happen and few 
white men ever venture. The East 
and its mystery, the inner workings of 
international diplomacy, the mighty 
power of Mohammedanism, are all 
elements which make the story one of 
extraordinary and fascinating interest. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, $1.30 net 


The 
Necessary Evil 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 


AUTHOR OF “ THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE” 


The play is ten times more stirring 
than any novel or rhetorical argument. 
Mr. Kennedy has the knack of telling 
the truth in a way that startles and 
shocks, but never disgusts. This play 
expresses just what the author thinks 
—what every one thinks in his heart— 
about the social evil—and expresses it 
with extraordinary directness, clean- 
ness, and poetic elevation. 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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Beth Alcott’s 


By 
Lydia 
Hosmer 


Wood 


HEN my grandchildren see the tears roll 
down my cheeks, as I read Little Women, 
they think I am just a little foolish and 
sentimental, because they don’t understand 

what it meant to me to follow my own old playmates, the 
Alcotts, and to experience again the sorrow and the grief 
that came to me with the death of the dearest of them, 
‘Beth.”” The children laugh and cry, too, but they don’t 
take every word to heart as I do, because they are not living 
the past over again as I am, nor are they being flooded with 
memories of people and times long past recall. To them it 
is an interesting book—to me it is some of my girlhood 
brought back with all its sad and its merry memories. 

For I was Lydia Hosmer, one of the little girls of Concord 
town who played beneath its famous old elms in the days 
when it was building the foundations for the literary shrine 
it has become to-day. My mother’s house where my child- 
hood was spent was built by Major Hosmer, my great grand- 
father, who took part in the Concord fight of 1775. 

The cottage next door, where the Alcotts lived for one 
year and where Amy was born, was originally owned and 
occupied by some of the Hosmer family. It was the first 
of the five houses in which they lived in Concord, and the 
one which is described in Little Women as “‘ Meg’s dove- 
cote.” It has been said that they moved twenty-one times 
within twenty-two years, but just how much foundation 
there is for that statement I do not know. I do know, 
however, that they were very poor. 


The Spirit of Neighborliness 
A‘ my father had died when he was still a very young 
man and had left his wife and five children with but 
a little money for their support, my mother was having her 
lifficulties to meet her own needs and to bring us up properly; 
but even so, she was able to give help of one kind or another 
to the Alcotts. She couldn’t loan money on their furniture, 
as some of the neighbors did, but she frequently sent over 
such food as her cows and her chickens permitted. 

It was quite easy to find something which might be re- 
garded as a bit of a delicacy for the children, who some- 
times—and quite naturally—tired of a diet of boiled rice or 
graham meal without even the addition of sugar or butter 
or molasses to make it more palatable. In the summer-time, 
as Louisa wrote in her journal, ‘‘ We lived much as the birds 
lid, on our fruit and bread and milk; the sun was our fire, 
the sky our roof, and nature’s plenty made us forget that 
uch a thing as poverty existed.” 

It was not only necessity, but principle, that prescribed 
this diet for the Alcott children. Their father, Bronson 
Alcott, was a strict vegetarian who believed that any food 
obtained by hurting or taking the life of an animal would 
lefile the body and, through it, the soul. This was a belief 
that was quite common among the philosophers of that time; 
I was too young to be affected by it, but my older sister, 
Sarah, who, like Louisa Alcott, often went to the Emerson 
house to talk with ‘‘the sage of Concord"’ and to borrow 
00ks of him, adopted these ideas and adhered to them for 

great many years. 

Mrs. Alcott, who came from two of the oldest families in 
Boston—the Sewalls and the Mays—had to learn through 
bitter experience to conquer her pride and to accept gifts 
from friends who understood her needs ‘as the wife of an 


The house the Alcotts occupied when they were 
neighbors of the Hosmers, at Concord 
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Mrs. Wood at the time of her marriage ' 


impractical idealist. Her husband, Bronson Alcott, was one 
of the most lovable men one could ever hope to meet, so kind 
and so wise, but he did not know how to make money, and 
as a consequence, when his dear wife’s dowry was all zone 
there was no further source of income. Money meant 
nothing to him and he never seemed to understand why 
they didn’t have any. He did teach school at different times, 
but never with any financial success. One time, I know, 
he brought home $1,000 after a tour out West during which 
he had given a series of “‘conversations” in philosophy. 


The Trip Abroad 

HEN they lived in the cottage near our home and when 

the children were very young, Amy a baby, some 
friends offered to take him abroad with them. He accepted 
with alacrity and the whole family seemed delighted at the 
opportunity; if they thought about their means of sub- 
sistence at all, it was probably with the conclusion that 
“Heaven would provide,” and surely it was with that 
thought, if with any, that the father ordered a new suit at 
a Boston tailor’s shortly before sailing. When it was sent 
home he turned to his wife and said in his delightful, absent- 
minded way: “I don’t believe that I paid for that suit, but 
if I didn’t you will attend to it, will you not, my dear?” 

In answer, she only smiled in her quiet, patient way, never 
mentioning the fact that all they had in the world to live 
upon was a box of oatmeal standing upon the pantry shelf. 

In spite of the poverty, theirs was one of the most hos- 
pitable households I ever knew. We always felt welcome 
and happy in this home which fairly radiated sweetness and 
wholesomeness. The house may have been scantily fur- 
nished, but it was always neat, and whatever they had was 
good and pretty. As the mother and the girls had to do all 
the housework themselves (the Hannah of the March house- 
hold was a myth in the Alcott home), they were always very 
busy about the house, but never too busy to romp and play. 

Louisa, of course, was always the leader in the fun; it 
seems to me that she was always romping and racing down 
the street, usually with a hoople higher than her head. That 
was the best way in which she could give vent to the ex- 
uberance of her spirits, I suppose. 

She was continually shocking people, just as Jo does in 
the book, by her tomboyish, natural, and independent ways. 
Somewhere, in one of her earlier books, little read: to-day, 
she tells the story of how she went down to the fields one 
day, to talk to some men who were hoeing potatoes. As 
they were chewing tobacco, Louisa, always curious and never 
afraid, wanted to know what it was they were chewing, and 
asked for a quid. When they gave it to her, she chewed it 
so vigorously that she had to be carried home in a whecl- 
barrow. The boy who was there when it happened, who 
helped to get her home, and afterward told me all about it, 
was my brother Cyrus, the “‘Cy” of the book. 


A Novel Bath 

HILE we are on the subject of their frugality and 

their natural ways, which to others might have seemed 
shocking, let me tell you of the novel method of taking a 
bath adopted by the Alcott gifls. As rain water is commonly 
known to be a great beautifier and as systems of plumbing 
such as we have to-day were practically unknown then, what 
did they do but take a shower out on the little back piazza, 
facing the grove and completely hidden from the gaze of 
the passer-by, in nature’s most approved fashion, whenever 
it rained. 

One of the first things little girls ask me when they hear 
that I used to play with the Alcotts is whether I ever took 
part in their theatricals, so fascinatingly described in Litile 
Women.. No, “Beth” (Lizzie we always called her) and 
I were more quiet and preferred to be audience, but I re- 
member well some of the performances in which Louisa was 
the stage-manager and Anna (she is Meg in the book) was 
the servant-girl. 

They were such a dear, conscientious family, so har- 
monious and so lovable. The atmosphere of their house 
was almost sanctified, so much better did you feel for having 
been in it. There was so much love in their make-up, and 
love was the only medium through which the parents ruled 
and disciplined their children. 

Louisa and May (Amy) were the unruly ones; Anna and 
Lizzie were by nature more quict and subdued. Whenever 


Playmate 


A Glimpse of 
Concord Town 
in the Days of 
“Little Women” 


they did anything distasteful or naughty, instead of rebuking 
them with words, Mr. or Mrs. Alcott would write them little 
notes which they tucked under their pillows at night. After 
due deliberation over their sins, the children then sent their 
answers. It was a lesson in humility, self-chastisement, and 
self-expression, and it always seems to have had the desired 
effect. 

Atiother method of punishment which Mr. Alcott some 
times used was to serve a meal, and then, without eating any- 
thing himself, he would rise and leave the table. Naturally 
the child with a conscience guilty with the thought of having 
caused her father sufficient unhappiness to make him los« 
his appetite would lose hers too, and until a reconciliation 
could be effected felt thoroughly ashamed and disgraced 


“Remembering to be Good” 

HE “ Bon-box”’ was another device the Alcotts had for 

remembering to be good. Inside the front door of their 
house stood a box which served as the symbol of an honor 
system, for into it, at the end of each day, the child who had 
been good and hadn't disregarded a single rule of conduct 
dropped a little slip bearing her name and the code-word 
“Bon” with three crosses after it, like this: X X X. It was 
such a distinction to be a depositor at the end of the day, 
that I asked whether I might be allowed to work for it, too. 
I do not remember how often my name went into that box 
attached to a Bon-slip, but I do know that I used to examine 
my stock of virtues very carefully in those days. 

I think that I may safely say that no one now living knew 
the Alcott family as well as I did, because I was practically 
brought up with them for a while, as you see, and even 
though I was away from Concord quite a bit later on, | 
alwavs saw a good deal of them whenever I returned for a 
visit. As they learned all their lessons at home with their 
father, we didn’t go to the same school, but together with 
Ellen Emerson we did attend the same Sunday-school class 
conducted by Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson. Later, when I 
taught school in Concord myself, Mr. Alcott, who was then 
chairman of the school board, used to come and preside for 
a whole session, once a month. 

In those days we had school from g to 12 in the morning 
and then again from 1.30 to 4.30 in the afternoon, and on 
Saturdays too. Vacations amounted to nothing, save for 
a few days during the berrying season in the summer and at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas time. The children’s heads, 
consequently, were so crammed with facts that they hadn’t 
the time to acquire much knowledge. You can imagine, 
then, what a treat a nice, leisurely talk from Mr. Alcott wa 
for them. He would call their attention to the beauties o 
the world that had been lost to sight in the search for dry 
learning, would talk to them of big and wonderful things, and 
divert their thoughts into channels quite different from those 
in which they generally flowed. 


f 


What the Alcott Girls Looked Like 
aes people have asked me what the Alcott 
girls really looked like, I have always said, ‘‘Quite a 
little like the March girls in the book,” and now I add, “and 
like the March girls in the play.”’ I don’t remember the 
details of their coloring—you see, it Was Over sixty years ago 
(Continued on page 246) 


Bronson Alcott, Beth’s father 
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Educating Father 


Daughter is Relentless; Mother is Loyal but Wavering 


OT long ago, I happened to be staying 

at the house of a friend when her 
pretty young daughter was planning 
for a dinner party. 

““And, Mother,”’ she went on, after the menu 
was out of the way, ‘‘I’m going to tell Father that 
i imply can’t have the plate full of 
bread beside him on the table. I can’t help it if 
he always has had it there; nobody does it.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” returned the mother, 
doubtfully, “‘ vour father says he never gets enough 
There was an 


this time he 





bread at other people’s houses. 
awful time when we dined at the Bennetts’, and it 


ssed after the soup. He has never 


Ellen pass it to him after each 
Mother, he has the most dreadful 
up his napkin and tilting his chair 


y 
ng uj} 





before dessert comes on, and 


the table 1 
when 


‘Oh, is there anything more? 





a | a 
t do - as if we hadn’t had a dessert each 
day since the beginning of the world. Of course, 


lear, just the same, but I do hate 
urprised; I don’t see why you 
him better, Mother, in all these 





ars. 

“Mother” looked at me hazily. Her husband had 
wen subje more tuition in all those years 

n vas necessary to state; she had become 
esign ce to letting some things go as just 


”’ Asa husband he was a tolerably 
t, but as the father of a grown-up 
tis education was evidently only just 

Her feelings, I knew, were mixed. She 

pang for Father, who would have to 
remodeled, while she sympathized 
th the daughter's point of view; but she had also 





be » largel 





1 fatal, prophetic vision of herself in the unending 

Je of buffer, standing explanatorily between the 
trving to reconcile the prejudices and habits 
rving I 





he aspirations and demands of the 


Vitn I 
It is a sterious law that nothing new 
rn in a household without its making more 


and physically, for Mother. 
with the 





Sons, as a rule, don’t 


1, except along pecuniary lines and 


meddle much 





own lofty liberty of choice; they teach more, 





verhap sugh unconsciously, to the fathers in 
} es where they visit. But when the first 
P ws UD _! 





f° THER’S salient idea, of course, when Selma 


she will stay at home 














graduates, is that now 
" elp her n er. It makes no difference that 
oes! vant Selma’s he Ip in the house- 
i] er one desire have her child ‘‘asked to 
er ing,’ and to be to see Selma enjoying 
f ive e | full of a’s young 
c re for the clothes needed when she 
: er a week-end, and smooth over 





way—to 


that may be in the 
yuthful 


»ver Selma's y 































) t tt | iC 
ne ind hear about it all in the first glow of 
Selma's return from a lelightful visit; to be, as it 
t riously, lf again. 
I ar, and fi have Father sternly 
y t Me -d first— 
an ss it ever- 
for he amper- 
g far al concerned 
I ‘ er—in perfunctory respect for his 
I earnestly the girl how 
1] kind at Father is, and 
w mu he ha y spent on her— 
really more than he can afford! and the exact 
he esn't want her to go to the party on 
if youth cou r be reasoned out 
g time! w the time Mother 
joes Selma, that she is going to 
all they want. 
all her efforts, puts 


ienial; she herself may 





pa * 1 » | ‘+ 
disbarment, but she hasnt 
when the hour arrives. 
Seer that ir oT 

a glimmering tha cre 


he has actually been in the 





he has some reason for 


Polly, when is this thing going to 





‘something on 
i come down 





t in the week, an 
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sillitis and a temperature on Sunday; although it 
was not at any of the dances, naturally, that she 
took cold. No girl ever gets too fatigued or takes 
cold at a dance. I confess that I am inclined to 
believe—within bounds, of course—in the use of 
fathers. 

But Father, dear man, while progressive enough 
in the outer world, has one rooted idea about the 
home, and that is that the conditions in it shall 
always remain the same. He is no fossil; he likes 
an evening out once in a while, he likes to entertain 
his friends; but, as a usual thing, he comfortably 
fastens the windows, winds the clock, stamps out 
the smoldering log fire, and puts out the lights not 
later than ten-thirty. 

This sitting up till all hours to close the house 
after ‘‘a young cub who doesn’t know when to go 
home” (and the younger the cub, the less he knows 
when to leave), takes the strength all out of Father. 
Waiting at first sleepily, semi-resigned, he be- 
comes, as anguished minute follows minute, filled 
with an infuriated wakefulness. 

“Hang it, Polly! you may stand for this sort of 
thing, you can rest when you please, but I’ve got 
to work to-morrow.” 

It is hard to keep him from the crowning in- 
dignity of actual verbal remonstrance with the 
“company.” 

This is an awful period for Mother; Selma 
downstairs feels an acute reflexion of the stress 
above; every one feels it, but young Mr. Sears. 
No thought transference will work on him. 

No efficient, conventional method has been de- 
vised of controlling this situation. Father may 
walk up and down heavily above, banging windows 
shut; Mother may walk in and out of the parlor 
smilingly, putting little things to rights, in ap- 
parent unconsciousness of the agonized gaze of 
Selma, who feels that she is going to be disgraced 
in the eyes of the visitor. Mother may even sit 
down and engage in the conversation, with no 
other result than to make young Mr. Sears 
fatuously suggest that Selma should play some 
more ‘‘rag-time”’ on the piano—at a quarter to 
twelve. 


ATHER can be taught to keep silence at the 

time, but not afterward. 

And he has to be educated strictly to his duties 
as an entertainer to the young. It is quite right 
for him to beam with delightful admiration and 
kindliness of welcome over the pretty young girls 
who are Selma’s friends, and who all vote him a 
perfect dear, but he must learn when to stop beam- 
ing, and gracefully retire from the field to give 
place to the younger fellows, who are awaiting 
their chance; Mother and Selma can see Dorothy's 
and Edith’s wandering eyes if Father doesn’t. 

And it is quite right and proper, of course, that 
he should engage the young men in pleasant con- 


. versation and find out what they think on the sub- 


jects of the day, and the present political atroci- 
ties, in which he himself is so deeply interested, or 
about yachting or fishing, but he mustn’t talk to 
them thus too long—intelligent youths are apt to 
get talking hard themselves on these topics and 
forget to come back to the girls. 

Father needs a superlative delicacy of touch, a 
dancing-master agility among these nice obser- 
vances; he has some reason for his outraged: 

“What on earth do you want me to do, Polly? 
You and Selma say, ‘Now be sure to talk and be 
as pleasant as you can,’ and then when I look up 
you are making signs at me. What I want to 
know is, when are we to have the house to our- 
selves again? When is all this going to stop?” 

Yet sometimes, when left alone to the educa- 
tional influence of Daughter, without Mother at 
hand as the official medium of denial, a father has 
been known to reach unexpected heights. 


MOTHER I knew left a father and only 
daughter at home while she went to look after 


a sick relative. Miss Hicksey, a seamstress friend, 


was to chaperone the house daytimes. It was in 
the Easter holidays when all the boys were home 
from college. : 

“I’m so sorry to leave you just now, dear,” she 
mourned to the daughter, ‘but I know you'll try 
and do everything you can for Father while I’m 
gone. Remember to have cup-custard for him 
whenever you have a chocolate dessert, and see 
that the library lamp is filled each night. Have 
what company you like in the daytime, and of 
course he knows that you are going over to the 
dance at Planeville with the Murrays, but for the 
rest of the time stay at home quietly in the eve- 
nings and play cribbage with him.” 

“All right, Mother,” said the daughter. ‘‘ Don’t 
you worry, dear. I’ll look after Dad.” 

And it is but fair to say that she did, triumph- 
antly. The very day after Mother left, Father 
came home early, with 2 headache, on a rainy 
Saturday afternoon. The house was filled with 
uproarious young people acting charades. After 
the first gasp of dismay Daughter saved the situa- 
tion by hailing him with affectionate delight: 
“Isn't it grand,” she announced, ‘that Father's 
come! He thinks up so many things.” 

In another moment he was surrounded by a 
laughing group. It has never been entirely 
divulged how he spent that afternoon. From 
suggesting words to be acted that devoted parent 
actually proceeded to wearing a large feathered 
hat, blacking a mustache on his upper lip and 
carrying a furled umbrella as a rapier, in a most 
successful duel with a vicious gallant about to 
steal away the Beauty. It was Father who behind 
two inverted chairs personified a captive tiger in 
the impromptu Princeton skit, — — — —. It 
was Father who afterwards suggested, or thought 
he did, those two popular evenings at the house. 
And when Mrs. Murray, whose car was to take 
Daughter and her friends over to the Planeville 
dance, fell ill at the last moment, who but Dad 
stepped into the breach at the sight of Daughter's 
face—it was the last night that the Nicest Fellow 
of All could be with them—and offered to take 
the whole party over himself and stay until the 
last festal gun was fired. To such lengths may a 
loving father be brought. 

“But I don’t want any more of it,” he an- 
nounced firmly, the next night, on his wife’s return, 
after pretending he wasn’t as pleased as possible 
with hers and Daughter’s adoration at his prowess. 

“I’m—all—worn—out. Do what you like, 
Polly; I don’t interfere; but this sitting up all 
a would kill me—I’ve got to work the next 
day. 


VEN after a father has learned to live on the 

varied plane that beseems the parent of a 
grown-up and attractive girl, other hitherto un- 
known peaks of learning are often shown to him 
farther on, which he must make up his unwilling 
mind toscale. There is Cerise, who takes up art, 
which strikes him somehow as profoundly un- 
necessary—there are all those unpleasant stories 
that one reads about art; or she goes in for set- 
tlement work, which is all very well for other peo- 
ple, but not for his little girl; or she gradually 
embraces the cause of suffrage. ; 

When Cerise marched in the suffrage parade.... 

She had explained elaborately some time before- 
hand that while she leaned toward believing in 
votes for women, she didn’t believe in mar hing, 
or doing anything thatemade you public. Cerise 
is a brilliant blonde who is more or less evident 
wherever she goes; her shimmery golden hair re- 
flects the light, her eyes mirror it in sparkles. Up 
to a couple of days before the parade she preserved 
a calm, impersonal disapproval of it. She con- 
versed with her father for an entire evening, listen- 
ing to his conservative arguments against suffrage, 
while temperately bringing forward her own. in 
favor of it. She pleased him by her thoughtful, 
intelligent deference; he was proud of the fact that 
the child had a good mind. She would do nothing 
foolish, like those other cranks. 

And the evening before the parade, when Father 
had gone to the political dinner, she came home 
with a large paper parcel. In the parcel was a 
suffrage campaign hat. 

Impossible to describe the agitations and fluctua- 
tions of the feminine portion of the famiiy— 

(Continued on page 238) 
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The Grain of Mustard Seed 


HE WOMAN OF THE HOUR had scored an- 
other and a brilliant success. 

That was the way the papers would put it 
to-morrow morning. 

She said it inly and wearily as she lay back in the lux- 
urious limousine that bore her hostess and herself homeward 
from the hall in which she had lectured in behalf of a popular 
charity to a “large, fashionable, and highly appreciative 
’ audience.” She could almost see the stereotyped phrase, 
and sickened at the fancy. 

For ten years she had lived in the limelight focused upon 
the central figure of her stage. In the great city which was 
her winter home she shone as a social star. From Maine to 
the Golden Gate her novels were advertised among the 
‘best sellers.” Her personality was exceptionally attrac- 
tive. Blood and breeding dignified face and figure; the 
mystery we misname, for the lack of a fitter title, “personal 
magnetism,”’ encompassed her like an aura, winning hearts 
as surely as her charm of manner and her mental gifts com- 
manded admiration. 

The inarticulate murmur that replied to the praises 
poured into inattentive ears by her companion must have 
been deprecatory, for when she shook her wits into marching 
order she heard a vehement remonstrance: 

“You must know that you have no peer among American 
Why pretend to be ignorant of what the world 
proclaims? You puzzle and vex me by what I heard a man 
all your ‘noble simplicity.’ One would never suspect 
that adulation has been your vital air all these years. I 
watched you this afternoon as the crowd pressed upon. you 
with compliments that would have turned the head of any 
other mortal creature, and wondered if you are really as 


women! 


erene in spirit as you seem. In sporting phrase, you 
never laid a hair.’ Yet I can’t say that you have the 
look of one whose ‘soul is like a star and dwells 
apart.’ You are bewitchingly human through it all!” = 


Then, interrupting herself petulantly: “‘Where’s | 
the use of trying to define you to myself, or toinocu- | 
late you with the virus of vanity? You wear armor 
of proof. I wonder if you ever lay it off when you, 
like ‘Violante in the pantry’— | 


“*Find yourself alone’.” 


The guest laid a caressing hand against the flushed 
heek of the prattler. They had been school- 

mates, and in all the wash and swiri of the intervening 
years had kept within easy hail of each other. 

“It is not proof against you, dear—now or ever! 
To pass to a more interesting subject—I did not 
catch the name of the Settlement worker who is the 
Deus ex machina of the movement in behalf of which 
I have been lecturing. She asked me if I could give 
her a brief interview at my convenience. She looked 
to be a shy little thing, as unremarkable a figure as one 

ould imagine. She slipped up to me in the crowd 

and hurried out her petition between breaths, as it 
were, and slid out of sight like a shadow. Who is 
he? Do you know anything of her outside of the 
Settlement? 

“Catherine Allen! I should say that I do, indeed! 
Her work in the slums and shops is absolutely miracu- 
lous! There is no other word for it. She lives with 
these poor women and for them! She began the 
mission (she never calls it that, by the way!) single- 

ianded, a matter of a dozen years ago. She had been 
a public-school teacher, and by strict economy and, 

me say, a small bequest from somewhere, contrived 
lay aside a few hundreds—maybe a couple of 
thousands. She had had children from the slums in 
classes and studied their wants and ways and 
uessed at their environment. She hired a room in 
1e very worst street of the district and began at the 
y bottom of the ladder to try to infuse respecta- 
bility—including neatness and economy—into the 
women and girls. Some time I will try to tell you the 
wonderful story of what has happened since. It is 
€ most marvelous illustration I can conceive of 
he leaven leavening the whole lump. And such a 
lump!” with an eloquent grimace. ‘“‘They call her 
the Alley Angel down there. She is the twentieth- 
ntury incarnation of Saint Catherine of Siena.” 





+ 0 








HEY had alighted at the front door of the 
speaker’s home by now. She saw her friend to her 
amber, pressed her to have a cup of tea, and when 
the offer was declined bade her “rest for an hour and 
ring for my maid when you are ready to dress,” 
kissed her, and was half-way down the hall when she 
rned back to say: 
“You were good to say that Miss Allen might 
call this afternoon. But it was not considerate 
yourself. Why not let me see her and excuse — 
u? Your eyes and voice are tired. There 
limits to even your powers of endurance. 
“Tt will rest me to see and talk with your Saint Catherine. 
I feel honored by her request for ‘ten minutes of my valu- 
able time.’ That was the way she phrased it. I set six 
o'clock for the call, for you know I am leaving in the morn- 
ing, and we are to have company to dinner this evening. 
At eight o'clock, did you say? I shall have plenty of time 


are ” 
aic 
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for the rest you prescribe, for half an hour’s chat with your 
reincarnated saint, and an elaborate dinner toilette. I will 
sce her here unless you would rather have me go down- 
stairs.” 

“Not a bit of it! She will be more at ease here. If 
anything can calm her, you will. She fluttered up to me 
where I stood with the committee of reception, twisting her 
fingers cruelly, and asked me to let her say one word to you. 
At the board meeting that decided to ask you to lecture for 
us she was completely overwhelmed by the idea, faltering 
out that ‘it was hardly probable you would consent.’ And 
when I sent for her to call on me (I could not bring myself 
to go to the slums to see her, you know) and told her that 
you were really coming and would give the lecture because 
you were so much interested in the mission, I thought she 
would faint. She grew as white as death and put her hands 
over her eyes and shook like one in an ague. 

“*It can’t be true!’ she said, the tears running down her 
face. ‘I never dared dream of that!’ Iam really afraid she 
will die of joy when she hears at our next meeting that we 
have cleared two thousand dollars this afternoon! I only 
hope she will not swoon at your feet when she finds herself 
en tete-a-tele with her divinity!” 

Her laugh rang in the room when the door was shut 
behind her. The Woman of the Hour did not echo it. 


The black velvet 
gown that 
admirers 

agreed in 

saying, 

became her 

as no other 


could 








“ At last!” she sighed, stretching her arms in a gesture of 
intense weariness. 


HE was alone for the first time since the early forenoon, 
and the October twilight was gathering in the corners 
of the spacious room. She began to remove her wrappings 
and the black velvet gown that admirers agreed in saying 


became her as no other garb could, moving slowly and 
silently, the shadows of eyes and lips deepening into 
gloom. ‘The autumnal day was cool, and arrowy flames 
were curling and leaping over the wood laid in order upon 
the brass fire-dogs in the chimneyplace. The occupant 
of the room needed no other light while she hung her heavy 
gown in the wardrobe and took down the white silk draped 
with priceless lace she would wear to dinner. -She had 
thought to dress now and rest in what fragments of time 
were left when the visitor should have said her little say 
and taken leave. The Woman of the Hour was used to 
requests like that of the Alley Angel. An interview upon 
the guest’s own business is an -week imposition to 
which celebrities must submit with what remnants of grace 
nature, policy, or philosophy may bring to bear upon the 
occasion, 

She deliberated for a moment, standing in the firelight, 
the superb draperies falling from her arm to her feet. 
Then she gave a decisive nod and carried the dinner robe 
into the adjoining dressing-room. Leaving it there, she 
came back to the wardrobe and took a peignoir of 
soft, changeable silk, silver-gray, with pale rosy reflections 
quivering over and hiding among the folds as the wearer 


every 


out 


moved, It became her rarely as she adjusted it to her 
figure and knotted the silken cord about a waist that 
was no longer slender, but perfectly proportioned. She 


was above the medium height of women and her head arose 
from the white throat with a regal poise. 
never failed to upon her 
Sometimes they varied the epithet into 

She had a reason for the change of purpose. 


The newspaper 
“queenly carriage.” 
“mayje tic.” 
While she 
had had but a fleeting glimpse of the slum worker she sur- 
mised that she would be plainly clad, and the never-failing 
tact which was an element of the mystic magnetism” 
forbade the contrast the lace gown would have offered. 
1 Then she sank into the depths of a lounging-chair 
and waited. 


comment 


HE pallid daylight without the windows fainted 

into leaden gray. The throbbing boom of city 
life, faintly audible in that 
blended harmoniously with the lullaby of the fire. 
The resting-time might precede the call, after all. 
Her hostess had spoken the simple truth in declaring 
that the virus of vanity had never mingled with the 
current of her school-fellow’s life. Yet had she lifted 
the serious eyes to the mantel mirror she must have 
confessed to the exceeding fairness of what was re- 
flected there. The check laid within the curved palm 
had the roundness of health, and her mooth 


aristocratic quarter, 


kin wa 


and soft as a child’s. Her dark hair rippled in 
natural waves about a head which reporters and 
suitors had pronounced ‘faultlessly noble.” 

I have said that the eyes were serious when she 


and began 
the study of the fire, laughing no longer, but swathing 
itself earne tly about the sticl it was kindled to 


settled herself among the yielding cushion 


] 





consume. ‘The most casual observer would have seen 
gravity pass into sadness erelong. Her hostess and 
lifelong acquaintance would have told you that the 





Woman of the Hour had lived in the sunshine all her 
days. Except, of course, when the cloud of her 
husband’ i year or so. He 
was a fine fellow, the added in 
sheer love of hearing herself talk. ‘And stunningly 


death shadowed her for a 


narrator would have 


good-looking! A handsomer pair seldom stand up 
before a parson. Poor dear Genevieve had the sym- 
pathy of the entire community when he was killed 


in a railway accident ten years from the wedding-day. 

as an author 
did little in the 
he took up her 





Genevieve had gained some 
before her marriage, 
literary line during thos 
pen again when the 
over, and everybody knows 
it since.’ 

Thus ran Mrs. 
had no conceal 
dearly ever to have been 


a 
and ait 


ten year 


’ 


first shock of bereavement was 


what use she has made of 
’ 


Marston’ 


‘ 


She loved Genevieve 


abstract of a career that 
too 
uperior 
claims upon the admiration of all who knew or heard 
‘even”’—this with a laugh of pure amusement 

our lines of effort achievement run 
parallel with each other’s. As it is, the idea of 
rivalry is simply preposterous!” 

Genevieve had heard her 


more to the like effect and at 


ment 
envious of her 
of her, ‘ 


“*had and 


say all this and so much 
uch length that the 
tale, tattered by tedious repetition, should have 
recurred to her when she was trying to relax mental 
and bodily muscles in a ten-minute reactionary rest. 
But it did, and swift upon the much-detailed story 
trod memories of her own marriage that drove light 


not 





from her eyes and contracted her forehead in a 
spasm of pain. 
4 The history of her experience is so trite that the 


details would be tiresome; the facts in the case are 
as common as those that attend upon any other weedy 
growth which stifles sweet wholesomeness and beauty in a 
world God made “‘very good.”’ No child was sent to them 
to divert the jealous watch kept upon the wife’s every word 
and act by the man who, in the excess of his self-esteem, 
would have subordinated her in all things to himself, 
Masculine vanity tolerates no rival near the throne. 


“ 
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Harold told her when they had been married ¢ 
his “‘neck ached with the constant looking up to her, 
spiritually and mentally.” 

“Tf you would condescend to stoop a little nearer to the 


level of us poor, commonplace mortals our prospects of 
appiness would be fairer,’’ he aid. “You are » used to 
being wor hiped that vou cannot enter into the longing of 
a plain, every-day husband for 

\ creature not to if 1 good 

For human naturt il ( 








‘You were the ‘bright parti the dinner party 
to-night as usual! It is the lant Ww 
likewise as usual, to sit silent and bask 
His wife faced him steadily. Her eves challenged hi 


which burned balefully. 

‘*My metier, as you call it, is 
you asked me to marry you after ar 
I hold it to be a duty to do all in my 


I associate. 


the same that it was when 
1 intimate acquaintance- 








hip of over a year. 
power to interest and please those with whom 
If I talke 


more attention than was my due, it Was an error of taste, 


too much to-night and seemed to try to attract 


‘tof intention. I will be more careful in future. 


’ And have ¢ ervbo ly 


aying how dull you have grown 
ince you married your inferior!” he blazed 


up at the 


li | 


“Por that is the unvarnished, ugly truth 





judicial tone. 
you would impress upon your 
ds and admirers! You ar 
not content without sharpen- 
ng contrasts between yourself 
and your husband. You hun- 


ger and thirst for popularity. 








Flattery is your daily food. 
You cannot live without it and 
ve it, cost what it may.” 
their first downright 

yave e | n if 
he rest of the Ife their best 
friends thought a an 
tranquil as she meant it should 
be st ol uc] ind 
ecretl iring tha iry 
lecac e i im passion 
for expression could not be re- 
trained. She published littl 
xcept in fulfilment of con- 
acts already made Her hus- 
vand never caught her at her 
esk, and she had 1 literary 
teri of intimate He 
found |e fault openly witl 
er “love of display is the 
ca rolled on She | the 


exquisite tact that approxi- 























mates genius, and she took care 
he hould neve uspect the 
ingenious arts th howe im 
at his best when they were in 
c1et toge T 
Now hen a vkward 
mischance foiled her, as when 
r erheard a fellow-clubman 
i\ He mak 1 really cred- 
ible secor to his wif I 
yppose she trains him?’’ and 
i woman repiy She ha le 
elop in nderfully! I 
i think was in him 
B he irri e fairy 
uuchstone with her every- 
vhere an alway If 1 she 
yuche esn’ irn t old 
he brings out every grain of 
good meta there 1s in 
Haro! pratt t ia 
logue verbatim 1 n- 
gratulating e1 lly 
ipon the f her 
ila T } elf 
He rwal e said, in 
alm Iw 1ank 
iT me yang m i 
Y it all for the 
rm I hat 1 for 
yur best! You have a nat- Mrs. Garth 
il desire 1 heat ciety laid her 
it e belief that I am not palm upon 
me. the folded 
till hands 
elf- 
ears 
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nuch longer she could have kept 

» the vain of conjugal contentment if he had lived. 

The railw a ent was on the third day after that 
errible en , 


‘But love died then 
retrospection. 





She said it aloud under the i 
‘I knew when I turned away and left 
n without a word that I despised hin Marriage is not < 
sovereign antisepti: I carried a corpse in my heart th: 





night when I locked myself in my room.” 

When she left her chamber on the morrow he had gone 
out, leaving word that he was called by business out of town 
He was 
Their last parting was in wrath on 
mtempt and loathing on hers, 


and that he might not be back for several days. 
brought 
his part, 


home dead. 


Yet there was no mockery of grief in her widow’s weeds 
and the sad seclusion of that year of conventional mourning. 
She was bereaved, and with the consciousness of irreparable 
loss. So long as life endured there would lie deep in her 
heart of hearts the regretful longing, never stilled for one 
hour, for what she had missed, not for what she had Jos?. 

Out of the anguish of those earlier months of bereave- 
ment was born the resolve to make of her now untrammeled 














life she had meant it to be in the brave, bright days 
before blighting shadow of one man’s selfish, ignoble 
passion fell athwart her path. 

“It is my birthright,’’ she said, fiercely. God had en- 
dowed her with talents He would have her cultivate, granted 
her opportunities it was sinful to ignore. She owned her- 
elf once more! The freed woman would prove what was 


in her and recompense the starved heart and intellect for 
the years the locusts had eaten”! 
The brooding stillness of the firelit room was rent again 
by audible speech. She threw | open palms outward 


lespait 


in the eloquent gesture of « 

* Failure!” 

Always and everywhere the same sequel of what others 
lauded as triumphant success! She entertained readers and 
audiences for a fleeting hour, and that was all! 

Last summer she had read upon the tomb of a young girl, 
dead for more than a half-century, whom her generation 
counted a genius and a poet, lines written by the genius 
herself, that in the recollection of the oblivion which has 





swallowed up her very name, read like a fulfilled prophecy: 


“A few years shall roll along 
Their tide of mingled joy and pain, 
And I shall pass—a broken song, 
The echo of a strain!’ 





The Woman of the Hour repeated them aloud, and 
bitteriy. She had no confidante to whom she could sob 
yut her agony. 

“That will be my epitaph! 
naught. In my forty-five years of existence I have 
nothing to justify my creation. Nothing that will live when 
the curtain is rung down upon the ghastly farce. I can feel 


I have spent my strength 
lor 
do 


n¢ 


for 


the dust and ashes between my teeth!” 


A TAP at the door brought her to her feet. A touch to 
< the electric bulb above her head flooded the room with 
light. Mrs. Marston’s butler answered her ‘‘Come in!” by 
pushing the door ajar and announcing ‘“ Miss Allen!’ The 
lady met her upon the threshold as he spoke. 

“You are kind to come so punctually,”’ she said, in full, 
cordial accents, holding out a hand so soft the stranger was 
not prepared for the firm grip that infolded hers. ‘Take a 
The autumn days are growing short and 





seat near the fire. 
chilly.”” 

“Thank you!"’ murmured the Alley Angel. ‘An open 
fire is very pleasant.” 
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She was painfully ill at ease. Her voice was thin and 
husky, like that of an asthmatic child. She was dressed 
plainly in brown from head to foot. Somehow, Genevieve 
had fancied that she would wear just that shade of snuff- 
color, and that it would match her hair. . The sallow skin and 
irregular features had no relief until she raised the down- 
dropped lids, and the other met, with a slight shock of sur- 
prise, the direct gaze of luminous gray eyes too large for the 
thin face and full of what the lips faltered in expressing. 
The Woman of the Hour was used to that, too, and wa 
ready to lessen the strain: 

“Tam familiar, of course, with the beautiful work you are 
doing in the world. I hope you have come to tell me mor 
of 2.” 

The visitor was seated in the chair to which she had been 
guided, but speech was net prompt. She wet dry lips with 
her tongue, and her hands chafed each other nervously as 
if she were chilled to the bone. Her hostess went on in the 
gentle voice that had not an inflection of patronage. She 
was never guilty of that common solecism of the underbred: 

“If you don’t object I will extinguish this,’ reaching up 
to the electric bulb. “I think friends always talk more 
freely in the firelight. And I have dozens of questions to 
ask. I hope you will not think me impertinent. When 
you are tired of answering, say so frankly. My friend Mrs. 
Marston tells me you have lived in the city for ten or twelve 
years. When one considers what your mission has accom- 
plished that seems an improbably short time.” 

The interrogative intona- 
tion could not go unanswered. 
The quivering hands clasped 
each other more tightly and 
the voice was stronger, al- 
though she had to clear her 
throat twice in bringing forth 
the few sentences: 

“I came here eleven years 
ago last May. My home until 
then was in Syracuse, New 
York. I saw you there in No- 
vember of the year before.” 

She hurried on, regardless of 
the motion that might have 
checked her as she mentioned 
the town: 

“T didn’t ask for this inter- 
view to talk of the work that 
is more yours than mine. | 
have tried to write to you a 
hundred times, and torn the 
letters up. For I[ felt you 
ought to know the truth. I! 
will make the story as short as 
I can.” 

Mrs. Garth laid her paim 
upon the folded hands pressed 
hard upon the = snuff-colored 
skirt. 

“Do not hurry yourself 
please! We have a good hour 
for our talk, and we shall not 
be interrupted. Tell the story 
in your own way and at yout 
leisure!” 


O ease the constraint of 

the situation she took up 
the tongs and adjusted a stick 
that had rolled toward the 
front of the fire-dogs. 

“You have excited my cu- 
riosity by saying that I hav 
had something to do with the 
mission. I don’t comprehend 
that. As I wrote to the com- 
mittee who invited me to lec- 
ture for the cause, I esteemed 
it a privilege to be allowed to 
do it. But that was a mer 
nothing!” 

Her light, fresh-hearted laugh 
brought a gleam to the wistful 
eves. 

‘I said that because you 
began it! Let me explain if I 
can. I was a teacher in the 
primary department of the 
public schoo!. My parents and my only brother are dead. 
My mother’s brother offered me a home in his family if I 
) That meant that 


would assist his wife in light housework. 
I was very miser- 


I worked harder out of school than in it. 
able. I think no other human being was ever so lonely and 
friendless. I made up my mind to end it in some way. 
If in no other, to kill myself. I was a useless atom floating 
upon the sea of life. My uncle was not unkind—only 
unobservant and indifferent. I was homely and dull and 
shabby. You cannot imagine a more unattractive girl! 
My aunt-in-law— But never mind about that!’ 

The warm palm was again upon the shaking hands, cold 
even through her gloves. They did not fit well, the other 
observed, with her subconscious perception, and wer 
whitish at the finger-tips. 

“No! never mind, my dear! We will take all that for 
granted. Go on!” 

“Well, things were at their worst when my aunt told me 
that you, the distinguished authoress and society belle 
(that was what she said), would be there to dinner that 
night. You have forgotten all about the visit?” 

The hand pressure was firmer; the reply was ready and 
grave: 

“T recollect the visit—and now I recollect you! But I 
am as far as ever from comprehending what I have had to do 
with your present environment.” 

“TI think Mr. Garth and my uncle had business dealings 

(Continued on page 248) 
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What Do They Bring? 

= Y ES, we shall have Mary with us next wintet 
and in February William comes home from col- 
lege. He expects to find business rather slow 
after all the athletics and festivities at the 

university. Mary is not going to do anything but keep up 

her music and be happy at home. It will seem good to have 

the young people back again after these years without them.” 

Something like this goes each year through the minds of 
the parents of the 600,000 boys and girls who are in our 
private high schools, colleges and professional schools. 
These are the children who are to have every advantage, 
whose parents somehow find the $60,000,000 which goes 
for tuition and board, not to mention the large amounts 
for traveling expenses and pocket money. What proportion 
of this vast sum ‘‘comes hard"’ cannot of course be estimated. 
But you and I know of many instances where parents have 
deprived themselves in order that their children may have 
a little better start in life, more of a share of the world’s 
knowledge, more social advantages than they themselves 
had. 

The spending of over $60,000,000 a year, which is the 
income on $3,000,000,000, deserves the attention 
of thoughtful people. Is the country receiving 
for this huge amount of money an added return 
which it would not get if these 600,000 boys and 
girls stayed at home and went to public schools? 
What is the net result of taking them away 
and spending all this money on them? You 
hear over*and over again that the colleges and 
so-called finishing schools spoil our young people 
for the life in the smaller cities and rural com- 
munities to which they return. The problem 
of the girl who leaves an active, varied existence 
with lectures, athletics, plays and scores of 
friends and comes home to do nothing, with a gap 
between her and the friends whom she has not 
seen for years—this problem is crucial. The 
distressing results in many lives make parents 
declare that it is too dangerous a risk, this over- 
education. For boys there is work. Fortu- 
nately for them, they have to make a pretense 
at least of earning their living. But for girls 
in comfortable homes, with usually less- social 
life than can occupy twenty-four hours a day, there is not 
even the necessity of earning money. They have talked 
and read and worked for two or four or six years with sub- 
Ie more or less unsettling, like psychology, philosophy, 
French, and history of art, which are supposed to find frui- 
tion in work in colleges, professional schools and professions. 
“Making home happy”’ does not absorb the energy that 
has been generated. The very advantages that these chil- 
dren are sent away to gain, the advantages they must have 
f the world is to progress, have too often unfitted them 
for the life which their parents and old-time friends are 
living. The young people themselves, though miserably 
unhappy in many instances, reason sometimes that they 
cannot take up any sort of community service because their 
families do not want them to mix with politicians or the 
poorer classes, or because they do not know how to begin. 
They are diffident about their powers and sense uncon- 
sciously their unfitness for practical work. 

What a crying shame is this waste of the best energy and 
interest and capabilities of the most fortunate of our young 
people during the first years after coming home! Think 
what it would mean if 600,000 young men and women were 
sent back to their homes each year with the firm determina- 
tion to spend at least one hour a day in community service, 
and had been given a working program of how to serve the 
first step, the second step. Some of them learn methods 
from civic organizations, city clubs of men, civic improve- 
ment leagues, women’s clubs, etc., but these orgayizations 
are for the most part social and “cultural,’’ or do not 
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welcome younger members. 

Side by side with inaction of young people and the waste 

possible community service, are many problems which 
every city is facing, problems of health, public schools, 
clean streets. These problems affect everybody. Here lies 
teal social service, not for a few unfortunates who are sick 
or blind but for 100 per cent. of the community. Up to 
the present, however, our city departments, especially our 
public schools, have not made it easy for young people to 
become interested, or pointed out the innumerable ways in 
which those might help who have had special advantages. 


Some General Hints 
HE spirit of noblesse oblige has no more beautiful way 
of expressing itself than through service for all children 
through public schools. From the experience of 400 cities 


By ELSA. DENISON 


Author of “Helping School Children” 


some practical next steps are suggested here for the young 
people who come home from finishing their ‘‘education.”’ 
There is no better training school for broadmindedness and 
the understanding by which big men and women in a com- 
munity are singled out. The openings for service are many, 
demanding all varieties of tastes and talents, and offering 
opportunities for much or little work. Any young manor 
woman who cannot find an appeal in the co-operation which 
the school offers should show the world what he looks like. 
Most of the suggestions made here are based on the actual 
experience of other people and are practical as far as success 
in one or more instances can warrant. 

Perhaps the most worth while accomplishment for every- 
body is to be intelligent about schools, intelligent as an indi- 
vidual by reading newspapers, talking to people and keeping 
eyes open. A few daily papers have a section or weekly 
column of school news. Some papers give mare space to it. 
For instance, the New York Globe has a complete page of 
school material every day. Anyone reading that regularly 
cannot help being up-to-date and well-informed. If no 
paper in your town tells the citizens what the schools are 
doing and would like to do, you can call on an editor and 
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tell him that you and your friends who read his paper want 
to know how many children failed at the last promotion 
time and had to take the same work over again, or how many 
have adenoids that are making them dull andstupid. Or 
else you can visit the superintendent and ask him to send 
school news to the paper regularly. 

There is a whole life mission in simply asking questions 
about schools. You can ask questions of teachers, of the 
school board members, of parents. If you find boys of 
school age loafing on the street during school hours, you 
can ask why they are absent and what right their parents 
have to deprive them of their schooling. You may find 
one child who has no shoes and is ashamed to go to school. 
Another may tell you that his mother makes him run 
errands. A third will say that he is forced to work. Some- 
thing can be done about all these cases. 

When you have visited a school or two you will be able 
to tell from personal observation whether the children 
look happy and bright, whether the rooms are clean and 
fresh and what goes on in a public school from g to 3 every 
day. In some benighted communities you have to receive 
permission to enter a school. Though it is only fair to 
exclude people who come just for 
curiosity, you are going to visit 
with purpose, with definite ques- | 
tions in your mind which only per- 
sonal observation will answer. 

We really are not of much use to 
anyone until we know what we are 
talking about. Before deciding what 
sort of work you want to take up, 
you can always read the school 
report, talk it over with the super- 
intendent, an active club woman, 
or a teacher. In rural communi- 
ties the teacher is the person who 
knows most about what needs to be 
done. 

When you have selected the gen- 
eral direction in which you are most 
interested, whether it be health or 
play, or music or athletics, you must 
decide whether you prefer to work 
alone or with a group already or- 
ganized, older club women, your | 
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When Boys and Girls 


Come Home | 


School 


church society, a parent-teacher association. It is usually 
easier to work through a “going’’ concern, but the lack of 
an organization must not hinder your program. Form your 
own organization if necessary among your friends, both 
men and girls. 


A Premium on Musical Ability 
NLESS you live in Richmond, Ind., there is probably 
not enough music in your schools or for your neighbors. 
That little city of 20,000 inhabitants has a wonderful system. 
In grammar school anybody who wants to play an instru- 
ment joins a Junior Orchestra. It is rather raw at first, 
but gradually fiddles and drums find their levels and after 
two years, when playing in the High School Orchestra, the 
team work is much improved. As high school graduates 
the boys and girls are enrolled in the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra which gives concerts every Sunday in the high 
school auditorium. There are choral societies too, and in 
the schools classes for sight singing, harmory and the his- 
tory of music. Every bit of practising done at home counts 
toward a school diploma. Directing all this musical work 
and it is good, professional work—is the supervisor of music, 
the most popular man in town. The Commer- 
cial Club started a fund to buy some of the 
expensive reeds and brasses used only in an 
orchestra, and the board of education own 
others. This state of affairs sounds too good 
to be true but you can bring it about in your 
city also, by getting permission from the super- 
intendent to ask all the children who want to 
play in orchestras or sing in a glee club to hand 
} in their names. You will find teachers eager to 
help. At first money for a conductor will have 
to be raised, until the work has proved its valu 
and permanent practicability and an appropria- 
tion has been made by the city. If any of your 
musician friends is able to lead an orchestra 
as untrained and difficult as this one will be at 
the beginning, you will be spared this expense. 
Mr. David Mannes, concertmeister of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, has for many year 
given his time as leader of the orchestras of the 
J Music School Settlement. But the advantagi 
of working through a public school instead of a 
social settlement or church is that you reach all children 
and not simply those of one neighborhood. 

Through the superintendent also you can find out whether 
there are any children whose parents cannot afford to pay 
$2 or $3 but are eager to take lessons. You can offer to 
get up a concert for the school, a parents’ meeting, or Christe 
mas festival. In Jersey City a group of people with talent 
give every Sunday in one of the big high-school auditoriums 
a concert for the people, everybody welcome. By talking 
music, writing up for the newspapers musical events as they 
happen at school, you will arouse enough interest to have 
a supervisor of music appointed, and to make the board of 
education feel that it would be worth while to count at 
school the practice and lessons done outside as certified to 
by parents and music teachers. Since music has been 
looked upon as a profession and not merely an “art,” 
there is reason to have it count as ‘‘education”’ as logically 
as do mechanical drawing, sewing, and arithmetic. The 
schools of Cincinnati -have an arrangement of this 
sort as have most of: the larger colleges for men and 
women. Is there any more beautiful way of using your 
musical gifts than by giving children—all the children 
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who want it 
come good musicians? 


-opportunity to hear good music and _ be- 


Do School Children Need Shoes and Clothes ? 

N every city and town there are families so poor that the 
kept home from school simply 
hoes and perhaps no clothes decent 


children are sometimes 
because they have no 
enough to wear. In not every city, especially the smaller 
ones, is there an organized relief agency whose business it 
is to find out from the school when the children are absent 
for this reason, investigate, and supply what is necessary. 
Do you know whether the charitable agency in your city 
relief committee or 
sewing circle of your ‘a 
church ever asks princ i- 
pals and school teachers to 
needy children to 
Do some teachers 
still have to secure money 
and clothing for school 
children when there is an 
tor 
this 


or the 


refer 
them? 


appealing 
just 


agency 
money to ce 
ung? 

If there 
agency you can start one, 
and you have an excellent 
model to follow in the 
Public School Relief Asso- 
ciation which works in 
two districts of New York 
city 
chil- 
and 


is’no charitable 


in themselves a 
with 23,000 school 
dren. The mothers 
raise the 
ary funds by appeals and 
indi- 


| 
Case | 
| 


teachers neces- 

entertainments and 

Each 
and no 

money is given, simply 

orders on loca! dealers for clothing and shoes. About $1,000 a 

year is spent in this work and every child who needs it is given 


vidual gift 


investigated 


attention, not merely those who happen to be referred to an 
outside charitable agency. An efficient school relief organiza- 
tion will decrease the number of truants, the number of ab- 
entees and of children who do not pass their grades. In the 
beginning you can ask friends to donate old clothing and you 


can consult the teachers and tell them your plan. 

[he visiting which the school relief entails is the most 
interesting part. You will visit schools to confer with 
teachers. You will visit homes to see how children are 


living and whether their parents cannot really afford to 


pay for decent clothing. You will visit hospitals and clinics 
» see about having free treatment given to the children 
vho need it. You will visit various charitable agencies, 


children's societies, juvenile courts. You may 
see about getting a job for the 
1 whose family needs his earnings when he is fourteen, or 


perhap 4 the 
lave to visit employers to 


it rich townspeople who might give the equivalent and 
the child to finish his schooling. For all these 
closely connected with the school and the 


thus enable 
problem are 
giving of ‘relief,’ which is not always shoes and clothes. 


The Art Student's Opportunity 
— your city an art museum? If so, do the school chil- 
dren ever visit it as part of their regular education? In 
New York the museum has an educational director whose 
business it is to guide teachers through and show them how 
to explain the pictures to their classes. Perhaps the school 
children do not know anything about the museum in your 
ity. You can offer to take them through, class by class, 
after making arrangements with the museum's director and 
with the principal. If you have been to Europe your days 
pent in the National Gallery or the Forum will enable you 
to tell them more about pictures and casts. If you have 
reprints, postals of pictures which you saw in Europe, you 
may give taiks yourself to teachers or to one class of children 
Probably one million different people in America 
How many live in communi- 


at a time. 


saw the Passion Play in 1910. 


ties where the story of this experience with perhaps photo- 
graphs of the actors would be appreciated by those who 
could not go to Oberammergau? 

The essence of sharing experiences with others was shown 


by a lady who left her home in a small Western city to voyage 


among the isles of Greece. During a perilous and most 


incomfortable trip when for safety the boat was forced to 


eck shelter near many islands quite uninhabited and 
lesolate, this lady was heard to remark: ‘‘Won’t it be fine 
when we get home to take a map and a nice sharp pencil 


and sh 

If there is no 
by using a few good prints and cards as a nucleus and by 
and the newspapers that additions 
A principal will be glad to set aside a 
collection. If the pictures are framed 
and hung they may be used to decorate the. schoolrooms 
while the collection is growing. In Evanston, Illinois, and 
other cities, there are public school art leagues whose business 
it is to see that only suitable works of art are allowed in 
the school, that they are well placed, and that none of the 
rooms are bare or unlovelyy Money for pictures can be 
raised among friends or By+an entertainment. If there 
is enough, a circulating collection of pictures which can be 
loaned to children to take home for a week, like library books, 
brings joy not only to the children, but to their parents. 

If any of your friends has an especially beautiful house 
with collections of pictures or potteries you might arrange 
with the teacher to have a lecture given at the house so 
some of the older children can enjoy these rare things. 


w our friends where we have been?’’ 


art museum, you can start one in a school 
notifying your friends 
will be 


hall perhaps for the 


welcome. 


Domestic Aptitudes Find Outlet 
AVE you ever realized that for all the girls who need 
to know how to cook and how to sew well, the public 
school is the only medium for training? Many public 
schools have still not seen the advantage of teaching domestic 





science or have not money enough for proper equipment. 
Where such work is now being done some interest outside 
the school is responsible for starting domestic science in 
schools. Women’s clubs have equipped a room or paid 
for a teacher during the first year. Then when the value 
of the innovation has been proved, the city has made a 
budget appropriation to continue the work. 

How does it stand in your city? If no cooking is taught, 
or not enough, so that all girls may take, why not organize 
a class in cooking at your house, to meet, say, once a week 
and prepare lunch or dinner? If you and some of your 
friends each have a class of six girls, you can have inter- 
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school or inter-club competitions as to which can make the 
best bread and the best cake. With this interest it would be 
easy to prove to a woman’s club or the school board that 
cooking should be taught in schools to all girls. The same 
can be done with sewing classes. The primary expense 
of equipment for a trial class at school is not great and the 
teachers and principal will be glad to have you talk over 
your plans with them. 

But work with individual girls must never blind you to 
the larger purpose of your relation to public schools. You 
do not want your year’s work to help six girls for one year 
when it might secure the same benefits for all girls in the 
schools forever. Only when enough money is given in city or 
state budgets can you be sure that your service is not needed. 

Are there enough playgrounds for every child? Can 
you get the use of vacant lots near schools for after-school 
play? Apparatus, swings, trapezes, are not so very expen- 
sive, and the children themselves will ‘help keep playgrounds 
clean and in order. Is there a place for little children to 
play unmolested by the older children? There are innu- 
merable things to be done through a playground, story- 
telling, games, raffia-work, folk-dancing. Simply keeping 
the peace and preventing ‘‘rows’”’ and accidents where 
possible is most useful and worth while. All this can be 
done by volunteers who have some special aptitude, and, 
for lack of outside help, is frequently done by teachers who 
get no extra pay for their afternoons. 

Some schools are branch public libraries, or ought to be 
if there is no library near. If there is a room in the school 





Each school has a garden like this, given by Mr. Burt | 


which can be opened as a reading-room, where perhaps 
weekly loan collections of books from the public library 
may be placed, it will need someone to advise about books, 
pick out good stories for reading aloud, and keep track of 
volumes returned and due. In towns where there is no 
library you can secure a traveling collection and have it 
located in the school by writing to the library in the nearest 
large city, or to the state librarian. 





Active Sociability Through Schools 

iy Jersey City a group of young men and women called 
themselves the School Extension Committee. They 

visited the Board of Education and secured permission to 
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open one school two evenings a week for mixed dances, 
The committee agreed to keep order, and the simple rules 
“hats off,” “‘no smoking,” were rigidly enforced even to 
the bodily expulsion of a few offenders. The dances were 
packed. Musicians volunteered to take turns playing and 
everybody had a splendid time. The success led to the 
opening of other schools in other parts of town. Then 
evening classes and clubs—civic, debating, dancing, 
dramatic, raffia,—were formed, all with volunteer leaders, 
Finally the Board paid the salary of a supervisor to help 
the committee, whose work had quite outgrown its time and 
strength. The school buildings in Jersey City belong 1 

the people, the young people, because of the energetic 
enthusiasm of a few young people who had had extra advan- 
tages. All over the country boards of education are being 
asked to let the buildings be used afternoons, evenings, 
Sundays, and if your board has not received a similar re- 
quest, you can make it. 

As recreation, home or school gardening is pleasant for 
the one who teaches and for the children. You can start 
garden clubs of school children with a competition for the 
prettiest yards at home or the best-kept school grounds. 
If land is available—and there ovght not to be an unused 
vacant lot in town—you can offer to take charge of the 
planting and cultivation. Get a seed merchant to give or 
sell cheaply what you need for first planting. Implements 
can be borrowed or bought by the clubs until gardening 
equipment is considered like playground equipment, part 
of the requisites of an up-to-date school. Prizes and an 
exhibition of products raised are great incentives to steady 
interest on the children’s part. If you have a garden of your 
own, you can make a school glorious by keeping flowers in 
every room or giving window boxes. 

There is nothing more enjoyable than coaching a play. 
And children and young people love to act in plays. There 
are plenty of nice plays to give, as you doubtless know if 
you consulted French’s catalogue when getting up dramatics 
at school. Do you see this opportunity as a means of pro- 
viding safe and attractive recreation through schools? You 
can form your own dramatic club, as they did in Jersey City. 
And there is probably a room in the school somewhere that 
is available for evening or afternnon rehearsals. The plays 
can be given to raise money for some school improvement 
or as an entertainment for parents or the pupils of another 
school. 

Groups of young people who like amateur dramatics can 
get up plays among themselves and give them in the high- 
school auditorium as school benefits. If you have studied 
elocution and are particularly interested in drama, you can 
form a club of school pupils, where plays are read and 
everybody has a part. 

Some enterprising people in Boston made arrangements 
with one of the stock companies playing there to give 
special matinees for high-school students. Tickets are re- 
duced and plays connected with English courses at school 
are given. 

For impromptu entertainments nothing is better than 
charades—with each syllable a small play and the actors 
speaking on the spur of the moment. Every school should 
have its “‘ property trunk,” the storehouse of fancy-dress cos- 
tumes, where the appropriate trappings for every period in 
history and every country on the globe will soon accumulate. 
With costumes and a room and the other side as audience, 
many evenings may be pleasantly passed. 


May : 1913 
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For the Athletic Man or Girl 

HERE are twenty-five cities which have flourishing 

public-school athletic leagues with interschool com- 
petitions, records, championships, etc., offering to all boys 
and girls in schools what 
the Boy Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls are giving to a 
few. What organized ath- 
letics mean to us at school 
and college, they mean 
ten times over to the city 
child or the town boy and 
girl whose play has prob- 
ably been spasmodic, with- 
out aim and unsports- 
manlike. There are many 
football and __ baseball 
teams in vacant lots and 
parks “in season,” and 
some are already con- 
nected with schools. Talk 
it over with the superin- 
tendent and tell him you 
and your friends would 
like to get up an all- 
school.athletic meet. That 
is a good way to start a 
permanent organization. 
Have a badge for the boys 
who attain a _ certain 
strength test. Teach them 
how to play fair and to feel 
the joys of team work. 

For girls there are basket- 
ball, field hockey, hare- 
and-hound chases, and 
folk-dancing, which is ex- 
cellent exercise. The balls and sticks are not expensive at 
first, and when the work has developed it will in time be- 
come part of the city’s expenditures. 

If there is no athletic field, again look for available vacant 
lots. Perhaps the Park-Department will set aside a space 
for a ball-field or track. 

You will find, as they found in New York and the other 
cities, that teachers, both men and women, will be eager to 
help develop this work. It needs the continuous help of 
many outsiders, though, as coaches, referees, umpires, 
dancing-teachers, and money-raisers. 

There is no use doing nice things for school children who 

(Continued on page 250) 


Photographed at Saginaw, Mich. 
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FIFTH IN THE BAZAR’S SERIES OF WOOD-ENGRAVING MASTERPIECES 


Flowers of the Spring 


After the painting by W. T. Smedley 


This series began in the January Number. The sixth, “The Bath,” after the painting by V. Demont-Breton (Paris Salon, 1887), will be printed in the next Bazar 
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“SAHIS is not to be a story of symptoms. 
Symptoms are something to entertain, if 
you must, but not to talk about, except to 
the attendant physician who politely probes 

into the affairs of your uncertain health. But it will 
be necessary for me to relate something of the state 
of disability in which I found myself at a time most 
inconvenient for such a visitation, that you may 
better understand and appreciate the results of my 
novel plan of treatment. These results seemed suf- 
ficiently important to the eminent specialist who was 
the last to serve me pathologically for him to make 
notes of the same for future reference. 

It was nerves, that’s all—‘‘only nerves!”” In turn, 
during the two years and more when I wrestled with 
increasingly distressing and even alarming symptoms, 
I tried allopathy, homeopathy, osteopathy, elec- 
tricity, psychotherapy, and physiological exercises. 
They all did me some good in various ways, especially, 
I think, in staving off the desperate condition that 
drove me finally to the man whom, logically, I should 
have seen .in the first place—a nerve specialist. It 
was he who recommended the rest cure. He more 
than recommended it; he said, and he said it with 
impressive finality, ‘‘the rest cure is the only thing 
for you.” 

The rest cure! I had never thought of it before. 
I was a working-woman on a small salary, with the 
daily needs of a little family to provide for, and I had 
always classed rest cures with sea voyages, Carlsbad, 
motoring to Palm Beach, and sumptuous sanitariums 
where the guests wore diamonds and played bridge. 
So I said, timidly: ‘‘ How can I take the rest cure?” 

The answer shocked me. ‘First, give up work.” 
Then the eminent specialist unfolded two plans, and 
I had a choice. There was one brand of rest cure 
which would relieve the family of my society for 
a while. I would go away somewhere, far enough from 
home to make the trip decently expensive, and some- 
body whose business it was would take charge of me 
and see that I “‘rested’’ according to the rules and 
regulations of the establishment. Rates about sixty 
dollars per week; further information on application, 
etc. The second brand of rest cure involved a nurse 
in my own home to put me to bed and keep me there; 
to feed bathe me, read to me,and make life 
generally unbearable. Weekly cost, about thirty 
dollars. Even an eminent specialist could not suc- 
cessfully compute beforehand the length of time a 
jaded individv3l would need to fully recover. 

“‘ Doctor,”’ I said, ‘‘ I cannot afford the rest cure.” 

Then he silently opened the side door and, in 
sorrow rather than anger, bowed me out; and I did 
not return for many d 


aays. 


me, 


Studying the Problem 

UT his advisory remarks set me thinking, and to 

some purpose, as you may learn. Now, having 
led you thus far, and, as I hope, gained your attention 
and confidence, it seems to me to be the proper time 
to go back and talk about symptoms. During my 
long term of failing health I had kept at my work, 
not so regularly or competently as before, but still 
“holding on"; moreover, those whom I met during 
the performance of my duties never knew of my con- 
dition of wretchedness. 

It so happened that my business kept me mostly 
out-of-doors, interviewing and gathering material for 
a well-known publication. The work called for spirit, 
poise,and magnetism, and there were many times 
when I had to when I had it not; 
but, fortunately, the errands were generally brief, and 
there was time between calls to rally, to range the 
flagging faculties in order, and to get a fresh grip on 
the lever of self-control. 

I have started for business sometimes when my 
limbs shook so that it was necessary for me to hold on- 
to the railings beside the walk for support on my way 
to the cars. My rides through the city were periods 
of misery; it seemed that any moment I would break 
lown, and, oh! how I dreaded the public scene which 
would follow my collapse. Perhaps it will be some 
comfort to the afflicted to know that the collapse 
never occurred. A fifteen minutes’ interview for 
which I had braced myself, and out of which I often 
came with flying colors, would send me weakly to the 
retiring-room of a hotel or department store, where it 
would take a half hour’s time or so to repair the 
damage. Then out again for another interview. 

I never gave up and returned home until I felt that 
I had spent all the force that was in me for that day. 
A sort of bulldog courage and stern tenacity of pur- 
pose were part of my heritage from my good old Puri- 


‘*assume a virtue”’ 






Taking the 
Rest Cure While Working 


By 
Eleanor 
J. Smith 


tan forebears, and they served me well. But, after a 
time, as I grew worse, I got really frightened. Of 
course, I had gradually given up all social duties. I 
could not attend an evening entertainment of any 
kind; loud music was distressing; strong fiction be- 
came too much for me; thrilling newspaper items up- 
set my mental balance, and even a shocking headline, 
read by chance from a public bulletin, would produce 
a sudden sense of nausea and giddiness. My weak- 
ness increased; roaring noises in my head mingled 
with the sounds of the streets until I could scarcely 
distinguish one from the other; human voices jarred 
and jangled on my hearing; at night, strange distorted 
fancies kept me awake or startled me out of slumber. 
All the fears and panics of the neurasthenic possessed 
me, and life became a burden. Enough said of this. 
Those who suffer or have suffered will understand; 
others never could. When I, a born optimist and 
lover of life and all things pertaining thereto, began 
to despair and to reckon how long it would be before 
my days of usefulness would be over, I felt that I had 
indeed reached the last ditch! 


How the Idea Came 

HEN I considered the rest cure. The light of 

a new idea shone on the pathway that led from 
the door of the eminent specialist that day. I felt 
then (and it brought joy to my heart) that I was 
neither really ill nor in danger—I was simply tired. 
I sat down in a public square and figured it all out. 
I must rest, and rest properly, but how? My work 
could not well be given up just then; besides, the long 
siege of semi-invalidism had exhausted our little bank 
account. Well, if I could not give up work I would 
give up everything else that meant effort—mental or 
physical. 

It was curious, when I began to seriously consider 
the process of elimination, how many useless things 
I found I had been doing. Our home was a humble 
one, but hospitality reigned. There was nearly al- 
ways a guest within the gates. It was a small city 
apartment, so there was little real privacy within. 
Of course I could not expect the family to go into 
seclusion with me, nor could I hope to find absolute 
peace and quietude in such surroundings. For a long 
while I sat on the bench in the public square and made 
my plans. 

The first step was to secure a satisfactory “‘ resting- 
place’’ away from home. This proved to be a roomy, 
old-fashioned back parlor in a quiet house within a 
stone’s-throw of my own abode. The furnishings 
were solid and comfortable, the walls and floor dull- 
tinted. There was never a guest in the front parlor 
while I was there. I seldom heard a footstep or a 
voice, and neither ever at my own door. I shall never 
forget the growing comfort of that still, shadowy, 
faded room; nor shall I ever forget the first night 
within its walls, so drearily long, so portentously 
silent! I had carried over from home a grip full of 
clothing, my dressing-table appointments, some writ- 
ing materials, a copy of Shakespeare, and a collection 
of quotations from my favorite writer of humane 
philosophy, Robert Louis Stevenson. I also took a 
few pet pictures and scattered them about on the 
tarnished gilt-and-brown walls. Then, I felt that I 
was equipped for my solitary sojourn from home. 


Eleven Weeks of Rest 
I STAYED there in that lonely room eleven weeks, 
and during that time no one was allowed to invade 
my solitude. I joined the family daily at breakfast 
and then went to work. My hours outside were some- 
what irregular, but, as soon as possible, I returned tu 
the quiet shelter and rested. Making a specialty and 
a study of rest, I discovered that I had never really 
rested before; nor had I known, during waking hours, 
what it was to be wholly quiet. Can you imagine 
what it would mean to eliminate all unnecessary 
speech, every superfluous movement? 

Dinner at home and then back to the old brown 
room in time to escape the greetings and gossip of 
evening callers. An hour or so in an easy-chair with 
the handy poet or philosopher, or some literary sheet 
of current news, briefly told, and then to bed. Retir- 
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ing thus early, with soothing preliminaries and time 
for the leisurely accomplishment of some personal at- 
tentions, I soon slept easily without the aid of any 
sleeping-potion. Except during my working and eat- 
ing hours, I was alone and silent. Even in company 
I avoided undue conversation and exciting discussions. 
In cars, between calls, I would shut my eyes and calm 
my mind. During the noon hour of waiting, I no 
longer flew about in public places, seeking diversion 
for a poor distracted brain, but always found a 
secluded corner, and, as far as possible, forgot the 
busy world beyond. My luncheons were sought in 
quiet places; there were no shopping sessions, no ap- 
pointments with friends. As soon as the last business 
call was made, I went home by the least-crowded, 
most open-air route, directly to my retreat, and there 
slipped from the réle of wage-earner into that of a 
patient under orders. 


The Needs of the Tired 

HAD never realized before what unfair demands 

upon my weary self were made by those trivial 
conversations and simple evening pastimes at home. 
It seemed that a little social diversion would be 
needed, anyway. ‘Tired-out, nervous people do not 
need diversions or stimulants or exercises or drugs— 
unless the latter be necessary for concomitant con- 
ditions. The crying need of nerves “ worn to a frazzle”’ 
is rest, rest, REST. 

The first thing necessary is a place to rest in; a 
sanctuary where none may ever intrude; where within 
the walls may be found the balm of unruffled peace 
and unbroken silence. If you have a comfortable, 
well-ventilated room, removed from the stir of the 
household life, which you can set apart for your own 
use, with the understanding that, once across its 
threshold, there will be no demands made upon you, 
no summons of any kind, no vagrant calls to reach 
you and keep you in touch with the affairs outside 
during your resting periods, your retreat is at hand. 

If this cannot be had within your own home, go out- 
side. 

Then take careful counsel with yourself. Eliminate 
from your daily routine of living everything possible 
of effort, strain, stress, and disturbance. You will 
soon learn how to rest if you will give the matter 
attentive, deliberate thought, and yourself the proper 
opportunities. My idea of resting, before I made a 
study of it, was to throw myself down upon a couch 
with all my garments on; with an aching head propped 
up with pillows and an aching body held together 
tensely; with hearing wearily alert to catch what 
sounds there might be, and to give feeble utterance 
if called on. 

In the retreat, I slipped from all restraint. En- 
folded in a loose gown, I lay prone upon my back, 
with hands limply at sides or folded singly above the 
stomach; then I took a long breath and let go. (The 
first time, I fairly ached with the strange relief of it, 
like a cramped foot suddenly released from the bind- 
ing leather.) And during working-hours, whenever 
I could, I let go. I found out then how ridiculously 
keyed-up I had always been before. 

My improvement in health began at once, and pro- 
gressed day by day, until I began to feel like a normal 
being once more. 

After having been so long in the land of shadows, 
how good it.seemed to be coming back! Returning 
hope helped along the work of restoration. Every 
day after the first week or so I was conscious of a 
decided gain in poise and strength. As the weakness 
abated, the terrible fears and forebodings lessened; 
when they did occur, I was better able to cope with 
them and all other distressing symptoms. At last 
I felt that my feet were on solid ground, and I re- 
turned home a cheerful convalescent. 


Now for a Real Vacation 
HE season’s work is finished now, and I am going 
away for a real vacation. If necessary, I could 
stay and jog along on the industrial track, for I have 
learned how to conserve my energies and make the 
most of the dynamic force within me. But I am only 
a convalescent yet—and I am ambitious. I want the 
little holiday which now I may enjoy; the run of 
fields and woods; the sunshine and pure air. 

I have been to say good-by to the eminent 
specialist whose grave features showed instant ap- 
preciation of my changed appearance. His keen eyes 
made swift diagnosis, and his brows pointed an in- 
quiry. I said: ‘Doctor, I have been taking the 
rest cure—while working.” Then I told him. the 
story as I have told it here 
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Why the Girl Art Student Fails 


RACTICAL WISDOM, which has been won by 

experience, is difficult to apply to a general need 

because it has been gained through the circum- 

stances and character of an individua]. Times 
change also. The conditions of any calling were different 
twenty, even ten, years ago. This is especially the case 
with the education of an artist. I do not intend to dwell 
specifically on the girl-art-student side of the question, for 
the reason that I do not much believe in the question of sex 
in art. The two sexes have the same opportunity, both 
for study and for practice. And the glorious characteristic 
of the metier is that all that an artist can possibly have as 
capital and equipment he can carry in his own heart, in 
his own right hand. 

In nearly every one of our large cities to-day there is an 
art institute of some kind which contains rooms especially 
reserved for students, galleries of casts from the antique, 
life-class rooms, etc. Composition, illustration, and even 
anatomy are taught and lectured on by competent instruct- 
ors. The rooms are large, light, well-heated and venti- 
lated, and the young person who feels that she has in her 
the making of an artist, and whose life seems cramped in 
her small home town, can find a comfortable place to live 
also in the large city. ‘Clubs and institutions are con- 
stantly springing up where girls who wish to study or to 
earn a living can find board and lodging that is cheap and 
respectable. 

There is really great opportunity, and 
nearly any girl who wishes to study art 
or anything else on a very small basis of 
expenditure can find means of doing so 
with little discomfort to endure or danger 
to her health in the immediate pursuit 
of her purpose. In fact, one of the reasons 
why final disappointment is so frequent 
with the young woman who has chosen 
art for her profession is the comparative 
ease of the initial effort. 

Strange as it may seem, the more art 
schools there are, and the better equipped, 
the smaller will be the average of really 
distinguished talent turned out from them. 

They draw from far and wide, by the 
great opportunities offered in them, hun- 
dreds of students who would not have 
withstood hardships or disadvantages and 
who are attracted to the life of an artist 
by what they hope to get out of it rather 
than by a longing to learn to express their 
ideas and visions. The rough material 
that goes to make up the character of the 
artist who is to succeed—that is, ingenuity, 
perseverance, and power of concentration, 
is not much called upon or developed in 
the early stages of study in these schools. 
Everything is made easy. 

Often a girl spends several years in an 
art school where she is never called on to 
invent except in the composition class. The 
model is posed, the background chosen, 
and even her place in the class is liable to 
be a matter of luck or interest or the 
result of late arrival. After all these years 
of surveillance and direction it is not sur- 
prising that a young woman should fail 
in the end. She has taken a studio, per- 
haps, with a fellow-pupil from the same art 

chool. She now wishes to do something 
more than studies, and she wonders why 
freedom and opportunity do not result in 
brilliant schemes for work. She has not 
learned to invent ways and means nor to 
rely on her own resources for the material 
construction and development of an idea. 

This is not the fault of the art institute. 
An art school, like any other school, must 
be conducted on general lines, and its 
mission is, on the whole, only to give 
place and opportunity, even more than 
instruction, to a large number of nonde- 
script and generally young persons, 
some of whom may have latent natural 
gifts. 

The would-be artist should realize first 
of all that nothing but a high degree of 
natural gift will in the end prevail. Hard 
work and determination to succeed are 
indispensable, but they are not sufficient. 


Cecilia Beaux. 


NE can never touch the subject of 

art without paradox, and it must be 
said that a very humble and practical 
beginning is not at all incompatible with 
final high achievement. One who begins 
her studies with a small idea of the real 
force of her talent, and perhaps intends 
to learn only one of the art trades which 
requires a good workman or artisan, may 
eventually prove to have the qualities of a 
great artist. In this very modesty is 
shown the germ of taste and imagination 
which may develop into the production of 
great works. Modest students are fre- 


“Mother and Daughter,” by 
Awarded gold 
medal, Paris Exposition, 1900 


By Cecilia Beaux 


America’s Foremost Woman Portrait-Painter 


quently idealists. They hate their coarse, imexpressive 
efforts. Enthusiasm over their work burns only during its 
production, and is then a deep and concentrated fire. 

The average young woman must begin her studies with 
the idea of earning a living by the sale of her future pro- 
ductions. One of our most precious inheritances as artists 
is the knowledge that most of the great ones began as ap- 
prentices, servants almost, to well-known artists. Often 
they were placed with these masters when little more than 
children, and I doubt not, if they showed small aptitude 
or intelligence or observation, they were sent back to learn 
some other occupation, for it would be idle to give time and 
place to one whose productions would stand small chance 
of ever being wanted by pope or princely patron. 

So the student worked on, grinding colors, mixing var- 
nishes, putting on at last preliminary tones, and generally 
assisting the master; always with the master’s work in view, 
always with something to worship, and also, for the vivid 
and imaginative pupil, something to criticize. Finally, 
mounting step by step on his master’s craft and experience, 
the apprentice in his strong youth passed on, seeming often 
to surpass his great teacher, and sometimes doing so, with 
always the means of living as an accepted basis. 

Almost never do we find the ‘gifted amateur’? among 
the great of the past. The commercial side of art is the 
support of it. It is the ground on which the column rests; 
for though many great artists have been 
poorly paid and have come nearly to the 
borders of starvation, they have never been 
beggars or dependents or whiners over the 
poor rewards of genius. 





How inconceivable to them would have seemed the sug- 
gestion of their posthumous fame or the sums of money 
that would one day be paid for even the slight sketch, the 
preparatory study for the little picture in progress! And 
it is almost sad to reflect that, in their privations, it perhaps 
never occurred to them that their very obscurity was the 
chief safeguard of their talent. A life of expansion and 
varied interest, glittering nights, and days packed full of 
engagements in the non-working hours, is not the life of an 
artist. Every interest that she has outside of her art de- 
presses the value of her production, very slightly perhaps, 
but just enough. 


OT only sacrifice of the time and strength must be 
given to the work itself, but a sacrifice even of pleasures 
that will deplete the working powers of the next day. 

This is especially the case with women and girls who, 
with rare exceptions, have a less-abundant physical energy 
than young men of a corresponding temperament. In our 
sex the will to persevere, even when we are tottering with 
fatigue, is most praiseworthy, and we often wonder why 
“keeping at it’ has such meager and disappointing results. 
A girl, from the beginning of her life as an artist, should 
know that her physical energy must be conserved like 
precious oil, like water in a desert, like ammunition in a 
besieged camp, like food and fuel in a dash to the pole. 

Art has no dealings with the dregs of life. The foam on 
the brimming cup is the only acceptable offering. A young 
artist should ask herself, “If I do this to-night shall I be 
fresh—not tired—at the end of the first two hours of work 
to-morrow, so that if I wish to I can clinch it in the third?” 

Often a piece of work depends for its 
force on the ability of the artist to go on 
with it at the moment. Two hours of 
intense application have been given; the 
work is now ready to be pulled together, 
without a break in its purpose, or, more 
important still, without a change in the 
condition of the materials in use. If 
energy, natural energy, not will power, is 
relaxed at this moment, and the artist 
keeps on by force of will alone, I can 
almost hear her lamentation, ‘It looked 
well for a while, and then I went on with 
it and spoiled it!’”’ It may be that she 
could never have sustained it, but the 
chances are that if her strength and en- 
thusiasm had been as high continuously 
as when she began, her work would have 
been increased, not diminished, in power 
at the end of the morning. An obvious 
case of cause and effect constantly ignored 
by students and young artists generally. 
Witness the tepid and weary results so 
often seen. 


HE all-important question is whether 

a girl is qualified, whether she is en- 
dowed by nature for the life she wishes to 
lead. There is no way of answering thi: 
except by experiment, and that perhaps 
for years. The amount of life and energy 
futilely devoted to so alluring and so cruel 
a divinity is appalling. Winners must 
have real strength. 


N the direction of the ‘‘arts and crafts”’ 

there is opportunity never before 
opened, and its applicability to domestic 
life and its growing qualities of taste and 
soundness make this about the most 
satisfying vocation a young artist can 
pursue. Training in this direction must 
be, fortunately, as in an older time, in the 
shop, under an advanced craftsman. 

It is more necessary than ever before 
that our young woman should closely 
examine herself as to her real motives. 
With many the desire to get out and away 
is too strong to be resisted, and to these 
the life of an artist is most attractive. 
True, some one must pay for the tuition 
of the student, but the fees are small, 
and at most of the art schools the draw- 
ings accepted for admission might be 
produced without the smallest degree of 
natura! gift. Anybody can produce the 
work of the average beginner, so admis- 
sion to the school is no real proof of ability. 
Even the desire to ‘try’? may mean 
nothing; yet who goes to school except 
to learn, and who can tell, especially 
without inspecting the would-be student 
in person, whether great things may not 
some day develop? 

It is right that admission should be 
liberal, and after passing this barrier and 
paying the cost of tuition everything is 
open to the student, and everything is 
provided except the materials with which 
to work. 

When I went abroad to study I found in 

(Continued on page 249) 
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The 


Tragedy of Age 


IGHTY-FOUR years have passed since the 
summer that my mother made my long 
baby clothes into short ones. I suppose 
—d I'm old, very old, but it seems to me that 
life is just as sweet as it ever was. I like to talk to 
people; I like them to talk to me, and yet I can see 
that their attention is almost always a task. My own 
daughter, Mattie, thinks I have lived too long. She 
doesn’t put the thought in words, of course, but when 
I talk of wanting a house of my own, she laughs in a 
grating sort of way and says, ‘ You, at your age? 
You must be crazy, mother.’”’ I wonder if my mind 
isn’t good? It seems to me that it’s just the same as 
it always was, and yet—well, I heard Mattie talking 
to a caller yesterday and she said, ‘‘No, I wish you 
wouldn’t ask mother over for the day. She’s quite 
childish, you know, and her mind is failing. It would 
be quite disagreeable for you, I assure you.” | 
If they knew how hard I try not to sink into a 
chimney-corner nonentity! I suppose some of the 
things I do seem queer to them. I can’t always an- 
swer a question right when it’s asked me and they 
keep on asking it a little louder and a little louder 
each time. It isn’t that I don’t hear it that I make no 
answer, but because sometimes a sort of trembling 
takes hold of my jaws and I have to shut my mouth 
hard to keep my teeth from knocking. 


Trouble at the Table 

EAL-TIMES are very unpleasant. I try so not 
4 to spill things on Mattie’s pretty table linen, 
but she watches me all the time and it kind of makes 
anybody nervous to be watched. If Mattie is going 
to have a very nice dinner, she arranges for me to 
eat in my room. I suppose it’s best that way, but I 
do love the glitter of the glass and the give and take 
of the talk, only I can’t always hear it. I sometimes 
think this generation graduated from mumblety-peg 
into mumble-college. They all talk as if they had 
chestnut burrs on their tongues, and then act indig- 
nant if I ask them to repeat. Almost always I pretend 
I hear, but sometimes that’s very embarrassing, espe- 
cially if I particularly want to know something. 

That's one of the sad things about growing old. 

The flowers seem just as beautiful, the air smells 
the same way, and I think and feel as I always have, 
and still my body that I’ve fed and taken care of for 
sO many years goes back on me. My hands get all 
trembly when I want them to be firm; my knees shake 
so I need a cane just when I want to walk across the 
floor without support; my ears play me stupid tricks; 
my mouth can’t always pronounce the words I want 
to use. 

Yet, why should I cease to take an interest in 
life because the mechanical part of me is rusting? 
Mattie’s husband says that I have no need of an 
allowance. ‘‘What can she use money for?”’ was what 
he said. I sometimes feel like a dog that has food 
and shelter given it and is then forgotten except when 
it gets enough in the way to be reminded that it is a 
dog, - just I’m that I’m old enough 
to die. 

Why shouldn't I have uses for money? ‘The other day 
a little boy carried some books home from the library 
for me, and I hadn't so much as a dime to give him. 
I think he would have liked a rose or a hollyhock or 
some of Mattie’s flowers, for he stood peering through 
the gate at them most wishfully, but Mattie won’t 
let me pick the flowers—I don’t know why. Oh, how 
I long for money at Christmas-time! There are so 
many people I should like to do things for, but Mattie 


as reminded 


says: 

“*Don’t worry your head about Christmas, mother. 
I'll buy things for the people you ought to give things 
to. 

Just as if I didn’t know what I want to give them! 
If I make a suggestion, she answers, ‘Oh, that 
wouldn’t do at all, mother!” 

I myself don’t think Mattie is very good at 
selecting presents. At least she gave me a chiffonnier 
for my Christmas last year. A chiffonnier! 

I would have preferred a quarter I could have called 
my own. 

What does a chiffonnier mean to me in somebody 
else’s house? I have been told to be careful about 
cratching it, too, and there’s no pleasure at all in it 
for me. I find myself looking at it and estimating 
the cost. Why couldn’t they have given me a half 
or a third or a sixteenth of the cost in money? 


The Dish-pan 

ys. I need money. There’s Mrs. Fisher living 
around the corner. She’s been so sweet to me 

that I feel mortified that I can’t give her something. 

She had a tin-wedding anniversary the other day, and 
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The Personal Experience 
of One Who Was 
Made to Feel that 
She Was an 
Old, Old Woman 


I did a dreadful thing. 1 slipped down into Mattie’s 
kitchen when the girls were out and stole a pan which 
I scoured and scoured till it was all shiny and new. 
Mattie wouldn’t have thought a dish-pan was the 
proper thing to take Mrs. Fisher, but she was very 
pleased with it. I know, because she sat down and 
cried over it, and people don’t do that just out of 
make-believe. I sometimes wish Mrs. Fisher had been 
my daughter. She’s so kind. When I can’t find any- 
body home to hook me up, I put on a cape and run 
around the corner to her. She doesn’t mind. I never 
seem to bother her as I bother Mattie. I find myself 
depending more and more on Mrs. Fisher. She mails 
my letters for me. Yes, perhaps it sounds dreadful 
for me to go to a stranger that way, but Mattie 
says: 

“Who are you writing to, mother?” or ‘Don’t you 
think I’d better look through the letter and see if it’s 
all right?”’ 

Once I caught her reading one of my letters I’d 
forgotten to seal. She would be angry enough if I 
read one of her letters; but because I’m old, I don’t 
count, I suppose. 


“Just the Right Weight” 

T’S queer, I think, that Mattie never seems to real- 

ize that she will get old sometime. I love Mattie 
(you can’t help loving the child you’ve sung lullabies 
to), but there is a satisfaction in the thought that she 
will eventually get tottery. Perhaps then she will 
understand my whims. She thought I was plain ugly 
because I wanted my old cape relined. She said it 
was all out of style and she didn’t want me to wear 
it. 

Until you're very old, though, you can’t realize how 
hard it is to get something that is just the right weight. 

Some wraps make you so warm you take cold and 
some are so light you’re always chilly. I rescued my 
old gray cape from the rag-bag twice, and finally Mrs. 
Fisher put a new lining in it for me. Mrs.. Fisher 
seems to understand how disheartening it is. to be 
dependent. 

Mattie looks very grim whenever I start for Mrs. 
Fisher’s. I think she’s afraid I'll talk too much when 
I’m away from her. Mattie doesn’t want her friends 
here to know that I took boarders; but I can’t stop 
talking just because I’m old, and that’s what it would 
mean if I obeyed Mattie. She doesn’t like me to talk 
about present-day affairs, because she says I’d better 
not discuss what I don’t know anything about, and 
the past is distasteful to her. 

Personally I think life is worth nothing at all with- 
out memories. Mattie’s ought not to be unhappy 
ones, either. I never made her work about the board- 
ing-house. She always had the prettiest clothes I 
could give her and I sent her to the best school. What 
could I have done for Mattie that I haven’t done, I 
ask myself over and over again; my heart truthfully 
answers, ‘‘ Nothing.’’ Certainly she needs nothing 
now, for she has many servants—who go out of their 
way to be rude to me—and two motor-cars, in which 
she never takes me because she’s always ‘‘too busy.” 
She fusses horribly when I go for long walks by my- 
self, for she says I'll probably get run over by a street- 
car, and besides people won’t understand; but she 
sniffs just as much when Mrs. Fisher drives up for me 
in her little runabout. 

Oh, how I long for a little love and understanding! 
It seems sometimes as if I couldn’t bear Mattie’s hard, 
appraising eyes. It’s so different from the years long 
ago. One day as I thought of them and the little 
Mattie that used to be, my heart overflowed and I 
leaned over and kissed her. She wiped her mouth 
pettishly and a look of disgust that I shall never forget 
seethed in her face. I think she said something, but 
I won’t repeat it. No matter. Mattie ignores me 
when she can, but if there are people around she is 
very attentive. It irritates me to have her rush to 
my side as I enter the room if there are many people 
there. She has a subtle way of calling attention to 
mv deficiencies. I think she makes people believe 


she is very good to me, and, indeed, she is as good to 
me as most children are to parents who have become 
knock-kneed and sightless. This is not a diatribe 
against Mattie; my quarrel is with age. At least 
Mattie has always made me feel that it was some- 
thing dishonorable, like a convict’s suit. 


The Old Settlers’ Picnic 

I HAD an entirely different feeling about it for the 
first time yesterday. Mrs. Fisher came for me 

about eleven, to go for a little drive. After we had 

started she showed me a lunch basket under the seat 

and said she meant to take me to the Old Settlers’ 

picnic. She thought I would enjoy the speeches. 

The place for the gathering was on the banks of 
Lake Waupatookit, and when we got there the boy 
from the livery-statle was waiting to take the buggy 
back. Mrs. Fisher and I just wandered among the 
trees. I never saw so many old people! Some of 
them carried canes, some were in wheel-chairs, and 
some of them had on dresses that looked worse than 
mine a good deal. There were children, too, with pink 
bows in their hair, and young grown-ups out for a 
holiday. 

The thing that interested me most was the fact 
that many of the old folks wore blue ribbon collars 
around their necks with a little bronze coin dangling 
in the front. Mrs. Fisher said everybody over eighty 
was honored with one, and I wanted one, too. Yes, 
I suppose I was silly, but I wanted one! I couldn't 
help seeing the polite way that the others treated 
those who wore collars. Age seemed to be a very 
desirable thing there in that green park by the ripply 
lake, and Mrs. Fisher was just going to see about 
getting me a badge of honor when who should come 
up but Mattie and Mrs. Green! They were auto- 
mobiling and did something to a tire. While the 
driver was fixing things they decided to walk 
through the park to take up time. 

Well, Mattie insisted on taking Mrs. Fisher and 
me back in the automobile. I begged for my blue 
collar, but Mattie said it would be common to wear 
it and that I didn’t want such a conspicuous thing, 
anyhow. When I persisted, she declared I was 
childish. But my heart felt all knotted up some 
way, for I did want a collar. It’s not sensible, I 
suppose, to let a little thing take such a hold 
on you. 

I couldn't sleep that night for wanting the honorable 
emblem of age. 

In the morning Mattie came into my room with her 
face set like granite—her habitual expression when 
she is around me. Never a “‘good morning” or,“‘ How 
did you sleep?’’ Instead she demanded, “What, 
aren’t you ready for breakfast yet? You know the 
maids can’t get the work done if the meals don’t come 
on time.’”” We had just got up from the table when 
Mrs. Fisher came. As soon as she entered the room 
Mattie began jerking at my collar. 

““Why don’t you wear a brooch, mother?’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You look so taggy that way.” 

Mrs. Fisher said she was just out for a short walk 
and only meant to stay for a minute. When she went 
I wanted to go a little way with her, but Mattie said 
I could not go out of the house the way I looked. I 
didn’t go. When Mrs. Fisher went out of the door 
she gave me a package that I took up to my room. 

“What is it, mother?’”’ demanded Mattie, sticking 
a finger into it suspiciously. 

“TI don’t know,” I answered. I was as curious as 
Mattie, but I wouldn’t open it before her. I hurried 
just as fast as I could to my room and locked my door. 
Mattie needn’t think she must know everything. 





The Blue Collar 
Ww the package was opened, what should fall 
out but the blue collar I had wanted so—the 
honorable emblem of age! I spread it out on the bed 
and patted it, for that little medal and soft satin 
seemed the most beautiful thing I had ever seen. All 
mine! Mine! Before I knew it I was crying. Crying 
because Mattie had not wanted me to have it and 
because Mrs. Fisher had taken the trouble to get it 
for me; crying for the tragedy of age that leaves one 
so helpless in a hurrying world that believes in the 
survival of the fittest and that it is competent to 
select the fit. I have put on the collar and looked at 
myself in the glass. It is very soft and shiny; becom- 
ing, too, with my white hair. I know I shall wear it 
many times in secret and that it will comfort me—if 
it doesn’t make me question too much why there are 
so many Matties and so few Mrs. Fishers. I wish I 
knew somebody older than I so I could be a Mrs. 
Fisher to her. 
Don’t you feel that way? 
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The Far-Away Road 


- O you see, Joe,’”’ Evelyn said, “it’s the end of the 
story. We've got to say good-by and part for- 
ever, the way they do in plays. And I hope,” 
she added, trying to speak lightly, “we can do it 

without working up a dramatic climax that will wear us 

both out.” 

Rand, huddled together in a chair behind her, took this in 
black silence, his head bent forward, his eyes fixed on the 
floor. Only a sudden contraction of the muscles of the jaw 
as he set his teeth showed that he had heard her, but she 
did not see it. She could say the words which would sep- 
arate them—she had whipped herself up to that—but she 
could not and would not look at him while she uttered them. 
She realized too well how horribly she was hurting him, and 
she wondered if he would ever realize how horribly, at the 
same time, she was hurting herself. She was doing it all 
for his sake; sometime, if not now, he would understand 
that, as he went his comparatively care-free way, and it 
was possible that he would be grateful. But what recom- 
pense could the years offer her aside from the comfort of 
knowing that she had done what was best for him? 

“I’m glad you can be so cheerful about it,’’ he flung at her, 
after what seemed to them both a long interval. ‘‘ Person- 
ally, I don’t see quite where the comedy comes in.” 

“Oh, my dear!’’ She had been standing at the window 
with her back to him, staring out at the whitewashed wall 
on the opposite side of the court which alone lighted her 
small living-room. Even before he saw the tears in her 
eyes as she turned and came toward him the tones of her 
voice told him she had reached the limit of her self-control. 
“Do you imagine for a moment that I don’t—”’ 

She stopped, tried to go on, and stopped again. Then, 
with a suddenness which he found appalling, she dropped 
on a chair near him, buried her face in her hands, and began 
to cry, not hysterically, but quietly and steadily, as one 
cries without hope. 


OR an instant Rand sat still watching her in a dull 
misery that offered no comfort for her or himself. It 
was her own doing, this thing, he reflected, and though 
his hot resentment was cooled by that rain of tears, he could 
not yet try to check them. But at last she uttered a 
choked little sob, a childish gulp that pulled at his very 
heart-strings, and in an instant he was on his knees beside 
her, holding both her hands in one of his, while he wiped 
her eyes with his handkerchief, abusing himself and sooth- 
ing her in the same breath. 

‘“‘What a beast I am!” he said, bitterly, when she was 
calm again. “I can’t make a home for you, and I can’t 
stand up under my failure. To be a cipher in business is 
bad enough, but to know I can’t even take my medicine 
with dignity—that’s the turn of the screw.” 

She put her hand over his mouth. 

“Don’t,” she said. ‘I won’t listen. 
me. I'll be all right.” 

He said no more, and for a moment she studied him in 
silence, realizing with a pang the changes the last few 
months had made in him. That he was on the verge of a 
breakdown was evident. His color showed it, and the look 
in his eyes and the deep new lines in his face. 

“You couldn’t possibly support me and my mother, too, 
as well as your father and your little niece,” she repeated, 


And don’t mind 


By ELIZABETH 
JORDAN 


harking back to the discussion her sudden collapse had 
interrupted. ‘I won’t let you risk trying it. If I could 
go on with my work after we were married that would make 
it easier, but they won’t keep a married woman—’”’ She 
broke off suddenly. ‘‘But what’s the use of going into it 
again?” she cried. ‘‘We’ve gone over it backward and for- 
ward, looked at it inside and outside, and it all comes to the 
same thing: we can’t marry. We've got big obligations in 
life, and we must meet them. For Heaven's sake, Joe, let 
us realize that and do it.” 

“T’ve saved four hundred dollars, and in a few years,’’ he 
began— 

She shook her head. 

“Four hundred dollars builds a very slender plank over 
the abyss for five persons to stand on,’’ she reminded him. 
“‘Things have grown steadily worse with us. I had almost 
three hundred saved. Mother’s illness last year took two 
hundred of it. No,” she ended, abruptly, ‘“‘it’s fate. 
We've got to part, for I know—you can’t deny it’’—she 
was speaking solemnly now, her hands on his shoulder as he 
knelt beside her, her eyes fixed on his—‘‘the struggle is 
breaking you down. You can go on if your mind is relieved 
of the constant thought that you must earn enough to sup- 
port five of us. If it isn’t you'll go to pieces.” 

He did not deny the truth of what she said. Instead, still 
on his knees, he bent toward her, speaking almost as if to 
himself, in the sudden relief of a confidence he had not 
dared to make till now. 

‘‘Sometimes I’m panic-stricken,’’ he admitted. ‘‘I wake 
up at night and break into a cold sweat, wondering what 
would happen if I broke down, and feeling sure I’m going 
to—”’ 

“T know,” she told him. ‘I’ve read it all in your expres- 
sion and in these new lines around your mouth.” 

She traced them with a tender finger-tip as she spoke, 
and he kissed her hand as it passed his lips and uttered an 
ejaculation that was half a groan. If there was anything 
he could do or leave undone, he told himself, there might 
be hope for them. But he had worked with all that was in 
him for eleven years, and he was still almost where he had 
started. That was because he had started wrong—he knew 
it now. But how would his old father and orphan niece 
live while he started again, at the foot of the hill? 

“You see, that’s the one thing I can’t bear,” Evelyn went 
on, “‘seeing it break you down. So it’s all over. And be- 
cause if we met we'd keep bringing it up and arguing about 
it, we’re going to part right here and now, like—like— 
rational beings.” 

“But I can work better if I have our marriage to look 
forward to,’’ he protested, reopening the argument at its 
beginning. ‘‘It’s an incentive to the best I’ve got in me—” 


HE checked him gently. 
“You said all that before,’’ she reminded him, “and I 
believed it, because I wanted to. But now I know better. 
Why, Joe,” she gave him a straight look, charged with 


meaning, “you know and I know that you'll go to smash 
nervously in a few weeks more if this strain keeps up.” 

“And I'll go to smash just as surely without you,” he 
muttered. ‘‘That’s my situation—the smash is coming, 
whatever happens. Those tearing pains in the back of 
my head and the frightful depression I feel are the red lights 
nature is hanging out. The doctor says that if I could 
get away and live in the country He laughed bitterly. 

“T don’t think that’s necessary.’ She spoke as_ his 
mother might have spoken, with the same comprehending 
sympathy. ‘The relief of this understanding between us 
will help you. You'll be horribly depressed for a few 
weeks; but underneath it all there will be the inevitable 
reaction. Then, by and by, you'll get your grip on things 
again and forge ahead.” 

“And if I do forge ahead?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Ra. , 

She rose with a quick gesture of decision. ‘There mustn’t 
be any promise or hopes of that kind. If there were we’d 
merely be swinging round the same old circle. So it’s all 
settled,’’ she ended, and threw up her head to face a future 
that did not hold him. ‘I’m jilting you, Joe. I’m throw- 
ing you over. That’s what it means. Stand up to it. 
Take it. Good-by.” 

She held out both hands. He rose, too, but swung away 
from her with a brusque gesture of refusal. 

“Now?” he cried. ‘“‘But—how absurd! Why, it’s 
Saturday! We always spend Saturday afternoon together.”’ 

“Get it over,” she said, smiling with lips that felt stiff. 
“One word and it’s done.” 

“But it’s our half-holiday,” 
throw that away, like everything else? 
that, at least?” 

He was staring at her now, wide-eyed, incredulous, like 
a big, hurt child, and she looked at him much as a mother 
might have looked at a small son who was demanding the 
impossible. 

“What shall I do with you, Joe?” she exclaimed, half in 
laughter, half in tears. ‘I hoped you'd understand and 
help me, but you won’t do either.” 

“Tt's Saturday afternoon,” he repeated, as if the simple 
statement answered every argument. 


he protested. ‘‘Must we 
Why can’t we have 


pe reflected rapidly. He must have his holiday, but it 
h7 should be the last. 

““Come,”’ she said, ‘we'll make a bargain. If I go with 
you up to Bronxville or out on Long Island and we spend 
the afternoon together, tramping over the hills or through 
the woods, will you say good-by when you come back, and 
keep to it ?”’ 

“Yes,” he said, dully. 
give me much choice.” 

“Then it’s settled. Let me see.” 
watch. “It’s two o’clock. Where shall we go?” 

“‘Westchester,”’ he suggested, still studying her as if he 
did not recognize the new creature she had become. ‘It 
has spots that might be a thousand miles from New York. 
Let’s go to them and lose ourselves.” 

“We'll find some far-away road,”’ she agreed, ‘that leads 
to nowhere. And we'll follow it. Shall we take something 
to eat?” 

“No,” he declared, stoutly. 


“T suppose I must. You don’t 


She looked at her 


She knew him too well to 
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take him at his word. She went into her small kitchen and 
made some sandwiches, which she covered with waxed paper 
and packed in a tin lunch-box, with two cups. Then she 
filled a thermos bottle with tea and, carrying both packages, 
returned to the living-room and handed them to him. He 
slipped them into the pockets of his overcoat. 

“We could have got tea somewhere,” he remarked, 
vaguely, as he followed her down three flights of stairs and 
out of the apartment-house where she and her mother 
lived. 

“On the far-away road?” she laughed. ‘Never. It 
wouldn't be a far-away road if it had tearooms blossoming 
along the hedge. Now let’s go and find it.” 

They took a train and rode for an hour, leaving it at a 
place neither of them knew except by name. The somber 
lure of a late October day lay over the town, which straggled 
away from the station as if eager to answer the call of the 
near-by woods. A main street led to half a dozen nonde- 
script shops, but they rejected its silent invitation and, climb- 
ing inelegantly over a rail fence, struck off across a field. 
As they walked their spirits rose. 
Nature-lovers, both, they responded — 
at once to the melancholy beauty of 
the landscape, veiled in its Indian- 
summer haze, to the pungent smell of 
burning leaves in a_ neighboring 
meadow, to the occasional glimpses of 
self-absorbed squirrels coming and 
going on the edge of the wood. 

The talk of an hour ago began to 
seem like an unpleasant dream. With 
the same impulse they resolutely 
buried the memory of it and talked 
of the things around them. In an 
hour’s walk they had come to a 
region whose narrow lanes, gnarled 
old trees, and running, vine-covered, 
neglected rail fences might have been 
in the very heart of some remote 
rural region—a far cry from city 
streets. Not a sound of urban life 
came to them; not even a slow spiral | 
of smoke floated in the air near them | 
to mark a spot where some one lived. 
Their eyes met in a common flash of 
delight. Both gloried in the sense of 
isolation that wrapped them around | 
and brought them so blessedly close. | 
And now, final touch to their supreme 
content, here at last was the far-away | 
road, a road of almost obliterated 
wagon tracks, stretched at their very | 
feet, as if to make their day a perfect 
thing. They took it, with a boyish | 
shout from Rand, and followed its 
erratic twists and turns across more 
fields, through a friendly wood, and 
along a short, almost hidden stream, 
buried deep in the long grass of a 
neglected meadow. 


UDDENLY they noticed that the | 
ky was growing dark and that a 
cold wind had come up and was sweep- | 
ing through the branches of the trees 
around them, hurling its hostage of 
leaves at their feet. Then the rain | 

fall, at first in light, scat- | 
tered drops, soon steadily, and at last 
in a relentless downpour that threat- 
ened to continue for hours. Laughing, 
yet anxious, they ran for shelter, see- | 
ing on all sides only sodden fields and __ | 
| 


began to 


writhing branches in which the wind 
was beginning to whine with a hint 


of anger in its voice. Rand seized 


“Can't be very musty with all those broken windows,” 
Rand thought. ‘But wait a minute. I’ll take a look.” 

He disappeared; then she heard an exclamation from 
inside, and almost immediately he was back again. 

“By Jove! Evie,” he said, “there’s a fireplace in here 
and some wood. I believe we can start a fire. Come along. 
It’s clean as a whistle, too,’’ he added, reassuringly, as he 
helped her over the sill. 

The living-room in which they found themselves was 
large and low-ceilinged, and, notwithstanding its emptiness 
and dilapidation, it had an air of recent occupation. There 
were andirons and ashes on the hearth of the great stone 
fireplace, and a pile of wood was neatly stacked against the 
wall. A comfortable old wooden settle stood near it, its 
venerable back raw with newly cut initials. 

“Picnic parties,’’ explained Rand, briefly, as they looked 
around. ‘Some of them evidently make a point of coming 
here regularly and building a fire. Not abadidea. They’ve 
cleaned it up, too. Sit down and watch me start a blaze.” 

He swung the settle forward and urged her into it. 
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“This room isn’t half bad,” he mused, looking around. 
“Tt’s wider than it’s long. It must be—let me see—fully 
thirty feet, taking in the whole width of the house. And I 
should say it’s twenty-five feet long.’”” He measured it with 
a calculating eye. “They threw two rooms into one, I 
suppose, when they remodeled the farm.” He loved a big 
living-room wherever he found it, but he had never owned 
one. 

“There were window-seats in those windows,’ Evelyn 
said, partly to humor him, partly because her fancy was at 
last beginning to picture and people the place at its best. 
“The view from those two windows is charming even 
through the rain—see, down the hill and along that old 
road.”’ She looked around. ‘‘There was a writing-desk 
over here,”’ she added, indicating a point, ‘‘and low book- 
cases between those windows, and,.a grandfather's clock in 
that corner, and spindle-legged tables standing there and 
there.” 

Rand looked at her curiously. 

“How do you know?” he asked. 

She laughed. “I don’t—I merely 
feel it! But you can see the marks 








The firelight searched out each corner of the old room as if it loved them all 


| of the bookcases and the clock on 
| that faded paper.” She jumped up, 
regarding her steaming shoes - with 
| satisfaction. “Now we’re going to 
| have tea. Can’t you find a soap-box 

or a chair or something so we can have 
| it elegantly?” 

While she unpacked the sandwiches 
he went into the cellar and over the 
house, poking into corners, opening 
doors, and returning at intervals with 
the spoils of his expedition. By the 
time she was ready to pour out the 
tea he had set before her three chairs, 
one old table very wobbly as to legs, 
the top of which he covered elegantly 
with his copy of an evening news- 
paper, a small box that made an 
excellent footstool, and a china plate 
and tin pail, both in a high state of 
preservation. 

“Picnic parties left ’em,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘Don’t know what we'll 
do with them, but they’ll help to 
make the table look pretty!’ 

She added the plate to the decora- 
tive scheme, and set the table before 
the fire, propping its insecure leg 
with friendly logs. Then they drew 
| up their chairs and attacked the tea 
and. sandwiches with appetites un- 
impaired by sorrow. As they lin- 
gered over the little meal he chatted 

about his jaunt through the house. 
| “There’s a fine dry cellar under 
here,” he said. ‘‘The place was well 
built originally. Look at that beam- 
ed ceiling. The dining-room’s back 
| of this, with a fine view over the 
country. The kitchen had running 
| 





water in it, and there are four bed- 
rooms upstairs, and a bathroom, and 
a little sewing-room. The wing has 
a laundry and a woodshed. Evie,” 
he laughed, boyishly, “‘let’s play it’s 
ours.” 
She looked at him with shining 
eyes. ‘Itisours,” shesaid. ‘ Noth- 
ing can ever take this hour in it away 
from us.” 


apne they had finished their 
tea he led her back to the old 
settle with knightly courtesy and 





Evelyn’s hand. 

“‘Let’s keep to thé far-away road,” - 
he said, as they raced on together. ‘‘There’s no building 
behind us, and this must lead somewhere.” 

It did. Within a few minutes they came in sight of a 
house, closed and strangely desolate, seen through the blur 
of the autumn rain. Rand pulled back a broken gate, 
which creaked protestingly on its rusty hinges, and they 
hurried along a neglected garden path to temporary shelter 
under a sagging veranda roof. Here, protected from the 
worst of the storm, they stared around them. 

The place bore the look of one that had been deserted for 
years. The garden was a mere tangle, while the fence that 
had guarded it, Rand said, was now only an impressionistic 
sketch. Here and there were great gaps showing where 
pickets had been torn out and carried away. The building, 
originally an old Colonial farm-house, had been restored 
perhaps twenty years ago, and apparently deserted about ten 
years later. Half a dozen windows were broken, and 
several shutters sagged spinelessly from solitary hinges. 
Over the veranda, whose rotten wood, soaked by years of 
rain and snow, cracked under their feet as they moved, 
crept tangled vines, bare of leaves. The veranda itself 
extended across the front and around the left side of the 
house. Rand followed it eagerly, going from window to 
window, his hands close to his eyes, peering into the dim 
interior. Standing where he had left her, Evelyn wondered 
for a moment at his interest, then told herself that he was 
trying to find a way of getting inside, to give her better 
shelter than the rain-swept veranda afforded. He had 
tried the doors in vain; they were securely bolted. But 
now, from a side window, she heard his voice and went to 
him. 

“T can get in here,” he told her. He had thrust his arm 
through a broken pane, found and released the catch, and 
was raising the sash as he spoke. An instant afterward he 
was inside, holding out his hands to help her. 

“‘Aren’t we better here?’’ she asked, hanging back. 
sure to be musty in there, and horribly dirty.” 


“Tt’s 


“Wait a minute,” he promised her, ‘‘and I’ll show you 
what authors call ‘the leaping flames.’”’ 


H= set about his task with brisk efficiency, making sure 
that the kindling he found was dry, and building his 
fire according to the cherished traditions of that art. As 
he worked he whistled under his breath. Evelyn watched 
him in silence, feeling as if each step he took was on her 
aching heart. Apparently he was absolutely care-free— 
yet they were to part forever in a few hours. 

‘What an infant he is!” she told herself, and brooded over 
him with hopeless and forgiving tenderness. Rand drew 
out his match-box with a little flourish. 

“Now, if I hadn’t acquired the vile habit of smoking, 
where would we be?’’ he boasted, as he lit the waiting pile 
of wood. The kindling caught, a thread of flame recon- 
noitered lazily and decided to spread, the dry wood snapped 
responsively. In a few minutes the dim old room was 
transformed. Evelyn felt a strange peace stealing over 
her. She put her feet on the fender, turning the wet soles 
of her boots to the comforting heat, and Rand came and sat 
beside her, his stout shoes close to hers, looking at his fire 
with proud proprietorship. 

“Comfy, isn’t it?’”’ he asked, and turned on her the eyes 
of a happy boy. ‘“‘Homelike, too. Jove! how good this is 
—just the two of us here alone in front of our own fire!”’ 

Evelyn did not answer, except by a pressure from the 
hand he had taken into his. She was not yet wholly under 
the spell of the illusion which held him. She still heard 
the rain and wind of the outer world to which they must 
soon return. That Rand could find ‘‘homeyness”’ in this 
decaying structure merely because it held her and a fire 
caused her an almost unbearable pang. She knew so well 
the kind of home he needed. In fancy she had constructed 
it a thousand times. But now at last she knew she could 
never have it ready for him, nor see him in it. 

Full of his own reflections, Rand talked on. 


== — seated her on it, the soap-box under 

her feet as excess of comfort. Then 
he sat down beside her and looked at her adoringly, while 
she leaned back, giving herself up wholly at last to the sweet- 
ness of this game they were playing together. The fire- 
light glinted on her brown hair, and now in her eyes, as she 
turned to him, was the mischievous spark he loved to see 
there. But even as he looked at her his heart ached mad- 
deningly. Here was the one woman in the world for him— 
the woman he loved and who loved him; yet he must lose 
her because he could not supply her with the bare necessities 
of life. The thought was intolerable to him. He rushed 
into speech. 

“It’s ours,” he began, briskly. ‘‘I’ve just come out from 
town,’’ he went on, drawing closer to her, “‘and it’s snowing 
and blowing great guns. I had a hard tramp up from the 
station, but when I got here you heard my step on the 
piazza and you opened the door and kissed me and helped 
me to take my coat off, and then you brought me in here for 
tea and to get dry before I went upstairs. Now I’m 
going to tell you how things went at the office to-day, and 
what that beast Jenkins did.”’ 

“He’s afraid you'll get his job,”’ she said. ‘‘That’s what’s 
the matter with him. I’m sure,’’ she added, with true 
wifely complacency, ‘‘you ought to have it. You do all 
the work.” 

He talked on, keeping to his réle, and conveying to her a 
singular sense of reality in an intimate discussion of business 
and home matters between a husband and wife. She told 
him the waitress had left that morning because life was not 
sufficiently hectic in the country. He promised to bring 
a new one out from town the next evening, and to play 
bridge with her every evening she remained, her wages to 
be the stakes. They decided to extend the veranda around 
the right side of the house, and to take their meals on it dur- 
ing the summer. They also planned several important 
changes in the garden, and agreed that they needed a new 
slate roof. 

(Continued on page 244) 
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RECEDING CHAPTERS: Growing up just back of the heather- 

clad headlands of the North Sea, this girl of good family, left mother- 
less when but a child, determined to achieve America and a career. 
Her father married again. Anna's ideals soon became those of the new 
generation instead of the old Norwegian traditions. A chance line in 
a letter from America, ‘Why don't you let Anna come here and study 
medicine?” determined her fate. Soon she bade good-by to the gray 
mists of Christianssand and on the Norge reached New York Harbor 
with but ten dollars in her pocket, and having but one friend, who lived 
a thousand miles away. She came in through the immigration gates 
“just a letter and a number." Then she traveled by train across coun- 
try, dazed by the prairies new to her Norwegian eyes. Reaching Min- 
neapolis, her real life in America began. She went to work as a servant 
in a family of modest means, and her trials were many in learning their 
ways and the English language. Two summers at a lake-resort hotel 
—working in the laundry and dining-room—brought a humorous and 
pathetic series of adventures, which ended in Anna's joining her sister 
in Chicago. A longing for her first American “home” made her return 
to Minneapolis. And then New York was her goal. She came to the 
city, and here her struggles took on a different aspect. First, the lack 
of work, then the hunt for a job, and finally the numerous experiences 
which a girl meets in the business world. These came in generous measure 
to Anna—some almost heartbreaking, and others of a kind to encourage 
and help her. Then came her chance to study at a university. Anna 
tells with what aspiration she arrived at the university, what the condi- 
tions were for a poor girl making her own way—and who her real friends 
were. During her course almost every sort of experience came to Anna, 
in class-rooms and in the world outside where she worked and studied 
with unfaltering ambition. 


CHAPTER VI 


IKE an exile hearing his mother tongue in a foreign land 

I listened to the hum of the big city rising above 

the clanging and whistling of the ferry-boats as once 

more I returned to New York, this time to 

finish my medical course. I longed to get to work, 

to try out what I knew, to learn to stand on my own feet. 

At college I had too often felt like a huge, helpless mass of 

jelly with arrows of learning entering from all sides, in such 

numbers and such rapid succession that there was no time 

for adjustment. Perhaps soon we might be allowed to 

blow our own noses! Not yet! Even with an A.B. degree 

we were mere children in the eyes of the professors whose 
field of vision covered years of experience and hard work. 

“But you must know something after all these years of 
study,’’ my room-mate would say when I had been enlarging 
upon the topic of the futility of sifting most things to the 
bottom. 

“No—not a thing. It is all in bits.” 

Little by little, however, a door seemed to open through 
the aid of some unseen force, and that force was the human 
throng in the clinics and hospital wards. 

In the beginning it was the cause of no little concern that 

I seemed to possess a faculty for transferring the patients’ 
aches and ills toemyself. An ulcerated surface would send 
chills down my back, and fever-thinned faces make me feel 
weak in the knees. One evening while studying diseases 
caused by parasites the room seemed full of things that 
crawl and sting. I resolutely closed the book, took a bath, 
and went for a walk. Perhaps I had made a mistake, after 
all! Then one day one of the old white-haired doctors em- 
phatically asserted that unless we could feel all the symp- 
toms our patients told us they had we were not fit to be 
doctors. I took new courage. 
UT the clinics were not only places for the study of dis- 
Some of the causes of human misery were driven 
home with a vividness I had never known before. One day 
a mother brought her young daughter for treatment. The 
chief assigned her to me, and I took her into the examina- 
tion-room. She was a frail, light-haired, beautiful little crea- 
ture, but reeking with perfume and powder. After question- 
ing and examining her I brushed her hair back from her 
forehead. 

‘Do you go out late nights, little sister?” 

At first there was a look of defiance in her eyes, and 
then she put her face down in the pillow and sobbed. I left 
her alone and went into the waiting-room. Her mother 
anxiously looked at me. 

“Put your child to bed and be good to her. Sheneedsa rest.”" 

When I went back she had 
quieted down and told me how 
her father was dead and her 
mother took in washing to 
support three children younger 
than herself. 

“And I couldn’t bear to see 
them starve—and—oh, you 
don’t know how easy it is.”’ 

“Yes, I know.” 

On another day a German 
brought his little Lena to have 
us send her to the country. 

“Whatis your trouble, Lena?” 

“My heart.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Fifteen.” 

She did not look more than 
twelve, but I said nothing. 
Then she told me she was 
working in a factory from eight 
to six, sewing buttons on under- 
wear. I listened to her heart. 

“Ever have rheumatism?” 

““Yes—several times.” 

“Many flights of stairs to climb?” 

“Five at home and two at the factory.” 

I consulted my chief and pulled the father aside: 

“T am afraid Lena won't live very long unless she gets a 
fest.” 

He lifted his hands. 

‘Ach Himmel—so viele children—and she has to work, I 
has to work, meine frau has to work.” 

“Yes, I know. Couldn’t you carry her up the stairs and 
see that she does nothing in the house?” 
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“Mein Gott—can’t she in the country gehen?” 

“We'll see.” 

A few nights later I passed through the street where she 
lived on my way home and waited at the corner. About six 
o’clock she came, tired and pale, and a few minutes later 
her father carried her up the dingy stairs. And she might 
have been dancing with the other children had she only 
come to us in time! 

The work at times seemed like cleaning the Augean stables. 
Of what use was it to tell a beginning tuberculous case to 
go home, eat eggs and drink milk, when he had a large family 
huddled in a room or two, crying for the bare necessities of 
life? And when a man came back after his operation saying 
it had done him a world of good because now he could take 
two whiskeys a day, whereas before he could not stand one, 
it seemed that triumph had been turned to defeat. 

But diseases had a terrible fascination in their ever-vary- 
ing forms. The same hollow-cheeked, bright-eyed “‘Cap- 
tain of the Men of Death’’ claimed as his own the rosebud 
face of a child that limped into the clinic clutching its 
mother’s skirts, and the crouchng form of an old-young 
longshore-hand to whose chest I hesitated to put my ear, 
knowing that there I must hear his death-warrant. It was 
the same in the laboratory, where, under the microscope, slide 
after slide showed a dogged adherence to a law of lawless- 
ness. And I would watch an imaginary battle through the 
microscope between dark cells and light cells till the pro- 
fessor would call out: 

“Don’t sit in coma over your microscopes. Get busy.” 

And I got busy, but I could not stop the flood of pictures 
that came and went. Sometimes it seemed that I saw a 
rocky coast with struggling swimmers whom we were trying 
to pull ashore. Some we reached—others were thrown in 
by the breakers and left on the rocks while the foam receded, 
blood-streaked, triumphant. There they lay before their 
time, cold ruins of former palaces, prostitutes, infants, sui- 
cides—dead, dead, dead. How cheap seemed human life, 
and how the gates of death grated on their hinges night and 
day! Those were times when it seemed better to bury one- 
self in the laboratory than to help light up the dark places, but 





Indian scene in historical pageant 


the human element was too strong, and I was drawn back 
again to the scenes of deepest sorrows and highest joys, for 
those benefited dutweighed those beyond repair, and the 
gates of .life also were swinging open night and day. 


T was the evening of one of the days of late winter, when 
there is a something in the air that makes people in the 
cities look up to the sky, children play new games, and the 
people in the country look to the soil to see if the grass is be- 
ginning to sprout. As I walked through the lower East 
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Side sniffing the air, I knew that somewhere down in the fra- 
grant South—in Florida and on the Nile—the birds of pas- 
sage were sitting in secret council over dates for their depart- 
ure. It was spring, it was life that was coming; it shone on 
the faces of the pushcart-men and the olive-skinned women 
weighing varicolored textures against their money in the 
glaring, smoky light. There was playing of guitars and man- 
dolins, and the old blind beggarwoman had ceased calling, 
for her little tin cup was heavy with pennies. 

“‘ Adelina—Adeli-na! La dottoressa!”’ 

I looked up. A woman on the second floor was calling 
into the street. I had reached the address given me by my 
chief, and the neighborhood was evidently looking for me. 
A little grimy hand slipped into mine and led me up six 
flights of dark stairs. She pointed to a door and then slipped 
back to her playmates. I knocked, but no one answered, 
and I entered. In the kitchen a dim night-lamp was burn- 
ing on the shelf in front of the Holy Virgin and Saint Joseph. 
At the table I saw the dim outline of a man with his face 
buried in his hands. From the next room came a low moan. 
I opened the door and looked in: a white bed, a dark head 
with star-eyes and lips drawn tightly to hide the pains that 
rent her young body like fangs. 

“Ave Maria,” the old mother crossed her hands. 

“‘Help me, help me! I am so afraid,”’ came from the drawn 
lips. 

But I was afraid too, afraid and mystified at the forces of 
life. My pulses quickened as I worked. This was my first 
real charge. I must not, must not lose it. A little later I 
carried a tiny bundle into the kitchen. 

“Ecco!” 

The man looked up. As I put the bundle into his arms I 
almost got tears in my eyes at his boundless joy. When, an 
hour later, I left the room he was softly crooning and bend- 
ing over the child, while in the dim light before the image of 
the Blessed Virgin the old mother was saying prayers for the 
new-born soul. As I softly turned the latch she rose, put 
my hands to her lips, and whispered: 

“‘Benedicite!”” ‘ 

Little did she know how her word sent me speeding home- 
ward and lighted up the pages of the large books, for the 
day of reckoning for the year was drawing nearer and 
nearer, and I must keep my scholarship for an other year. 


S I summed up my work and drew my conclusions, 
there was one thing I had been looking for in vain. I 
had been told again and again that a woman would meet in- 
numerable obstacles in medicine and that she would only be 
treated with tolerance by the professors and the men stu- 
dents. The obstacles I had expected and found, the other 
I had never found. The professors treated us all alike, 
‘“busted”’ women as well as men, and as for the men students 
in the class, they were our friends. As I was commenting 
on this fact to one of the doctors one day he said: 

“It is when you get out of college and try to get into hos- 
pitals that you will have difficulty. But few hospitals are 
open to women, and no doctor is fit to practise without a 
hospital training.” 

He had spoken the apparent truth, but I wanted to get at 
the inner truth. Could it be prejudice? 

I strolled down the corridor and went into the committee- 
room to study my dosage book till it should be time for the 
clinic to open. 

““Nux vomica—I-4 grains; extract of nux vomica—4-1 
grain’’—page after page, drug after drug, I went over, but 
somehow the figures did not stick. I was still thinking of the 
doctor’s words. How many times had I not been told be- 
fore that it would be useless to 
try to get through college on 
nothing! Then the obstacles 
had been fixed—passive. Now 
a living,.active wall of human 
flesh and blood arose in the 
form of hospital boards that 
made the other obstacles seem 
like molehills. At this point 
in my observations I had 
reached the dosages of opium. 
Whether it was the soft light 
of the room, the comfortable 
chair, or the opium, I never 
knew, but I began thinking of 
De Quincey, and before I knew 
it the worthy physicians and 
scientists around the walls 
seemed to step out of their 


frames and walk about the 
room. 
“You ought to be home 


raising sons to do this work,” 
one of them said, looking in- 
tently at me. 

I did not wince. I had heard this before. “And why does 
he think I don’t want to?” I said to myself. 

“You ought to know how to keep house, to sew, 
ree td 

“T do know how—better than most women. I am liv- 
ing on four dollars a week—room and board—in New York 
City.” 

“Leave her alone,” said one of the men with a more mod- 
ern cut of clothes. Then he came to the back of my chair 
and whispered in my ear: 
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“Dig a tunnel under the wall 
help you.” 

The guard stuck his head through the door and order was 
restored. I had forgotten all about the clinic, but there 
was still time to go home to dig the tunnel, for that meant 
some more hard work 


or walk around it. I'll 


XAMINATIONS were safely over. A huge room at incu- 
bator temperature, rows of glistening brows oozing 
knowledge, and the professor down in the pit in silence await- 
ing the harvest were soon but a memory, for I was, working 
in clinics from morning till night, seeing all the book-things 
before my very eyes, and only studying when I wanted to. 
[f I could only do this all summer, I said to myself, but like 
the sword of Damocles the thought constantly hung over 
my head: You must get to work to make money for the win- 
ter. I had sold my dining-room furniture, but I needed that 
money for books and clothes. Evening after 
evening I would put out my office clothes = -— 
for the next day, but when morning came 
there was always one more case at the 
clinic to be followed up, always something 
interesting at the morgue. The truth was 
that I would a thousand times rather 
strap ulcerated legs or coax, hypodermic 
rooms filled with odors 
disease- 


needles in hot 
of chemicals and poverty - and 
stricken humanity than I would pound 
a typewriter and take notes at a 
mahogany desk downtown. But room- 
rent. must be paid, starvation was not my 
forte, and the last week in June I pulled 
myself together to face job-hunting once 
more. Then something happened. 

I tore into the little apartment one noon 
waving a letter I had just extracted from 
the mail-box. 

“Ruth, I am going away. A friend of 
mine has recommended me as housekeeper 
to a summer camp in Maine, and 

‘When are you going? How big is it?” 
Ruth exclaimed, dropping the knives and 
forks all over the table which she was just | 
setting for our noon-day meal. 

“Oh, about a hundred people.” 

“Can you do it?” 

“Doit? They want me and I am going. 
I can do anything.” 

Bloomers and a middy-blouse and a tent 
for three months! What luck! I turned at least six times 
before’ going to sleep that night 

On the evening of the second day following I was miles 
away, riding through the open country. Somehow, it made 
me think of home, for the sun had just gone down and a 
soft dream-light like that of the Northern summer night lay 
over pine-trees, the winding river, and blue, distant moun- 
tain-ridge. The odors of pine-trees and sweet-fern and wild 
flowers set my heart beating; it was like meeting beloved, 


long-lost friends. 

I had not announced the hour of my arrival, for I did not 
know, and so I stepped off at the little station and started 
off in the direction indicated by a signboard at the roadside. 
I had not gone many steps when a farmer with his rig over- 
took me. 

“Going to the camp?” 

I nodded. “Fe . sr.” 

“T'll give you a lift to the cross-roads. 
in?” 

Old-world hospitality, too, I said to myself, and fell into a 
reverie, imagining I was on my way to my grandfather's 
home on the highlands, while the farmer acquainted me with 
the failure or success of his crops and the ravages of the 
brown-tails. 


Won't you step 


T was dark when I reached the camp, and no life 
to bestirring. As I entered the large barn 
dining-room a straight, tall figure came from out of the 
I announced my errand. He put out his 


seemed 


shadows. 
hand: 
“You are welcome.” } 
There was a genuineness in that firm hand and gent 
voice that made me feel his words. When I had been 
shown my tent and was unpacking my suit-case there 
was a merry call outside and a strong face—such as 
might have belonged to one of Ibsen’s Viking women 
peered in through the flaps. 
“Just wanted to know if you had everything.” 
When she had 
What did it all mean? I 
had not been received like that at any of the summer 
resorts where I had worked before. Perhaps they thought 
I was one of the guest But I asked myself no further 
questions and went back into the open. From the 
wide meadows where fireflies were playing hide-and- 
seek drifted the odor of ripening grasses and clover, 
and beyond them where waters gleamed in the star- 
light there seemed to be singing and beating of drums. 
I followed the sound till the red light of a camp fire 
flickered through the underbrush on the river bank. 
I looked down: there were a score or more of ten to 
twelve year old “Indian” boys with their chief, dancing 
a war dance around the blazing logs on the beach while 
one of their number was 


She was the inner wheel of the camp. 
gone I sat down bewildered. 





wildly beating the tom-tom. 
and inarticulate sounds sent m 
back to my own Indian days in the Norwegian woods 
when my brother and | 
sheep. ee 


Ominous war-whoc Pp 


lassoed the cows and the 
. Faster and faster beat the tom-tom, faster 
and faster the lithe brown bodies circled around th« | 
fire, till at last they broke away into the thicket, whooping 
with the uncontrollable delight of boyhood summer 
days. As I saw the ‘‘squaws” and other campers put 
away the remnants of the evening meal I knew why the 
dining-room had been deserted. Then I remembered 
I was hungry, slipped down the bank, and was over- 
whelmed with sympathy and bacon and brown bread. oe 


When, a little later, we walked back through the meadows 
the camp bugler called out the time, slowly, as if afraid to 
disturb the tired braves. 

Early next morning I had cut off the last twenty years 
of my existence and was running about barefoot in the dew- 
drenched meadows. As I made my way toward the green on 
the other side of the road I heard young voices and the voice 
that had bid me welcome the evening before. They all called 
him ‘‘Daddy.”’ There were ten or twelve of them, hoeing 
and weeding in a corn-patch. It was a picture radiating 
peace and gladness: the blooming children’s faces, full of 
eager anticipation, voices bubbling with laughter, glistening 
green leaves, and over it all the joyous morning light. When 
I approached the man looked up and called out, lustily: 

“Good morning, Norway!” 

‘Good morning,” I replied, adding half shamefacedly, 
“ Daddy.” 





A morning in the vegetable garden 


He laughed and handed me a hoe. I had certainly come 
home. 

A little later, as I was making investigations in the little 
lean-to kitchen, two or three boys of fifteen arrived, tug- 
ging at a large tub filled with vegetables for the dinner. I 
looked at them: tan-faced, tan-legged, bursting with health 
they were. As in a moving-picture film they were for a 
moment veiled by a picture arising in my mind of the 
scenes of bankruptcy in the clinics. Would that I could 
pull the benches in the waiting-room out into the green 
meadows and make the occupants stay there all day long! 
When I looked again there were more brown faces, more 
exuberant youth, and dancing, hungry eyes watching the 
golden-brown muffins coming out of the oven, for it was 


breakfast-time and hunger-time. What did I hear? There 
was singing and organ music in the dining-room. Singing 


and working the day in! Had these people hit upon the 


secret of living? 


WAS amazed to see that everybody seemed to be doing 

something. After breakfast I said to the lady in charge 
of the dining-room: 

“When are the guests coming?”’ 


The kitchen and laundry staff at camp 
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“The guests?” 

‘Well, I mean the people who do nothing.” 

She laughed. 

“They don’t come here. We all work.” 

Then she pointed out a New York editor with a huge 
checked apron wiping dishes, a musician strolling down the 
road with an egg-basket, college boys working in the fields, 
and fingers that were better acquainted with the keyboard 
and embroidery needle than the broom-handle shelling peas 
under a large apple-tree. There was singing and chatting 
and a comradeship that made the hard work fall lightly from 
the hands, and before I knew it it was again evening. The old 
sense of freedom of the out-of-doors took hold of me as we 
danced the day out to the rhythm of a Scandinavian folk- 
dance. I could not help it; I had to turn a somersault on 
my way to my tent. 

‘How do you like it here?” 

It was the merry voice of last evening. 

=~ “Oh—I am living,— ‘Muzzie,’ that is 

| all.” 

“That is quite enough.” 

| For it was life to me after the winter’s 

| one-sided work to fall asleep tired all over, 

to drive to town for provisions in a blue 

| lumber wagon of a dewy morning, with 

| apples stowed away in one corner, to go 

clamming on the beach till the tide rushed 

in; to dream in a blueberry-patch in a 

lazy summer afternoon with glittering in- 

sects and swift-eyed birds flying about 

and a jeweled garter-snake gliding away 

in the tall grasses. It was life to walk 

through the moonlit pine cathedrals more 

wonderful than operas and paintings and 

| poetry, for they were all there, and then 

to return home to such a world of 
men. 

In the evening when the young folks had 
been tucked away by their teachers in 
bungalows and tents, the grown-ups, from 
the cook to ‘‘Daddy,” gathered in the 
quaint drawing-room up-stairs in the barn, 
a room of lights and shadows, rafters, old 
rugs and spinning-wheels, and an air of 
sweet forgetfulness of things that fret and 
memories of great events. If one listened 
carefully one might hear the voices of 

al great men and women who had spoken 

there; the works of great musicians carried 

on violins, cellos, and piano; words of poets and writers of 
all ages. 





UT not all entertainments were culled out of the past. 

While my energies were bent toward keeping mouths 
filled, those of others took the form of music or drama. Dur- 
ing the last week of the camp season preparations were made 
for an all-day open-air performance of events of early Ameri- 
can history. Out of the costume-room merged pilgrims, In- 
dians, trappers, revolutionists, for rehearsals, every one with 
a preoccupied air, learning “‘lines’’ and moving about in a 
bygone period. 

The great day had come and was almost gone. The pil- 
grims had made their landing in spite of the stormy wind, the 
ravages of the Boston tea-party were still visible on the 
beach, while the “Indians” were slinking away, their 
painted faces toward the western sun. Now the out- 
door stage was lighted by blazing logs, the leaves overhead, 
trembling in the night wind, were the orchestra. In the 
flickering shadows the audience waited silently and breath- 
léssly as the author himself read the prologue to a poetic 
drama, written while at camp, of the days when the white 
men were sti!l pressing on toward the western horizon and 
the red men were painting their trail with blood. 

Near me was sitting a man with gray hair and toil- 
worn frame. As the noble leader fell and was carried 
off the stage to the burial-ground and his grief-stricken 
followers took up his war-cry, I saw tear after tear 
steal down his time-lined face. It was a simple 
tribute to the sincere expression of truth, more precious 
than columns of written praise. 

There was a deep hush, enhanced by the distant 
Indian war-cries, as the author again stepped out of 
the shadows and in a voice filled with joy and emotion 
read the epilogue: 


“Oh, let us fling our lives 
In with God’s life, and in our little corner 
Our cranny of Earth, make our part of the world 
Deathlessly great.” 


I saw the old man fold his hands, and I folded mine. 
It was like a mighty prayer for the future. As the 
fallen leader of that little band of pioneers was still 
one of us, so ages hence our work must live. 

A few mornings later I was awakened not by the 
camp bugle nor the sound of falling apples in the 
orchard, but by the morning call to work of the streets 
of Manhattan. My muscles stiffened and I walked 
into the crowded ways of the East Side once more, 
humanity close and friendly. Why am I mad to be 
back among white-covered beds with blue-veined, pale, 
and idle hands that have to take what is given them; 
the red-and-white operating-rooms, and the labora- 
tories where mute microscopes and test-tubes tell their 
stories of human ills more vividly than text-books and 
long lectures? Why do objects of horror and pity 
become interesting and a means of self-expression? Why 
does the incessant work of night and day seem like a 
recompense rather than slavish toil? Because it 1s 
done in the shadow of great men who urge us on by 
their own unselfish labor, and because there is room, 
and always will be room, for the realization of one’s ow? 
powers and limitations, for medicine is an art as varied 
and full of possibilities as humanity itself. 








THE END 
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Queen Wilhelmina 


UEEN WILHELMINA of Holland is 

indeed a woman of interest among 
the European royalties. All the world has LTTE: 
sympathized with her in her natural disap- ; 
pointment at the lack of a direct male 
heir to her throne. Yet, since the fact has 
passed into history that nations governed 
by women have been well governed, Holland 
may hope for many years of prosperity 
under another queen, in the event of the 
little Princess Juliana succeeding her mother. 
As was Queen Wilhemina herself, the little 
princess is being trained especially for the 
high position which she seems destined to 
fill. The Queen is taking a large share of 
this training on her own shoulders. 





RE i aes 





LAUNDRY 


HICAGO has the distinction of furnish- 
ing the first woman recruit to the ranks 

of the civil and consulting engineers—Mary 
E. Ewing. Mrs. Ewing is the widow of the 
late William Bion Ewing, one of the most 
reggae engineers of the Middle West, 
who died in 1911. She has taken up suc- 





Carmen Sylva 


HE Queen of Roumania, Elisabeth by 

name, but better known to the reading 
world as Carmen Sylva, has recently under- 
gone an operation for cataract. That this 
danger of blindness should be threatening 
Queen Elisabeth is particularly tragic. For 
years her special care has been for the blind 
of her country. She has built schools for 
them and has done much for their comfort 
and pleasure and for their industrial educa- 
tion. In her city for the blind, called Vatra 
Luminoso (the Lighted Hearth) she has 
erected hundreds of buildings. The income 
from the fifty-odd volumes of poetry, stories, 
romances, and essays of which she is the 
author has been for years devoted to chari- 
table work. Besides her literary achieve- 
ments Carmen Sylva is a fine pianist and 
promoter of all musical enterprises, an 
adept at illumination of manuscripts, an 
expert lace-maker, and skilful at all kinds of 
needlework. Her only child, a little daugh- 
ter, died at the age of four years. 


S the King and Queen of Roumania have 


ue haan, 








RUNNNLE 


ROE 


cessfully work on various sewerage and 
water systems, half-million-dollar contracts, 
which her husband had on hand at the time 


no children, the King’s nephew, Prince 


Ferdinand, is ‘the Crown 


Crown Prince: 


Prince. 


The 


; was Princess Marie of Saxe- 





of his death. She herself appeared before 
each of the various boards or companies 
which had.let the contracts to her husband, 
and each unhesitatingly passed the contracts 
on into her management. 

Mrs. Ewing had assisted her husband in 
his work for twenty-five years, and thus 
secured her training. He had done much 
of his planning at home, where she observed 


Coburg- Gotha, eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Ex dinburgh and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
Queen Victoria’s second son. Thus she 
is closely related to the English royal family, 
and through her mother, who was the Grand 
Duchess Marie of Russia, she is a first cousin 
of the present Tsar. She is iwi thor- 
oughly in earnest the preparation for her 
future task as consort to Roumania’s King. 





his methods and his solutions of problems, 
and where she joined with him in reading 
and studying technical books. She took all 
the care of his maps, blue prints, tracings, 
and drawings. Besides, she accompanied 
him on his trips of inspection and so became 
familiar with the practical side of the actual 
construction work, 

Mrs. Ewing considers her unique situation 
the most natural thing in the world— her 
stepping in and assuming her husband’s 
professional duties with which she is thor- 




















oughly acquainted. She advocates that 
every woman should interest herself in and 
familiarize herself with her husband’s busi- 
ness, and associate herself with it, as it 
makes her independent and fortifies her 
against emergency. She considers that 
civil engineering offers splendid opportuni- 
ties to women who have inclinations in that 
direction, and thinks that no feature of it is 
outside of woman’s element. 


































Mrs. J. Russell Selfridge 


RS. J. RUSSELL SELFRIDGE, widow of an admiral in 

the United States Navy, was left on her own resources 
when her husband died suddenly. This woman of culture, 
gentle training, and fashionable acquaintance suddenly and 
unexpectedly showed a practical side. She entered the 
School of Household Arts, Teachers College, in New York, 
and learned all there is to learn about up-to-date scie ntific 
laundering. Then she estab- 
lished a model ‘Country 
Laundry” ina New York sub- 
urb, inviting her patrons to 
come and visit their weekly 
wash, receiving in a pale gray 
barn, with flowers blooming in 
the windows, surrounded by 
neat, uniformed laundry-girls 
happily at work. The proper 
care of these girls was one of 
Mrs. Selfridge’s chief prob- 
lems and contributed largely 
to her success. For she was 
highly successful, building up 
a patronage including some 
of the most distinguished 
names in a locality of dis- 
tinguished people. Recently, 
however, she has given up the 
active laundry and has been 
busily employed lecturing 
and writing on the subject of 
efficiency in laundry work. 
Mrs. Selfridge has become an 
authority on her subject. 


Report says 


that she is a most charming 


woman, 
dressed 
credited, 


beautiful, 
princ esses 
too, with 


and one of the 
in Europe. She i: 


an unusually 


best- 


bright 











mind. Her eldest son, who is in the direct 


line for the throne, is now an officer in one 


of the Roumanian regiments. 
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Letters to Girls 


with Problems — I 
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o Marie Who Flirts 


* ARIE dear.—You say you want me to 
tell you “honestly” if I think “there’s 
any harm in a girl flirting now and 
then.”” But—now, don’t get angry!— 
the I read over your letter the more it 
seems to me that you don’t want me to tell 
you what I think, unless I think, with you, that it 
isn’t harmful, or silly, or anything but “just fun.” 
So I don’t know quite how to begin. I can read 
between the lines of your letter. I know that you 
have been reprimanded for this practice; and that 
whatever you may have replied to the person who 
criticized you, in your indignant mind you have 
characterized him or her as an “old has-been”’ or 
“old” something-or-other, who cannot remember 





more 


the feelings of youth. 

You wrote to me because you know I try to help 
older people realize the girl’s point of view. Ican 
see that you really do not see ‘‘any harm” in flirt- 
ing, and that you quite honestly expect me to agree 
with you; also, that you are going to be bitterly 
disappointed in me when I don’t. Now, what can 
we do about it? How can I make you believe that 
I am seeing this thing from your side as well as from 
the side of those who remonstrate with you? Usually 
there are two aspects to things that youth and age 
disagree about; usually there is some right on each 
side; usually there is some concession that each 
ought to make. But this time, Marie dear, there is 
only one possible attitude; it simply is out of the 
question to try to defend any other. 

You may not mean ‘‘any harm” when you flirt; 
but the harm will be done just the same. Your baby 
ister does not mean any harm when she puts her 
wee finger on the hot stove; but she gets as severely 
burned as if she put it there with intent to hurt it. 
not mean any harm when she goes “slush- 
ing” through a delightful big puddle in the gutter 
or the back lot; but she gets croup or bronchitis 
just the same. Your very small brother may not 
mean to do wrong when he plays with matches; but 
the fire he innocently kindles does just as much 
damage as if he had lit it with intent to burn and 
destroy. 


She doe S 


TOP and think, dear! The fact that they didn’t 
know any better seldom if ever saves people 
from the penalty for what they do. How many times, 
every year, does some one who ‘didn’t know it was 
loaded”’ kill one of his nearest and dearest with 
rifle or revolver pointed in “‘play’’! What difference 
does it make in the deadliness of a bullet, or in the 
vulnerability of human flesh because the trigger was 
pulled in fun and not in fury? 

Flirting is dangerous. It is dangerous to you, and 
to the young men, and to the other girls whom you 
do not even know. Some day you will fully under- 

tand this; and when you remember that you used 
to flirt your face will blaze with shame; but the dis- 
tressful memory will be there, and contrition won't 
make it any easier to bear. I wish I could make you 
understand how I long to save you from that self- 
reproat h! 

You know how I love girls, and sympathize with 
them; and how, in nearly everything I do, I try to 
make things sweeter and happier and easier for 
them! You know how tenderly, reverently, I regard 
romance in a girl’s life, and how earnestly I always 
plead for her right to live and work so that she may 
have every opportunity of meeting with love and 
glorying in it in the purest, sweetest way. I feel 
sure that if you had not known this you would not 
have written to me as you did. Now, how am I to 
retain your belief in my sympathy and at the same 
time try to make clear to you the harmfulness of 
flirting? 

Suppose you were to look out of the window this 
very minute and see your precious wee sister, who 
is four years old and inclined to bronchitis, slushing 
joyously, with many ecstatic giggles, through a big 
puddle in the strect. Your mother, let us say, is not 
at home. You rap sharply on the window and 
beckon wee Jean in. She looks up at you, laughs 
gleefully, and goes on slushing. Crazed with the 
remembrance of how she looked when last she paid 
the penalty for cold, wet feet, you rush down and 
seize her and drag her indoors. She shall not toss, 
to-night, in a fevered delirium, while you look on, 
helpless, and feeling as if your poor heart had for- 
gotten how to beat. But when you tear her from 
her play and bear her within and rush her into a 
hot bath and insist upon her staying warm and dry, 
does she appreciate your loving anxiety? Does she 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


reflect that it is because she is as the apple of your 
eye that you dragged her out of that delectable rain- 
puddle? And is it because you have forgotten what 
fun puddles were, that you bring her in? Suppose 
she flashes out at you: ‘“‘Jean likes to be sick!” 
Does that deter you? It does not! For even if you 
thought she knew what she was saying you would 
still be very, very sure that Jean has no right to 
plunge her adoring family into anxiety. 

Perhaps, if she is very angry at you, Jean will 
call you a “nasty old cross thing.” And if you try 
to persuade her that you are neither nasty nor old 
nor cross, you'll appreciate how I feel as I write 
to you. 


OW, I want to tell you a few things out of my 
intimate, personal knowledge of some girls who 
flirt. To begin with, I have never known one of 
them who was not more or less continuously un- 
happy. I am not sure that I know just why this is. 
I only know that it is so. The prettiest and most 
charming of all these girls may serve for an illus- 
tration. She is a beautiful creature, as exquisite to 
look upon as anything I ever saw. And when she 
is in her sober senses and behaving with dignity she 
is bewitching. But she has a great many moments 
that are not sober—that are very, very mad. She 
loves flirtation—not because she is ever hungry for 
admiration, for she always has an embarrassment 
of it, but because she has a restless, nervous nature 
and craves excitement. Forty men may be paying 
court to her, but her interest goes straying after the 
forty-first who knows she is a flirt and is trying to 
keep out of her way. She is determined that he 
shall not succeed. She makes arch advances; she 
pursues him with pretty attentions and all the wiles 
of coquetry. And she nearly always gets him! I 
do not remember that I have ever seen her fail. 
She gets his interest, his admiration. She leads him 
on and on until he is infatuated—until he bores her 
with his ardor and she gets exasperated and declares 
she wishes she had never seen the ‘‘old nuisance.” 
Then—I cannot count how many times I have 
watched this happen, always in the same way—he 
begins to see what a selfish trifler she is, and hates 
her for the dauce she has led him, for the hurt she 
has dealt his self-respect; and as soon as he gives 
her one clear, steady look and recognizes her for the 
Juggernaut of vanity she is, she begins to feel that 
she “really cares” for him. The finish of each flirta- 
tion chapter is a flood of tears, of self-reproaches. 
But there is always another chapter—and another— 
and another, with the same ending. 
Why? 


WELL, I’ve puzzled over it a great deal. I begin 

to think that with her it is a form of hysteria, 
a lack of balance, a habit which she has indulged so 
long that now she probably cannot get out of it. 
She is like a dipsomaniac or a drug victim; she knows 
that indulgence makes for misery, but she hasn’t 
the iron will to stop. The history of famous flirts 
has been very similar; many men were mad about 
them for a time; no one ever truly loved them; and 
they nearly all died miserable, neglected deaths. It 
seems to be the inevitable outcome of their actions; 
they trifled with Life, and Life trifled with them— 
smiled at them, in the early days of their indis- 
cretion, seemed to humor them, and then flung them 
aside while she gave her real prizes to others. We 
cannot play fast and loose with Life or with Love 
or with any of the blessings of mankind, and get 
anything but a fast and loose return. Ask anybody 
you know. See if any one has ever known this to fail. 

As it happens, I am just in the midst of a book in 
which a brilliant Englishwoman analyzes, in three- 
and-twenty essays or sketches, the charms of as 
many women who have been famous for their 
coquetries. The book is such sad reading that I put 
it down frequently—tired of tragedy, sick with pity. 

For it isn’t a gay life—that of the flirt. It may 
look gay, from a long way off; it may feel gay, on 
the first dip into it; but the penalties it brings are 
just as inescapable a working out of natural laws, 
of cause and effect, as when your Johnny’s matches 
kindle a real fire or your Jean’s wet feet bring on 
bronchitis. 

You watch Annabel, who is flirtatious; you envy 
her her “‘ popularity”’; you think she has “more fun” 
than you have. But wait! Some day you'll hear, 
or overhear, the mother of that splendid Ritchie 
Emerson, about whom all you girls have a fluttery 
feeling, saying to your mother, perhaps, that she 


hopes Ritchie will never be so foolish as to let a girl 
like Annabel attract him. 

And if Ritchie is “‘that foolish,” as fine fellows 
sometimes are, you'll hear it whispered that his 
mother is quite heart-broken; you'll hear that his 
father told him he would “rue the day”’ he ever 
gave the second look to Annabel; you'll overhear, 
maybe, some of the friends of Ritchie and of your 
college brother Tom talking about his infatuation 
and wondering if ‘‘poor old Ritch’”’ doesn’t realize 
that Annabel has flirted with them all. And you 
and the other girls won’t feel sorry for Annabel— 
you'll feel glad, whether you admit it or not. Then, 
by and by, if Ritchie marries her and you learn that 
he is suffering the pangs of jealousy because he 
realizes at last that a girl who was a flirt must stay 
under suspicion, you'll say, “‘What did he expect?” 
And if you have a sweetheart or husband of your 
own, you'll be careful to keep him out of Annabel’s 
way. Perhaps she has not the least desire, by that 
time, to flirt. Perhaps she can’t see attractiveness 
in any man but Ritchie. But what is the reward of 
her girlish folly? It is that nobody trusts her—not 
even Ritchie! 

That, in a nutshell, is the history of the flirt— 
always has been, and always will be. You may read 
it in books; you may observe it in life. 


I WAS brought up to ideals of great dignity and 
decorum. I was nurtured on the history of the 
great ladies of chivalric times. I was taught, almost 
from my cradle, that a girl must be very modest 
about her looks, her possessions, her attainments, 
but very proud about her dignity, her self-respect, 
and the respect that others owe her womanhood. 

Many and many a time, as I grew up, I was ready 
to condemn all those decorous old ideals as out-of- 
date. I knew so many Annabels, and they seemed 
to defy all the rules and laws and to get through 
unscathed. But even before I had ceased to be a 
youngster I began to see that there was something 
in the old, gentle way; and every year I lived I saw. 
more and more of its wisdom. 

It was founded on a deep knowledge of human 
nature; and human nature does not change much 
with changing times and fashions. There are some 
things that have always been true of it and that 
always wili be. One of these is that no one likes 
what comes too easy. We appreciate what we have 
to strive for. Especially do men prize a girl ora 
woman who is hard to win. A young man who has 
great wealth was recently asked byan elderly woman, 
of whom he is very fond, why he did not marry. 
“Because,” he answered, “I’m looking for a girl 
that it will be hard to get. I want a prize—one that 
I'll have to fight for. And most of them nowadays 
are so easy!’’ A man I know, who is as madly in 
love with his exceedingly beautiful young wife as 
any wife could desire a husband to be, once told me 
in a burst of confidence that there was just one thing 
that kept his happiness from being perfect. ‘I 
thought I'd have to put up a hard fight for Florence,” 
he said, sadly. ‘But she accepted me so quick that 
it hurt me then, crazy as I was to get her; and it 
hurts me now. I can never get over thinking that 
a girl so sweet and beautiful ought to have been 
harder to win, somehow.” 

If young men feel that way about girls who are not 
flirtatious, only a little ready to be won, how do you 
suppose they feel about girls who actually lead them 
on? 


Hop yourself precious, dear Marie. Be a little 
“hard to win.” ‘When knights were bold” 
and gallant and courageous and tender, do you know 
what it was that made them so? It was ladies who 
were lovely and high-minded and exacting of rever- 
ence. Men to-day would love to do “‘ doughty deeds” 
for ladies fair; but too often the ladies won’t let 
them—won’t wait for demonstrations of valor and 
worthiness. 

And if a girl complains to you that she can’t get 
young men to make an effort for her, don’t you let 
her persuade you that “times have changed,” at 
least until you know whether she has tried as hard 
as she can to make herself worth striving for. 

There is a lot more I’d like to say, dear; but I 
mustn’t allow my letter to run on till it’s like a book. 
Only, do try to believe me when I tell you “‘ honestly” 
that there is every possible harm in flirting, and no 
possible good. 

Affectionately yours, 
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BY ROBERT and 
ELIZABETH SHACKLETON 





The Gentle Art of Home-Making 





Brick-Paved 








in modernizing old houses—making them healthy, comfortable, and 
sightly—and in beautifying houses and grounds will the advice of 
Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton be of great practical value and interest 


ERE is a new Bazar Department, in which two recognized au 
thorities will help The Bazar Family freely and gladly. Especially 











HERE is something that would add to the ap-- 
pearance of any home, and which it would be 
easy to build beside any home; a thing not only 
of real beauty, but permanence, and therefore a 

joy forever. And yet it is something which, for the most 
part, home-makers do without; even though they may wish 
it were possible to have it, they pass.it by as an expensive 
thing, not to be thought of by him or her of moderate 
pocketbook. 

We mean the terrace, and preferably the terrace of brick. 

It is one of the curious things ir regard to home-making, 
that people have so long been awed by the thought of brick 
flooring. The man who would go at building a stone wall, 
or a stone walk, without hesitation, is awed by the thought 
of a brick paving for terrace or porch; although brick is 
much more fitting for out-of-doors than is wood. Nowadays, 
for elaborate houses, some architects are specifying brick- 
paved terraces. But that is precisely the point; it is for 
elaborate houses only; when, as a matter of fact, a brick- 
paved terrace may just as well be the possession of the 
average man. 

It has for so many generations been held that a terrace 
is an elaborate thing, that it ought plainly to be understood 
that in most cases a terrace can be constructed with really 
little expense. -If you have the place to put it, you can put 
it there. 

And when we refer to brick-paved terraces, we mean to 
go on to include brick flooring of far simpler character. For 
not only may the home-maker build a long terrace, worthy 
of the stately name, but he may lay floors of brick upon 
porches of any size, large or small. 

In our own case, we became so interested in the possi- 
bilities of brick flooring that we had it laid at each of the 
four outside doors of our own home, the sizes varying from 
a terrace sixty-seven feet long, down through varying lessen- 
ing dimensions to a portico floor, six feet six inches by eight 
feet eight inches—this being in multiples of thirteen inches, 
for a reason to be mentioned later. 


An Ugly Terrace Impossible 
HE terrace has become so synonymous with beauty that 
to use the word brings up a charming vision. Such is 
the force of accepted phraseology that it is impossible to 
imagine an ugly terrace. And yet so many are still content 
to step outdoors upon a wooden-floored porch or portico! 

And, in.all seriousness, it really does seem as if literature 
is responsible for this; responsible for the making of terraces, 
in the popular mind, a creation quite too fine and good for 
human nature’s daily food. Terraces have been given over— 
yielded without a struggle—to the wealthy, to ancient Eng- 
lish houses, to poetry, and to romantic novels, when all of 
us might have been enjoying them. 

Wordsworth’s ‘“‘stately terraces’; Shelley and his ‘ivy 
that overgrows the terrace”; Milton’s ‘‘many a tower and 
terrace’; Tennyson’s ‘moonlight touching o’er a terrace’’; 
Charlotte Bronté’s ‘‘I stood, methought, on a terrace,’’ as 
the beginning of some writing particularly fine; Mrs. 
Wharton with her people going “‘out on the terrace” to see 
the ‘“‘deep blue purity of the night’”’—yes, alike the writer 
of the past and the writer of the present day have put ex- 
clusiveness and beauty into the minds of the people in con- 
nection with terraces, and these ideas 
of exclusiveness and beauty have car- 
ried concomitantly an impression of 
costliness. And in consequence most 
of us have done without terraces, as we 
have without other frankly expensive 
and palatial things. But in this par- 
ticular, needlessly. 

The advantages of brick flooring, for 
porches and terraces, are various. If 
properly laid, it needs no upkeep. It 
stands wear and tear. It fits an out- 
of-doors environment. It looks well. 
And it is permanent. 


A Brick Terrace 


is permanent, 
pleases the eye, 
and is suitable 
to out-of -doors 


The Change is easily made 
T the side of our house, when we 
took it, was an old wooden porch, 
with a long wooden step as its ap- 
proach. And we fell in love with the 
idea of brick flooring from our ex- 
perience with this little porch. 

From the first it had the usual weak 
and makeshifty feeling of the usual old 
wooden porch. And one day, when a 
friend and the long step crumbled off 
backward together, it settled the fate 
of that porch floor. It should be solid; 
it should be brick. 

And the change was made so easily. 
lhe small porch roof was temporarily 
held up by means of a beam adjusted 
cross and under its front, and pro- 
jecting a foot or so on each side so as to 
lect the temporary supports come down 
in the flower-beds away from the old 
floor. The flooring, and its decayed 
and cat-infested underwork, and the 
step were removed; and the outline of 





Terraces 
and 
Porches 


the porch was trenched below the frostline for a stone 
foundation, which was built up to where the brick were to 
be laid. The stone foundation was thirteen inches wide, and 
over it a cemented border of brick upon edge was built. 

The necessary earth to level inside this new three-sided 
masonry (the fourth side being the foundation of the house 
itself) was more than found by what was dug-out for the 
foundation of the porch. This was thoroughly pounded 
down, then wetted and pounded some more. Above this 
was spread six inches of packed cinders and upon this was 
spread sand as the immediate bed for the center brick. 

All the dimensions had been planned (altering the size 
from that of the original wooden floor by only a few inches) so 
as to be in multiples of thirteen inches, the outside cemented 
edges being thirteen inches wide, and the central inclosed 
area being of just the size to be accurately filled with brick 
laid flat on their sides, in thirteen inch squares. Had the 
surface area not been precisely right for these squares it 
would have involved extra Work in cutting some of the brick 
to fit, and it would not have looked so well as exact rows of 
even-sized squares, and so—as would in most situations be 
the case—it was best to do the little adjusting with the size 
of the floor itself. Thirteen-inch squares were used because 
it is one of the easiest and best-looking ways of laying a 
pavement—each square being formed of four bricks, with 
half a brick in the center (see diagram). Bricks thus laid 
occupy thirteen-inch squares, with spaces and slight varia- 
tions of shape. 

Among the interesting things that the home-maker learns, 
is that only half-bricks are called “bats”; and that the 
familiar ‘‘brickbat”’ is therefore not a brick. 

We had felt tempted to use the fascinating herring-bone 
design with the pavement, but desisted because of the reali- 
zation that it offers serious problems around the margins, 
and we were aiming—as most home-makers have to aim—at 
getting a good result as simply as possible. 

This was three years ago, and the brick floor is just as 
level as when laid, and has required not a particle of atten- 
tion, and no cleaning except sweeping. Wood for fireplace 
burning has frequently been piled upon it and without in- 
juring it in the least. It is a serviceable, permanent, thor- 
oughly good-looking floor, in complete contrast to any 
wooden floor, for that would require painting and constant 
washing, and would sliver with hard usage, and would rot. 

The original pillars were adjusted to the new brick floor, 
and if we add that at one side is placed a high-backed, 
straight-backed bench, and that in the center, above, hangs 
an ancient, well-proportioned jantern fitted with a light, it 
is only to suggest that even brick flooring is the better for 
carefully chosen accessories. 

After the flooring was finished, there was still something 
to be done; there must be something to take the place of the 
old wooden step; and so a seven-food slab of concrete, with 
rounded edges, was built there. This was reenforced by 

several lengths of old water-pipe, sawed short enough to 
be entirely enclosed in the molded concrete. This slab, 
three and a half inches in thickness, has worn and 
weathered perfectly. It was made in a mold, in situ, 
and under it, to bring it into harmony with the brick floor- 
ing, shows a line of brick-heads. The substructure of rough 
stone for this step is entirely out of sight underground. 


Method of Laying 

peer though this porch was, the effect of putting in 
brick flooring was so marked, in adding good looks and 

an air of good structure to the house, that it made us realize 

that there ought never to be wooden porch floors except on 

the lightest of summer structures. An additional advantage, 

too, is that brick floors are rat and cat proof. 

We were so delighted with the ease and success of this 
small outdoor floor experiment that, although not yet quite 
ready to undertake a terrace, we felt quite equal to the brick- 
paving of a low-set rear porch thirty-two feet by ten. This 
was floored with yellow pine which was badly rotted at the 
outer edge from water coming down from a slope behind the 
house, and sweeping under*the-porch into the-cellar. Here 
there was the problem of not only putting in a good floor, 
but of safeguarding the cellar against damp disagreeable- 
ness. And so the water from the slope was diverted by a 
drain, the old floor and its supports were Cleared out, and to 
safeguard the rain that fell in a garden between the drain and 
the porch a concrete curb was sunk three feet in the ground. 

Under such a large floor as this the first impulse was to 
make a bottom foundation of broken stone, plaster, ashes, 
etc., but the thought came that this might make channels 
for water, and we wished to run no risk whatever of getting 
dampness under the house. With such an end in view we 
were ready to do too much rather than run any risk of doing 
too little, and the entire base, therefore, was made of im- 
pervious red clay, thorougHly tamped. On top of tiis was 
a layer of cinders, and then came bar sand as the immediate 
bed for the brick. About two tons was needed; but this was 
not a bulky purchase, as the understood custom hereabouts 
is to weigh sand wet. 

The brick were specially chosen as to color and hardness, 
at a brickyard within easy driving distance, and they were 
laid in squares as with the smaller porch already described, 
except that here each central ‘‘bat’’ was black. 

In all, there were one thousand of the regular brick, cost- 
ing, delivered at the house, $12, and one hundred black 
“bats” costing $1.20. 

We were fortunate in the man who did the work, as he 
admirably filled the Shakespearean description: ‘‘He was 
an honest man and a good bricklayer’; he not only did the 
work thoroughly well, but it occupied him for only two days. 
The entire cost would compare very favorably with that of 
wood for flooring and underpinning, and that of carpenter- 
work and painting. 


A Lesson in Beauty 
T should be borne in mind that if brick are laid on their 
sides instead of on edge, only half as many brick are 
needed, and probably only half the time to handle and lay 
them. It is much better to have the border bricks of a 
porch or terrace laid on edge, but for the enclosed area it 
is quite as well, for looks and servicc, to have them flat on 
their sides, and it is much more economical. 
This porch is almost.on a level with the ground, and is in 
a secluded, shady position between two wings, a position 
peculiarly bad for wooden flooring; so that in such a case as 
this the arguments in favor of brick flooring are even 
stronger than ordinary. 
It really disturbs any householder to see wood rotting in 
a damp place; and, contrariwise, there is a feeling of content 
and pleasure in seeing brick in such a location. And the 
brick do look so much more distinguished. This cool, shady 
porch, bordered by its little garden, has now become a de- 
lightful place to breakfast in in hot weather. 
At the kitchen door, or literally at the laundry door, the 
kitchen door having been changed into a window to give 
more light and less cold, thus making 








the entrance by way of the laundry, 
there was an excellent chance for a 
door pavement of brick, and it was 
easily laid. 

The laundry was narrower than the 
rest of the house and looked, indeed, 
somewhat like a little box stuck on, 
and so, to put it in line with the side 
line of the house and at the same time 
to screen the workaday door, a stretch 
of lattice work was built there as a 
shield. In preference to the common 
diamond crisscross, the lattice was 
made in squares. The lattice strips 
are one and three-eighths inches wide, 
and each open space is three and three- 
quarters inches square. 

A square-built lattice, with open 
spaces of this size, permits the free 
entrance of light and air, and makes a 
very effectual screen. If a still more 
complete screen is absolutely necessary, 
a smaller mesh may be used, but it will 
not look nearly so well as a screen of 
the size just described. 

As with many houses, this house may 
be approached from either front or rear, 
thus putting the space about the rear 
entrance much in evidence and render- 
ing a screen highly desirable. If shrub- 
| bery can be planted to supplement a 
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in, also carry the water from the down pipes at the front of 
the house. 


Estimating the Cost 
E cannot set down the cost of this terrace, because 
it was done as part of a contract for making, at the 
same time, alterations of the entire front of the house—this 





A brick-paved kitchen porch with lattice 








Ye no ground If we could have 
} ved pore he we ¢ yuld have a brick- 
l ¢ terract An a most cases, so it | 
was with this, that the home-maker only needs 
realize « rly what he wants. Where | 
ere’s the will for a terrace, there’s a way. | 
We rer robered the ancient terrace in front 
Mt. Vernon, paved with square and small- — L 
ish slabs of stone, brought from the Isle of 
Wight They were so successful in appear- 


ance, and appeared to have been so easy to put down, that 





we fel ghly encouraged, especially now that we had had 
our own porch-floor experiences. And it was not in the 
least that we aspired to imitation of Washington’s home, but 
only that the details and successes of buildings acknowledged 
to be distinguished or beautiful have always lessons and 
encouragement to offer to the homemaker who would himself 
build with as much success as he can secure. 
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Spaces and variations make 13-inch squares 


outcome, there was no more essential difficulty 
pace than there was over the 


And, in the 
in brick-paving over one 
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@ lering layer of bricks on edge, on a stone 
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grade broken-joint work. To 
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o than with, for example, the little porch floor with which 
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of rubble-work, and above 


ve began, and the stones were laid on their flat beds, with a 
through header for every ten square feet of wall. The stones 
wert id in lime mortar, made of fresh-burned lime and 


clear, sharp bar sand, heavily gauged with cement, and all 


joints above sund were carefully cleaned and pointed with 
Portland c¢ nt 

The large inclosed space was filled with earth, largely ob- 
tained from the foundation-wall excavation, up to within 
eight inche | where the brick were to go; and this 





earth was over and over again puddled and tamped to settle 


then a week of heavy rain came in opportune aid. 





it, and 
Above this earth was put eight inches of cinders, thoroughly 
tamped and ramimed; and then the brick were set in a layer 
f sand. The brick were laid flat, in the thirteen-inch squares. 
Some archite ire more fearful as to what is under the 
bricl 1 pecify some six inches of concrete above twelve 
inch cinde but we know two or three terraces thus 
laid, recently, that have not stood as level as our own more 
it lade on 
| e were two cellar windows, at the front, to be cared 
fe We could have done like an acquaintance who, in 


a big wooden porch at the front of his house, shut 

| i , leaving that part of the cellar in un- 
irkness; but it seemed better to leave 
- areas in the pavement, to conserve the light. 





These are shut in with set bat 


1 , fixed in cement, and are thus 

strong wh« tepped upon and, incidentally, burglar-proof. 
With t long open terrace, which was most of it to be 
open to rain a to receive a good deal of drip from the 


I 
eaves, there 
so, not t 


well as 
was the matter of drainage to be seen to; and 

only were the bricks laid at a slight slope, invisible 
to the eye (a precaution, this of the slope, that should not 
be neglected even with a small area), but a drain was carried 
from the bottom of each cellar-window rectangle, out under 
the terrace. ‘These drains, laid before the terrace was filled 





porticoed brick terrace taking the place of a narrow, wooden, 
one-story porch with small scroll-top posts—but the entire 
cost was so low as to show that the terrace cost was low. 

Brick may be laid, and more commonly, in fact, are laid, 
all cemented instead of with only the margins cemented and 
the rest set in sand; but that is a more expensive way, and, 
so far as our observation goes, is not more satisfactory in 
results, as cemented pavements seem more likely to crack 
or sink or heave. This, however, can largely be obviated 
by laying poultry wire across the entire area, imbedded in 
the concrete, beneath the brick. 

A cemented floor is supposed to shed rain like a solid rock, 
and perhaps if laid with every care as to tamping and settling 
the foundation, and with this imbedded layer of wire, it will 
really be admirable and permanent. The comparative fail- 
ure of cemented floors may be owing to the too great diffi- 
culty of taking the necessary care; but, whatever the reason, 
we have found them not so satisfactory. 

If a cemented floor cracks or sinks, it is a serious matter 
to remedy, whereas if there is heaving or sinking of laid-in- 
sand brick it is merely a matter of prying out the offending 
two or three, newly adjusting sand beneath them, and 
setting them back. 


RESILIENCE is a great thing in a floor; and a brick floor 
laid in cement has a rocklike hardness which brick 
laid in sand quite avoid. The difference can be noticed in 
even a casual stroll the length of a short terrace. 

For brick pavements, splashes and smears of plaster are 
among the worst of possible’ evils, and these come readily 
in the course of other building operations, unless the plaster- 
ers are very careful indeed. If a terrace or brick porch is to 
be put upon a new house, it is the best way to postpone the 
paving of it until practically everything else about the house 
has been done. The foundation can, of course, be put in 
early; the longer it is in the better, to allow time for settling; 
but the laying of the brick surface should be as long as possi- 
ble postponed. Even the best planning as to this, however, 
will not always succeed in securing the desired end; and if it 
be a matter of altering an old house instead of building a new 
one the chances are that it-will be still more difficult. The 


best that can be done will very likely be to urge upon the 
plasterers to be as careful as possible, and it is probable enough 
careful as possible,’”” even though helped out 
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Brick replaced wood as the floor of this low-set back porch | 
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from plaster, and that after it had been chipped and swept 
off, in an effort at cleaning, there still remained a disagreeable 
or at least unlovely gray stain, which was in strong contrast 
to the fresh color of the brick that had escaped. 

However, we learned that there is a way to clean lime- 
marked brick, even though the stains appear indelible when 
an attempt is made to remove them with such simple things 
as brooms or sand and water. The “honest man and good 
bricklayer” imparted the information. And that way is to 
scrub the lime-splotched brick with muriatic acid diluted 
with water. One-half gallon of muriatic acid cleaned the 
entire sixty-six-foot length of the terrace. 

Muriatic acid is so powerful that it must be handled with 
great care, and when used for brick-cleaning the dilution with 
water must be half and half. Even so—and it needs to be 
thus strong to do the work—even so, it would burn the hands 
or clothing if dropped upon them. 

Upon the end of a long stick a cloth swab should be nailed, 
and this should be dipped in the diluted acid and the brick 
then rubbed with it. Under this operation lime, mortar, and 
cement promptly sizzle off and disappear. When the work 
is over, care should be taken that none of the acid is set where 
children or pet animals can get at it; the swabs should be 
burned; and if there are any tiny pools left among the brick 
they should be watched for a little while, for safety’s sake, 
till they vanish. Muriatic acid is nothing to be frightened 
about, for it is a valuable and handy thing for this purpose, 
but it is certainly a thing to be extremely careful with. Nor 
should its use be intrusted to an employee, in your absence, 
unless the employee is unusually capable and trustworthy. 

Discoloration may come at any time, even though long 
after a pavement has been laid; for instance, a man who was 
whitewashing the cellar began, one day, making the secluded 
rear porch a sort of headquarters, and before he was noticed 
he had several times shaken his wet whitewash brush over 
the brick and had also dropped a good deal of lime there in 
the course of changing coat and overalls. That brief misuse 
of the porch gave it a sadly dilapidated look; but fortunately 
muriatic did the needed cleaning. 

It must be remembered, however, that muriatic acid will 
not only do away with cement and mortar and lime spilled 
where they ought not to be, but will destroy them in spots 
where they properly belong; that muriatic will clean out a 
cemented or mortared joint just as readily as it will sizzle 
off a misplaced splotch. 

Another real foe of a brick pavement is paint; and to re- 
move paint spatters lye is needful. Muriatic acid will not 
remove paint, and lye will not remove plaster. 

Ordinary mud never hurts a brick pavement. It is easily 
swept off or washed away by clear water or by the rain. But 
never use soapy water! For soapy water will leave upon the 
brick a white soda mark, not at all a dust to be swept off, 
but an ingrained marking in the brick which takes a long 
time to wear off. 


OW and then, and especially after spring rains, sand-laid 

brick paving that is exposed to the weather may possibly 
show some degree of washed-out joints, for such a pavement 
is expected to shed rain, not absorb it, and in the shedding 
there will be some of the sand filling carried away in the 
course of many rains. But the remedy is simple. Empty 
a bucketful of clean sand upon the brick, and sweep it across 
the terrace or porch, letting it fill in the partially emptied 
cracks. It is surprising how easily and naturally the sand 
will disappear in the interstices. This is a small matter, but 
one that needs to be thought of perhaps once a year. 

If somewhat more of expense is no detriment, an admir- 
able material for porch paving is tile—red, unglazed tile. It 
looks well and offers, for use, various shapes—squares, dia- 
monds, triangles, octagons. Usually the square shape would 
be the best for looks, and the tile could be had in small-size 
squares, such as four inches, or large, such as nine or ten. Too 
small would give an air of ineffectiveness, and too large 
would give an impression of being about to break if stepped 
upon. Individual judgment and the size of the space to be 
covered must determine the best or most fitting size. 

Such a pavement needs to be set entirely 
in cement mortar; it would not, like brick, be 
thick and firm and deep enough to be laid 
simply in sand, though the material of which 
these outdoor tile are made is quite the 
same as that of which a good brick is made. 

The additional expense of a tile pavement 
might be well worth while if it could be 
afforded, for it might be a pavement of 
unusual attractiveness. 

A further variant, and a more elaborate, 
is the pavement made of tile of various 
colors: soft blues, soft yellows, soft greens, 
soft reds, all laid and formed into geometric 
designs. It is possible with skill to obtain 
an effect like that of a Persian carpet with 
such tile, and their seft, unglazed colors, 
through the combination and harmony of 
the varied colors. Especially after a rain 
has fallen upon such a terrace pavement 
there may be, while the dampness lasts, a 
glow of soft and remarkable beauty. One 
sees why it is that the guides at Hadrian’s 
Villa carry buckets of water to fling upon 
the ancient mosaic pavements there. 

But we do not recommend a medley of 
varicolored tile for an out-of-door effect. 





with straw or old matting, will fall far short of what you hope 
for. 

In our own case, we did not understand the necessity of 
being watchful in this regard until the making of the terrace, 
for with the previous work there had been no concomitant 
plastering and no one had warned us. So it came to pass that 
the terrace. was pretty badly splotched with the lime stains 


It is too dangerously near the over-ornate, 
the pretentious, the gaudy. 

In conclusion, perhaps we should add that our own ex- 
perience fully bears out the agreement of the literature of 
centuries as to the charm of a terrace itself, and the charm 
that is added to what is seen from it; even though, also out 
of our own experience, we so strongly deprecate the idea 
that a thing must be costly because it has charm. 

























































































Every month Miss Johnson will show, in the 
same practical way as in this article, the simple 
working details of Living on the Budget Plan. 
If you have not read about the new plan you 
can do so by getting the November, December, 
January, February, March, and April Bazars, 
which tell about the plan from the beginning. 


NCE upon a time 
in this country 
turkeys weighing 
thirty pounds 

cost the housewife a 
shilling each. At the 
same time pigeons 
were occasionally so 
plentiful that they 
sold for a penny a 
dozen in Boston. 
And in Salem 
lobsters, weighing 
twenty-five pounds 
apiece, were sO com- 
mon that the ‘‘least boy may catch and eat what 
he will of them.’’ Salmon and shad were despised as 
food in those days, and salmon weighing fourteen or 
fifteen pounds sold for a shilling each, while shad were 
to be bought two fora penny. That time has gone. 

It went when the Colonists, saved from starvation 
by Nature’s store of oysters, clams, fish, and game of 
many kinds, began to desire things not so close at 
hand, so plentiful, so cheap; when porridge no longer 
satisfied the increasing demand for more varied living. 

Then there came a time of arduous food preparation 
in each household; when preserves and marmalades, 
spiced and pickled fruits and vegetables, candied 
fruits and flowers, and potted, spiced, and smoked 
beef, bacon and ham, occupied hours, days, and weeks 
in the making. This was the time of marvelous 
recipes. It was the day when they served for Christ- 
mas dinner mock-turtle soup, stewed rockfish, roasted 
ham, roasted venison with currant jelly, boiled turkey 
with oyster sauce, roast geese with apple sauce, 
French oyster pie, fricasseed chickens, potato snow, 
parsnips, beets, winter squash, cole-slaw, plum pud- 
ding, mince pies, orange tarts, cream cocoanut pud- 
ding, Spanish blanc-mange, apple jelly, vanilla ice- 
cream. 

That day has gone also. 

Following this in the books and magazines of the 
early nineteenth century are to be found warnings 
against the physical effects of such intemperance in 
eating. That wise and wonderful woman, Catherine 
Beecher, writing far in advance of her time, said: 
“But our benevolent Creator, in this, as in our other 
duties, has connected enjoyment with the operation 
needful to sustain our bodies. In addition to the 
allaying of hunger, the gratification of the palate is 
secured by the immense variety of food, some articles 
of which are far more agreeable than others. This 
arrangement of Providence, designed for our happi- 
ness, has become, either through ignorance or want 
of self-control, the chief cause of the many diseases 
and sufferings which afflict those classes who have 
the means of seeking a variety to gratify the palate. 
If mankind had only one article of food, and only 
water to drink, though they would have less enjoy- 
ment in eating, they would never be tempted to put 
any more into the stomach than the calls of hunger 
require. But the customs of society, which present 
an incessant change, and a great variety of food, with 
those various condiments which stimulate appetite, 
lead almost every person very frequently to eat 
merely to gratify the palate after the stomach has 
been abundantly supplied, so that hunger has ceased. 

“The general result is a gradual undermining of all 
parts of the human frame; thus imperceptibly shorten- 
ing life, by so weakening the constitution that it is 
ready to yield at every point, to any uncommon risk 
or exposure. It is owing to these considerations 
that it becomes the duty of every woman who has 
the responsibility of providing food for a family to 
avoid a variety of tempting dishes. It is a much safer 
rule to have only one kind of healthy food for each 
meal than the too-abundant variety which is often 
met at the tables of almost all classes in this country.” 

And Miss Beecher wrote truly. 





EN continued, and still continue, to over-eat 

where they can afford to do it. But wise and 
beneficent Nature has her own way of doing things, 
and before the early days of the twentieth century 
it was forced upon the consciousness of many that 
the days of grandmother’s recipes had gone by. 
Pounds of butter, dozens of eggs, quarts of cream, 
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ospel of the New Housekeeping 


How to Enjoy Life on the Budget Plan 


By HELEN 
LOUISE 
JOHNSON 


The Problem 
of Marketing 


and other ingredients in like proportions could be af- 
forded no longer by those considered in comfortable 
circumstances. The precious written recipes of our 
grandmother’s times are almost curiosities to-day be- 
cause they read in this manner: ‘Sift into a pan a 
pound and three-quarters of flour. Cut up a pound 
of fresh butter into a deep pan. Mix it with a pound 
of white lump sugar finely powdered and stir them 
together until they become a thick white cream. Beat 
fourteen eggs (not fewer) till light and thick.”” And 
soon. Already the cost of this cake in this year has 
reached the total of ninety cents and these are but 
the foundation ingredients. Never again can we have 
pantry shelves groaning with the weight of rich pre- 
serves and spices, the pastries, custards, syrups, and 
confections of those older days, and it is far better for 
our minds and our bodies, for our present happiness 
and future salvation, that we cannot. 

The simplicity of those olden days was a far dif- 
ferent thing from that which is so sadly needed at 
this time, and we look back not to mourn for the 
good old things which might be far from good for us 
now, but to contrast and to learn and to see how 
history repeats itself. It is with some interest that 
we discover that in 1728 the high cost of living be- 
came a topic of discussion in Boston. At that time 
it was said that milk and ministers were the only 
things cheap in New England. Yet in the bills of 
fare submitted for discussion to discover where ex- 
travagance lay it is to be noted that bread and milk 
was the universal breakfast and supper. That was 
185 years ago. If our magazines have not disappeared 
in dust in 2098, what interest our present discussions 
may evoke. 

All of this is of moment to us because whenever and 
wherever the cost of living is discussed it centers about 
the food supply. In 1728,as in 1913, the problem seems 
to present exactly the same question, even if con- 
ditions are greatly changed, and the.answer must be 
worded differently. There are those who claim that 
the actual cost of living has not increased within the 
past twenty years. Some say it is a delusion created 
by the newspapers, talk made for the very purpose of 
inflating prices. Others prove by figures that the cost 
of living has actually lowered in the past two decades. 
But figures are fallacious things when used in this 
manner. Yet it is these very figures that induce men 
who have studied the situation to again turn and say, 
“the woman is to blame.” 

In order to prove that the cost of living has de- 
creased in this period it is necessary to take what is 
technically called an index number. An index number 
is the relative price of any article, or the per cent. 
which the price of that special article at any certain 
date is of the price of the same article at a date 
selected as the base or standard. Usually the base 
selected is the average price of any commodity in a 
ten-year period, as this more nearly represents normal 
conditions than the price in a single year. For in- 
stance, if we wish to find out the relative price of 
potatoes in 1893 and 1913, a period of twenty years, 
we first take the average price of potatoes in the first 
ten-year period, and then find what percentage the 
price of the second ten-year period is to this, or what 
percentage the price in this year is of that period. 
This is what men in business do, the producers, the 
sellers, in order to be thoroughly informed, so as to 
adjust their business accordingly. 

Now it is quite possible, by taking the index number 
of all kinds of household commodities, to show that 
the relative price or percentage of the whole is less 
than that of 1893. Hence figures prove that the cost 
of living has decreased. But what do the housekeepers 
say, and what the man who pays the housekeeping 
bills? They claim that such figures must lie. Since 
1893 the cost of living has steadily increased until in 
some places the pressure is scarcely to be borne, and 
we believe that this is easily proved in the face of an 
index number showing apparent decreased price of 
all household goods taken as a whole. For when we 
take our household budget and group it into the five 
divisions ordinarily given, the first one is devoted to 
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A budget is a plan of expenditure prepared in 
advance to enable you to apportion your income 
to your needs in such a way as to derive the 
greatest material benefit from this income, and 
atthe same time most easily realize your desires 
for amusement and saving for a “‘ rainy day.”’ 


food. It is our customary habit to find a place in 
which to live before we take account of the food sup- 
plies, and the rent is apt to be a fixed sum which only 
certain things modify. But food is the first essential 
of life, and a certain amount is required to sustain it 
adequately. All people must have as clean safe food 
in as proper amounts as they are enabled to buy. The 
actual need is for the full quantity of certain quality, 
and where this is not to be had inefficiency results. 


T has been determined by studying large numbers 

of family budgets what percentage of different in- 
comes has to be spent for food, and many different 
divisions of income have been given in the preceding 
articles. 

Certain facts should be plain without having to 
prove them by figures. If a family having $2,500 
income could buy food of adequate quantity and 
quality for 25 per cent. of this, or $625, in 1903, but 
now finds that it takes 35 per cent., or $875, to buy the 
same kind and amount, it is obvious that they are less 
well off than they were ten years ago. Statisticians 
may word it in a different way and prove on paper 
that the cost of living has not increased, but the family 
will tell a different story because the larger amount 
now necessarily spent for food curtails the amount 
which can be spent for other things all along the line. 
What if oil and some furniture and some other house- 
hold goods have decreased in price? Six hundred and 
twenty-five dollars taken from $2,500 leaves $1,875 
for the needs aside from the food supplies; but $875 
subtracted from $2,500 leaves but $1,625, hence a 
less rent, iess for operating expenses, less for clothes, 
or, as more often happens, less for all that comes under 
higher life, can now be spent. And when food prices 
rise, rents and the operating expenses rise also, more 
and more curtailing that which may be spent for 
higher life. 

The actual fact is that to-day the amount required 
for living necessities leaves too small a margin for needs 
such as doctor’s and dentist’s bills, education, maga- 
zines, newspapers, books, and ordinary small pleasures, 
not to mention the desire for travel and some of the 
really good and uplifting things of life. What does 
it signify if it can be proved that the sum total of all 
commodities has lessened in the last twenty years, if 
the price of the fundamental necessities has so risen 
as to preclude the buying of these other things? 

The tirst need is food, not terrapin, nor canvas-back 
duck, nor even the turkeys, pigeons, and shad that 
once sold for pennies and shillings in the markets of 
Boston, but meat, potatoes, flour, corn-meal, bacon, 
eggs, milk, and butter, the articles studied by the 
Bureau of Labor by its Cost of Living Division. The 
last bulletin published by the United States Bureau 
of Labor in its Cost of Living Series gives a summary 
of retail prices from 1890 to October, 1912. Thirty- 
nine cities in thirty-two different states were studied, 
and these cities contain one-fifth of the total number 
of peopie living in the United States. They were 
selected (two manufacturing districts, such as Fall 
River and Scranton, representing the textile and coal 
industries, are in the list) because in them lived ap- 
proximately one-third of the people in this country 
engaged in gainful occupations outside of agricultural 
pursuits. This was necessary in order to examine the 
grade of food purchased by such populations, as 
staples, not articles used by the more wealthy, were 
required for the report. The focd purchased by the 
families of wage-earners representing American, Eng- 
lish, German and Scandinavian peoples was studied. 


HE fifteen articles reported upon represent the 

mainstay of the average family, taking in pota- 
toes, sugar, flour, milk, butter, eggs, hens, corn-meal, 
bacon, lard, pork chops, rib roast, sirloin and round 
steak. Of these thirteen were higher in October, 1912, 
than in October, 1911, sugar and potatoes alone de- 
clining in price. The following table is taken from 
the report. 
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Article Increase Decrease 
Butter, creamery 6.5 
Ham, smoked. . ; 7.8 
ems. ..... : ; 8.7 
Corn-meal 9.3 
Bacon, smoked 11.6 
Eggs, strictly fresh 13.8 
Rib roast 16.5 
Lard, pure... 17.2 
Sirloin steak... ; 19.4 
Round steak. . 20.1 
Pork chops. , 22.1 


The entire fifteen have increased in price in the 
ten-year period of 1890 to 1899 as compared to the 
price in October, 1912, as shown by the following table: 


Per Cent. 





or the full understanding of what makes up the cost of food. 
It is far too easy for women, individually or in clubs, to 
criticize methods or existing conditions without a due knowl- 
edge of both sides of the matter, making a hue and cry against 
the middleman, for instance, without fully comprehending 
his function or its possible necessity. The market problem 
is a different thing from learning how to market or to buy 
food, this being but a part of the whole. 

Let us first consider the factors which enter into the cost 
of any one article of food, say a quart of strawberries. First 
the berries are grown, ripened, and picked, this meaning land 
and labor, and when picked made ready to be taken from 
market garden or farm to the railroad station. This may 
be done by the producer if he merely grows strawberries 
or enough of any one thing or several things to be_his own 
collector or shipper. But if several dozens or hundreds of 
gardens produce comparatively small quantities of straw- 
berries, these are apt to be gathered after picking, sorting, 
and putting in baskets, by a collector who ships them to a 
commission man at some distant terminal point. Here we 


ducer or seller, and the consumer or buyer, the elimination 
of middlemen ought to lessen the cost and thus lower the 
price. That it does not, in many cases, may be proved 
by the women living in small cities who buy butter, eggs, 
fowls, etc., of the farmer coming to their doors, who actually 
charges more for his goods, claiming they are strictly fresh 
and therefore worth the difference. When it takes from 
five to seven persons or firms to get the goods from farm to 
house, there are five or seven costs and profits to consider. 
But just how the elimination of the middlemen may be 
effected, without retarding or preventing the rapid and 
proper distribution of goods, should be most carefully 
thought out before the demand is made for them to make 
their exit from the scene of action. 

The woman’s first responsibility at this point is to study 
and endeavor to understand the questions involved, and 
not to jump at conclusions. Her first duty is to consider 
her individual marketing problem and to try and see how 
she has added to the cost of food; how she continues to add 
to the cost of selling. To learn to market, and then to do 

it well, requires several consecutive steps 





Rib roast : 60.6 MAY letters are coming in from all directions containing the living problems of all kinds of 

The Bazar is glad of the frankness, the honesty, the purpose in them. 
In order that the Bazar and Miss Johnson may be of practical assist- 
ance—and that is what is needed and desired—we must have more information than many of these 
No one can proportion another’s income without knowing not only what that income 
That we may help you, will you please give in writing to us the 
amount of income, the size of the family and its demands? What are the ages of the children and 
Have you servants, or is the housework done by you with 
If servants, then what wages? What rent or taxes do you pay ? 
What are the fixed demands upon you which one cannot or should not touch? Please include, also, 
In writing The Bazar all facts must be stated fully if you are to be 
Please be sure to inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope, and write to Helen Louise 
Every letter will be answered as promptly as possible, 


Article Increase in Price 

Sugar, granulated . 5.2 

Potatoes, Irish 9.9 

Flour, wheat 30.3 

Milk, fresh. . . 38.2 

Butter, creamery 47.9 

Sirloin steak... . §9.9 

Hens... 60.1 

Corn-meal. . 65.2 families. 
Lard, pure.. 67.0 

Ham, smoked. 68.8 

Round steak. . 82.2 letters give. 
Eggs, strictly fresh 86.0 

Bacon, smoked. 115.6 

Pork chops. ........ 118.6 


UPPOSE we are living in Cincinnati, helped. 





Ohio, and wish to know about the prices tf Johnson, Harper's Bazar, New York City. 


as studied there. We turn to the report and 


wishes to make a request. 


is, but the actual demands upon it. 


where and how are they being educated? 
occasional helpers, or none? 


some prices of your market. 


How the Budget Plan Meets Your Needs 


which many women have not been accus- 
tomed to take. 

It is not enough to go from store to store 
trying to find the cheapest price. That is 
many times necessary, but it is not the first 
and most intelligent method of procedure. 
The first step is to acquaint oneself with 
market reports, such as are published in cer- 


And it 


By this is meant a written report which may 
or may not contain retail price lists, but 
which will give to the woman or buyer a 
knowledge of the condition of the market. 
Such, for instance, as this extract taken from 
the Boston Transcript : 








find that in one year sirloin steak has in- 

creased in price 25.9 per cent., rib roast 17.4 per cent., pork 
chops, 28.4 per cent., bacon 25 per cent., hens 16.1 per cent., 
flour 4 per cent., corn-meal 9.6 per cent., eggs 22.1 per cent., 
and butter 5 per cent. So if we had been paying twenty 
cents a pound for steak in 1911 we must pay twenty-five 
cents a pound for it in 1912; for pork chops we paid fifteen 
cents a pound in 1911, but twenty-two in 1912. Bacon was 
twenty cents in 1911 and thirty in 1912, but lamb, sixteen 
cents in 1911, had decreased to fifteen in 1912. Hens and 
flour and milk did not change, but corn-meal went up a cent 
a pound, and eggs two and three cents a dozen. Potatoes 
and sugar were less. During the same period in Portland, 
Oregon, sirloin steak increased from eighteen cents in IgII 
to twenty in 1912, while rib roast remained the same, in 
both cases being eighteen cents a pound. Pork chops in- 
creased from eighteen to twenty-two cents a pound, and 
bacon from twenty-five to twenty-seven cents a pound. 
Hens decreased, the price being twenty-two cents in I9QII 
and twenty cents in 1912, while eggs, corn-meal, and milk 
remained the same. Flour, potatoes, and sugar decreased, 
but butter rose two and a half cents per pound. A study 
of the entire country shows that the percentage increase was 
greater for the North and Middle Atlantic division than for 
the other parts of the country, the Pacific coast raising the 
prices of food the least. 

In Cincinnati in 1911 by closest economy we had been 
able to feed the family of five on thirty cents per day per 
person, or $1.50 a day, which amounts to $10.50 a week, or 
$546 a year. Now, purchasing the same things, it will take 
at least $682, or about $14.30 a week, over two dollars a day. 
During the same period coal has risen, the percentage of 
increase in one year being from 2 per cent. in Seattle to 25 
per cent. in Manchester, New Hampshire. Gas generally 
went lower or remained the same. Little need to argue with 
the wage-earner or salaried man, in this latter city, that the 
cost of living has not increased. He knows it has, for what 
a dollar purchased in 1911 it takes a dollar and twenty-five 
cents to buy at this time, in the things that must be had to 
sustain life. And this means that somewhere, somehow, 
the extra amount must be taken from another division of 
the budget to apply to the food account, unless the purchaser 
of the food supplies has learned to substitute other things for 
those which have risen the most. 

It cannot be too often repeated that, generally speaking, 
failure to adjust the means to the end, so that happy, whole- 
some living results from the expenditure of our income, 
arises more from mental than material limitations. It is 
our mental attitude—our false pride, our lack of tenacity 
of purpose, our laziness, or indifference to the real meaning 
of it all—which keeps us from attacking the problem and 
winning the desired result. And it should be perfectly plain 
to any one reading these articles that the most greatly de- 
sired result is the acquisition of these things which we group 
under the name of higher life. The majority of us are chaf- 
ing against the necessity of paying an ever-increasing price 
out of a never-increasing income for the needs of our physi- 
cal being, the food, clothing, and the many expenses of 
shelter, so that we have too little or nothing left for travel, 
music, books, any or all of those things which are needs of 
our intellectual life. And in our rebellion against this un- 
fair division of income we forget that, having been given the 
shilling with which to buy bread, the great thing is to long 
enough for the daffodils with which to feed our souls that 
we may be willing to sacrifice half of the bread for this pur- 
pose. How to do this is the question. 


LL over the country it is being said that one solution 
of the cost of living is to be found in the establishment 
of terminal markets, and in teaching how to buy. In short, 


there is a market problem to be studied, and this involves 
not alone the things Mrs. Ready-made had to learn in the 
choice of foods, but the knowledge of the business trans- 
actions involved in the wholesale and retail selling of food. 
The market problem involves a study of market conditions, 


have two costs, those of the producer and the collector, to 
which is added the cost of transportation, or freight. The 
commission man is not the jobber from whom the retailer 
buys, but the one who handles and stores usually but one 
line of goods—one commission merchant handling teas and 
coffees; another, fruits; another, fish; and so on. These 
men have large storage facilities, an absolute necessity in 
this day of great distances and overcrowded cities. With- 
out our present storage houses, in case of accident to the 
incoming food supply even our smaller cities might be re- 
duced to a state of famine. But now we add the commission 
merchant’s cost and profits, and again, under many circum- 
stances, a further freight to a wholesale man or jobber in 
the inland town in which we live. 

In the case of perishable goods many retailers purchase 
direct from the commission men, and the wholesalers from 
the producing houses, for the seller is as anxious as the buyer 
to reduce profits accruing to many hands all along the line. 
The retailer purchases as directly as possible under ordinary 
circumstances, and his ability to do this depends upon the 
place in which his store is situated. The larger the city the 
more complicated every problem becomes and the more 
people handle its details, adding to its costs. The smaller 
the place, the more directly in some respects may purchasing 
be done. In any and every case, the care and cleanliness, 
the inspection and weighing of food, we now necessarily de- 
mand, add greatly to its cost, and to these items must be 
added interest on capital invested, profits, losses, insurance, 
and the cost of selling. 

We have not forgotten our quart of strawberries, which, 
having been picked, packed, and collected, hauled to a sta- 
tion and taken to a refrigerator car, is shipped to a point 
possibly a thousand miles away. Then it goes to a fruit- 
storage house, and when next examined its future destination 
will depend upon its condition. Perhaps it will take up its 
journey again to some inland point where the retail merchant 
buys, either through a jobber who handles all the fruit 
coming in, say a car-load, selling to all the grocers their re- 
quirements in a dozen or a hundred cases; or going direct 
to the retail grocer who has a sufficiently large business to 
warrant this. And then we go to the store and buy this 
quart of strawberries, doing so with some considerable as- 
tonishment that it costs so little, not so much after all it 
has suffered from the moment it was ready to be picked. 
For added to all these previous costs we must now pay the 
cost of selling, which means the rent of the store and its 
insurance; its heat, light, and service; the clerks, book- 
keepers, delivery men; the telephone; losses on perishable 
goods; -and as the grocer is in the business for the purpose 
of earning his living, his profits must be paid as well. 

All these items and others to be discussed make up the 
cost of our foods; they settle or establish their prices, and 
wherever this matter is discussed an understanding of these 
various steps is necessary to an intelligent conclusion as to 
the need or value of each single one. The war-cry heard all 
over the land, “direct from producer to consumer,” indicates 
a general desire to reduce unnecessary costs, but no one 
should join in it until she has satisfied herself exactly what 
it means, or has some idea of a practical method by which 
it can be done. 


HE problem varies in different places, New York City 

having the most difficult one to solve because of the 
peculiar location of the city. There the direct question is, 
how to get the food supplies from Mr. Farmer to Mrs. Sixth 
Floor Front or Back, and this is a very complicated one. 
We know that in every large city the costs may be lessened 
by the establishment of public or terminal markets. We 
can by no means be certain that this is true in every small 
city or town, for each has its individual habits and customs 
and methods of doing to consider and meet. Nevertheless, 
the statement may be safely made that with every person 
handling the quart of strawberries, or any other food, comes 
an added cost. If but two people are concerned, the pro- 


Extreme cold, especially if long continued, is always a 
calamity to the poor. Not only does it dip deep into the 
coal-bins, but vitality runs much lower, and ill-clad and in- 
sufficiently nourished people suffer greatly during every cold 
spell. In the markets, the effect is seen very quickly, as 
perishable food products are more difficult to handle with- 
out severe losses, thus increasing the cost and affecting the 
quality. Potatoes are peculiarly susceptible to cold and 
will freeze in weather where apples will hardly be affected. 
The present cold spell, therefore, will tend to stop the down- 
ward tendency of the price of Maine potatoes, which has 
been a prominent feature of the wholesale market for a fort- 
night past. Retail deliveries must be carefully made, and 
it is risky to open the cars and transfer the stock to stores 
while the thermometer ranges from 10 to 20 degrees above 
zero. Other perishable vegetables are also difficult to handle, 
especially tender hothouse varieties, which are very quickly 
touched in weather where hardier varieties would scarcely 
be affected. 

Eggs are another market item exceedingly susceptible to 
either heat or cold, and the usual effect of a cold spell is to 
advance prices, the amount of the advance depending upon 
the length of time in which the extreme cold prevails. Thus 
far, however, no appreciable effect has followed the advent 
of winter weather, as other factors have been potent enough 
to keep prices down. Supply and demand have ruled, and, 
as there are eggs enough to be had, very high prices are not 
likely to be seen, except temporarily. Cold weather at this 
season has less effect upon prices than in December or early 
January. Spring is only a few weeks away, when every hen 
in the country will be doing her level best to help break 
prices. 

Citrus fruits are also highly perishable, and it is a common 
thing in the market district to see boxes of oranges and 
lemons carefully covered with paper to protect their con- 
tents from the cold. California shippers of oranges are 
having many difficulties this year. First came the freeze, 
which did a great deal of damage throughout the orange 
belt. As pointed out already in the Transcript, an effort is 
being made to market these frost-bitten oranges in the East. 
Nature has set a barrier to this effort, however, in the dis- 
tance between the orchards and distributing markets. 
Within a week a car-load of these oranges have sold in 
Boston at 75 cents a box, which is 8 cents a box less than 
the freight alone, to say nothing of the boxing and all the 
other expenses of growing and shipping. 

Choice navel oranges are retailing in the big market at 
50 to 75 cents a dozen, but cheaper fruit can be had if one 
wishes to run the risk of getting frosted oranges. 


“eae was much more, but all of this was printed on 
the page of business news which men usually read, 
women seldom. The man reads it not alone because he 
sells, but because he buys goods, and he notes and remem- 
bers for future use that in Providence, Rhode Island, ice in 
family lots will bé nearly doubled in price on and after a 
certain date. Yet the woman who orders and uses ice pays 
no attention to a thing which should immediately affect her 
method of procedure in the running of the house. Women 
have not seemed to grasp or understand what is meant 
when it has been claimed that they did not know their 
business. They have not failed in the serving of delicious 
meals, the keeping of a clean house, even the management 
of the servants and the children oftentimes. But they have 
failed to see that these problems were of the same kind as 
those confronting the man, including the same kind of de- 
tails. Their responsibility is the wise and proper buying 
of the food, shelter, clothing, and other things required for 
the maintaining and upbuilding of the family. This they 
cannot do in the best or even a competent way without 
the kind of knowledge given by market reports. 

I asked a gathering of some four hundred women not long 
ago how many of them—and nearly all were housekeepers— 
knew that butter had risen two cents a pound since tw 
days previous, or over Sunday. One of them knew. None 
knew why, and yet the morning’s papers had been full of 
it. It was their duty to know, and many had purchased 
butter that very day, some in person, others by telephone. 

(Continued on page 250) 
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“All I want is some place where clothes are made differently!” 


r SUPPOSE if we go far enough away,” said Lydia, 
putting down a half-trimmed hat, “it won’t make 
any difference to me whether they are wearing 
feathers or flowers here.” 

“No,” answered her older sister, sharply, ‘they don’t 
trim bonnets for the natives who live on the equator.” 

“Tt does all sound so romantic.” Lydia’s blue eyes grew 
big. ‘I could travel alone almost anywhere and be happy, 
but to go with Alvin on our wedding journey—how will 
little I ever be able to hold all the joy!” 

“Little I!’ grunted Miss Dewing. ‘More of that non- 
sense you get from trashy novels and lovers.” 

“No, sister,” sighed Lydia; “I got that out of just little 
Me.” 

She took up the hat, originally nothing but a frame, but 
now in its modest way not to be outdone by sunrise or sunset 
or even the Aladdin brightness of young love. 

“You always were notional,’”’ sniffed Miss Dewing. “TI 
say there’s no place like home, and no town like Kingdom, 
and no state like the single state, and no country that can 
hold a candle to America; and as for wedding journeys, I’m 
long past any such foolishness. But out with it, Lydia, 
for I can see he’s been talking something else to you when he 
ought to be teaching his scholars.” 

Lydia drew a piece of paper from her pocket, the pink of 
her face deepening to the rose of the little hat she had set on 
her head. 

“Alvin did dictate this to me about Mexico: ‘Few houses 
are seen except an occasional hashienda of stone and adoby 
and little vegetation except yukas, mosquitoes, and cacti.’”’ 

“It’s news to me that mosquitoes are vegetables,” re- 
marked Miss Dewing, drily. ‘Has he been there and eaten 
them?” 

“All I want to see,’’ explained Lydia, looking the reptoach 
she was too gentle to speak, ‘‘is some place where clothes 
are made differently or aren’t made at all.” 

The older woman dropped the dress she was busy on. 
“Lydia Frances Dewing, I am surprised at such indecency!” 
She ejaculated. But as her glance fell on the hat, Miss 
Dewing recovered from one shock only to be plunged into 
another. ‘‘What have you that screaming pink hat on your 
head for?” 

“It’s color of rose, sister, and it was made to be put on 
my head.” 

Shy and unself-possessed, Lydia now looked unflinchingly 
at the woman, gaunt and managing, who was old enough to 
be her mother. There was rebellion in her face and a slight 
Suggestion of sauciness in her voice. With apologies to an 
old adage, it is a long worm that has no turning, and Lydia 
was turning. 

“Well, you’ve defied me now and kept it on, so take it 
off,” came the command, “and don’t ever let me see such a 
thing on a respectable Dewing head again!” 

_ “Maybe I sha’n’t ever take it off,”” answered Ly:lia, leav- 

ingiton. ‘“‘Maybe I'll wear it out this lovely spring after- 

noon instead of keeping it for my trousseau. Maybe I'll 

Wear it forever, wear it to bed if I want to.” 

The older woman gazed in dumb amazement. 

“Well,” Lydia defended herself, ‘‘ you do say such things 
about Alvin, and I can see you have something this very 
stant in your mind against him.” 

Miss Dewing took up her dress and began to rock. “ May- 
be,” she said, imitating Lydia’s voice, “I shall tell you and 
Maybe I shall leave my words locked in little Me’s bosom, 
and maybe little I will never take them out and maybe—” 

“Sister,” begged Lydia, “please don’t let’s quarrel. You 
Ought to understand how Alvin’s everything to'me. But 
you’ve never been in love and I don’t suppose you can.” 

“T don’t understand and that’s flat, and I’ve no use for 
this flash-in-the-pan business they call love. But if you're 


Color 
of 


Rose 


set on wearing such flamingoes as that hat you’ve made and 
have forgotten everything your own sister ever did for you, 
I don’t know any reason why I shouldn’t tell you the truth 
whether you like it or not, and the truth is I don’t believe 
that Alvin Thorpe has been to these places he talks about 
so knowingly.” 

Unlike Lydia, Miss Dewing did not appreciate a person- 
ality in which there was a suggestion both of unfollowed 
desire and of mystery. What she could not comprehend 
about Alvin Thorpe she disliked and distrusted. 


= went, as she intended to and had long threatened to 
do, straightway from her conversation with Lydia, left 
seated an image of despair with the new hat still on her 
head, to the village library. With the help of the librarian, 
her suspicions of Alvin Thorpe having been verified, she was 
about to catch a sinner, and Miss Dewing had a keen in- 
stinct for the chase. First she had a statement of facts to 
be conveyed to Lydia, afterward to Alvin Thorpe, and later, 
if necessary, to the proper authorities, although, unless it 
was the school-board, she was at a loss to know what au- 
thorities should be complained to for a geographic mis- 
demeanor. 

Not noticing the offending hat, she exclaimed with satis- 
faction when she saw Lydia hurrying down the street, pay- 
ing no attention to Lydia’s unwillingness, and bidding her 
come right home with her. 

“Mrs. Hatch will be here in half an hour,’’ she continued, 
“and I have a good deal to say to you before then.” 

Lydia was obliged to turn and retrace her steps to the 
house from which, with the desperate intention of never 
going back, she had just escaped. 

“T don’t see what you need to take on so for,’’ said Miss 
Dewing to Lydia, who had not spoken a word. Then she 
looked up. ‘‘Land sakes! that giddy hat on! I feel as if I 
should reel!’’ she cried. 

“T wish you would reel!’’ retorted Lydia, defiantly. 

“The hat screams so I can’t hear,” replied Miss Dewing 
with crushing sarcasm. ‘“‘What did you say?...Oh!... 
Well, it’s a merciful providence I insisted upon carrying those 
notes of yours to the library. Lydia Dewing, I found word 
for word in a Baedeker what you had written down. I 
found the description of those hashiendas on page six hun- 
dred and twelve. And it wasn’t mosquitoes at all, but 
something that sounds like it and is a tree. I don’t care to 
try to pronounce any of those foreign words, though I may 
say this one had a lot to do with clinching my suspicions.” 

“Tf there was any mistake made,’’ objected Lydia, “I 
made it in writing it down.” 

“That ’ll do; I’m talking. We know now he’s never 
been to one of those places he describes. Maybe you can 
put two and two together, Lydia, and maybe you can take 
off that hat and stop sewing on those clothes?” 


Lydia’s cheeks grew white and her mouth trembled. 
“Maybe I can, but I sha’n’t!”’ she contradicted, groping for 
her handkerchief as her sister opened the door. ‘And 
even if Alvin hasn’t been, there’s nv reason why we shouldn’t 
go now.” 

“‘Hasn’t been,” sniffed Miss Dewing. ‘‘Suppose I had 
gone traipsing off down South, the way he recommended 
me to do, and got tangled up in a jungle or eaten by a 
crocodile?” 

“T don’t believe any crocodile would eat you,’’ sobbed 
Lydia, ‘‘and you could take care of yourself, I’m sure.” 

“That Il be about all,’’ Miss Dewing tried to silence her. 

“No, it won’t,”’ replied Lydia with a flash of anger that 
dried her tears, ‘‘for I’m just sorry for you when Alvin is so 
kind and lovely to you and to every one.” 

“That "Il do,” ordered Miss Dewing. ‘‘He rings wrong 
to me, like a cracked plate. Think of his having boys and 
girls in his care! Corrupting them, no doubt, with his de- 
ceitful ways. It’s going to be something awful for Kingdom 
when it’s found out, with the people boasting of him and 
his college honors and his degrees and his being so young 
and all that.” 

“You sha’n’t talk to me this way,’’ sobbed Lydia. 

“Yes, I shall. I shall talk to you any way I please. The 
idea of your even dreaming of allying yourself with an 
unprincipled man like that! And one thing is certain: if 
you haven’t any conscience in this business, I have. After 
Mrs. Hatch leaves I am going down to see Alvin Thorpe, 
and I shall tell him what I think of him and let him know 
I won’t have a sister of mine marrying any one with such 
loose principles.” 


HILE Miss Dewing was watching the effect of this 

thunderbolt on Lydia the doorbell rang and Lydia, as 

Miss Dewing was engaged in welcoming Mrs. Hatch, slipped 
out. ; 

There was no attempt on Sarah’s part to conceal the crisis. 

“Mrs. Hatch,” she said, “ though we've fallen on hard 
times, Lydia and I know that you and Mr. Hatch are 
friends to us here.” 

Mrs. Hatch beamed, health and charity radiating from 
the minister’s wife, together with an indefinable suggestion 
of well-mothered little Hatches. 

“We're in trouble here,’’ continued Miss Dewing, “awful 
trouble. I’ve just discovered it, and I’ve told Lydia she 
can’t marry—”’ She turned toward Lydia’s chair. ‘‘Gra- 
cious! she’s gone! Well, anyway, I’ve found out something 
terrible about Alvin Thorpe.” 

The smile vanished from Mrs. Hatch’s face. 
know about the mother,” she said. 

“The mother!’’ exclaimed Miss Dewing. 
Thorpe himself!’ 

But Mrs. Hatch, ignoring Miss Dewing’s words, went on. 


“So you 


“No, it’s Alvin 


LVIN THORPE, too, had been reading or attempting 

to read—his knees still warm from the touch of a little 
boy who had wept out his repentance there—but with none of 
the avid haste with which Miss Dewing had devoured her 
Baedeker. Beyond his school office he could almost hear 
the emptiness of the great building which an hour before had 
resounded with happy voices. Now the last detained young- 
ster had gone, full of penitence, of good resolutions, and of 
an inarticulate admiration for the young master who had 
something in him which made him understand and love his 
bad boys. 

He dropped the book whose print conveyed no meaning 
to him and sat in an attitude of abandonment to his mood. 
Blind were his eyes to the carnival in which spring had 
visited Kingdom: confetti of blossoms arid the bright flame 
of flashing birds and the perfumed breeze which stepped as 
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lightly as did Salome before the king. 
From his pocket he had taken a picture, 
not a picture of Lydia, but of a woman 
with a_ strange about her mouth. 
Once more he hear that voice 
commanding him to go on _ erecting 
Jerusalem, stone upon stone, before her 
sad eyes; once more he could 
ask about the heavenly city whither, she 
whispered him, even she might go. Again 
he felt the loneliness of that house where all 
his boyhood had been spent; again the 
yearning for that tragic figure of his 
mother. But the time had and, 
bitterly as he disliked to point the shadow 
out to Lydia, it must be done. He put the 
Ina few minutes he would 


smile 


could 


hear her 


come 


picture away. 
go to her. 
Swiftly down the main street of Kingdom 
walked Lydia. This time her sister could 
not intercept her, at least not while Mrs. 
Hatch was there. She continued her rapid 
pace until she to the school-house. 
Entering the But 
gathering courage, she opened the door and 


came 


gate, she hesitated. 


went in. The pupils had all gone and no 
one was in the entry. Her cheeks flushing, 
her eyes growing larger, Lydia coughed 


several times. Siill no one appeared. At 
last she knocked timidly on a door at the 


bac k. 


S' JME one rose hastily and the door was 
\ opened by a young man whose face, dis- 
tinguished by its fineness of feature and its 
kindliness of expression, shone at the sight 
of the girl before him. 

“Why, Lydia!” he exclaimed. Then his 
glance caught the new hat and he smiled a 


quizzical smile. ‘‘Warbling to-day, little 

one?” he asked. 
Lydia’s breath came in gasps. “Alvin, 

I had to come —I must see you—’ wee 
“Don’t you see me?” he demanded, — | = 


Then shyly he invited her to 
come in. ‘This is not one of our rooms,” 
he said, ‘but if it belongs to me for a time 
We'll call it the school | 
to Kingdom to re- 


teasingly. 


it does to you, too. 


for love and leave it 


christen it the school for scandal. Shall 
we? Yes?” 
He drew her in and offered her a 
chair. Lydia took it and then looked up at him be- 


seechingly. 

“You wouldn’t joke,” 
dreadful things Sarah has been saying.” 

* Again?” 

Lydia nodded. 

** About me?” 

Lydia nodded. 

“Do you care?” 

Lydia nodded, flushed, trembling and near to tears. 

“T don’t,” said Alvin, ‘‘except that you do.’’ Then he 
sat down on the arm of her chair. ‘Sister Sarah doesn’t 
like me, but never mind, little girl, some day she will. I 
shall make her, because she is your sister and you are the 
dearest little warbler in all the world. Did you concoct 
that bonnet for me?” : 

Lydia nodded her head. 

“Out of feathers and things, flowers and grasses, you 
know, and a little barbed wire?” 

Lydia smiled 

“Didn't sister like the hat? 
of them all for me?” 

Lydia did not smile, but, incoherent at the 
losing Alvin, she sobbed aloud. He bent over her, holdiag 
one hand in his. Then, having mistaken the cause of her 
gref, he touched the hat lightly. 

“‘Never mind! You know I like the hat,’’ he comforted 
her. ‘It looks like spring to my man’s eyes, like sea pinks 
or wild roses or something. I hadn’t realized it was spring 
until I saw you and the hat out together.” 

‘We can’t go to the equator or even to Mexico!”’ cried 
Lydia. 

“Oh, that’s it!’’ answered Alvin, patting her. 


she gasped, “if you knew what 


Won't she let you have more 


thought of 


“Tt won't 


H! 
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Ftoks ~~ Pee Wie, <i 


It was on an April day 
I came across the blossoming glen, 
And dark behind me fell the way, 
And dark my life among the men 
Of dingy cities—but I knew 
Here by the pond where daff'dils grew 
The world was clean again. 
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Swiftly down the main street of Kingdom walked Lydia 


matter. We'll be together just the same. If Sister Sarah 
doesn’t feel well, we'll have a home honeymoon.” 

Then Lydia, conscious of the probable and imminent 
approach of her sister, cried out that they could not have 
any honeymoon at all. The hat tipped to one side, and her 
eyes and nose vying with each other to set up rival color 
schemes, Lydia did not suggest any of the Dewing 
grayness and sobriety. Nor in their recklessness did the 
words that followed represent the judicial coolness of the 
Dewings. 

““Couldn’t we—Alvin—run away—right now?” 

“Run away?’? he repeated, astounded. ‘‘Oh, my poor 
little one, it must be bad with the sister!’’ For a minute he 
seemed to consider. ‘‘But we mustn’t do it,’’ he went on. 
“It would be too hard on her, for you are all she has in the 
world. I'll tell you, though, what we'll do.” 

“Tf we don’t run away first,”” wailed Lydia, ‘“‘then I shall 
have to tell you.” 

“Is there something to tell? Then tell me and after that 
we'll go beard Sister Sarah in her den and be married— 
Mr. Hatch is counting on marrying us.” 

“T can’t tell,’’ objected Lydia. 

‘‘But you must. Now come, dear, what is it? 
What is it?” 

At last it came—the whole petty story. 

“Is it possible?”’ Thorpe spoke thoughtfully, weighing 
the unhappy mind that could take pleasure in such sus- 
picions. At last he said, ‘‘I haven’t traveled, really, but I 
have read almost every travel book that was ever written.” 
He sank down into a chair beside Lydia’s. ‘‘I suppose I do 
talk as if I had been to places, just as I always imagine I 
have been. If Sister Sarah wanted to know why I talked so 
wisely,why didn’t she come to me, or why didn’t she ask me 


Quick! 






nasiiamenipmpensincctiaettiaae 


gently, comfortingly, to the miserable 
| girl before him, telling a strange story of 


| at the time?’”’ He leaned forward, talking 


life lived away from the world of other 
people. 
T was the story of his father anq 


mother—his father an English officer ip 


to Lynn, his mother a woman of unusual 


disposition. Alvin was their only child, 
and when the child was ten the father 
died, leaving the mother to his care. 


Grieving for the husband, the wife became 
stranger all the time. Although there were 
ample funds, she would not have even a 
servant in the house. She was ill, and the 
little son was shut up waiting on her, 
Days when things were too bad for the boy 
to bear them alone he would plan to run 
away, but he never did. The only comfort 
| he had was in reading books of travel of 
which the father had been fond. It was the 
mother who first began to imagine that the 
child had been to the places about which he 
talked to her-in the hope of amusing her, 
It was impossible to make her understand 
that he had not been to these places, and, con- 
sidering the state she was in, it was not best 
to try. Then one day she died suddenly, and 
he was free to go to the ends of the earth. 
But, afraid the places might not prove to be 
what he had dreamed they were, he did 
not go. 

“T excused myself, Lydia,” he explained, 
“by promising myself that when I married 
I would go.” He drew her toward him and 
into his arms. ‘You see, dear, I couldn't 
ever be disappointed if you were with me. 
It wouldn’t make much difference to us 
what the places were like, would it?’ 

Lydia shook her head. 

“Hard as it all is to bear sometimes, your 
sister loves you. We don’t want to break 
her lonely old heart, do we?” 

Lydia shook her head emphatically. 

“Now won't little bonnet smile?” 

Lydia, nodding her head, set the hat 
straight, yet she said nothing. 

“But what does pink bonnet say to all 
this?”’ he persisted. 

“It isn’t pink,”’ she replied, ‘‘it’s color of 
rose; and it’s not a bonnet; it’s a hat.” 
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ARAH looked uncomfortably at Mrs. Hatch. 

“Perhaps,” she admitted, “I’ve been hard on_ him. 
Hearing about his mother makes a difference. Suppose 
we go down to the school together and I'll sort of let 
him know I don’t think so bad of him, and if they want 
to get married they can.” 

The dress that lay on the sofa waiting to be tried 
on was forgotten. The two women rose gravely and 
without further speech left the house. Mrs. Hatch 
had -her usual expression of capacious sufficiency for 
any joy or sorrow that might come, but Miss Dewing 
was ill at ease, clasping and unclasping her hands, 
peering nervously at everything: at a load of hay, on 
which she covertly wished that Lydia might not leave her 
alone forever: at a sleek cat stealing across the street witha 
little bird in its mouth; at a neighbor’s ashcan her sense of 
neatness pronounced too full. 

Before either of them realized how near they were to the 
school-house Sarah was gazing at its office window with a 
horrified stare. Lydia and Alvin Thorpe, unmindful of any 
interest others might have in them, and at the point of going 
out to beard Sister Sarah in her den, stood looking at each 
other. Framing Lydia’s face in his two hands, Alvin 
stooped to kiss her and their lips met. 

With a jerk Miss Dewing turned her head away. “‘Sakes 
alive! if this doesn’t go against all decency! I apologize, 
Mrs. Hatch, I do indeed. I may say I don’t know what 


the merchant marine whose ship had come’ 


the Dewings are coming to when such scenes as this, flamingo 


hat and things I wouldn’t even mention under any cit- 
cumstances, take place right through a _ school-house 
window!” 





An April World 
By Virginia Watson 


And then, that fragrant, misty morn 
She danced along, in yellow dressed; 


Sang riotously of the new world, 
And in the glen a clear stream purled 
Where winter winds had wailed. 





The pale sun on her pale hair shone, 


To distant lands, ten feet, or more, 
Venturesome ducklings bravely sailed; 
Tilting a branch, about to soar, 
A yellow bird, by blossoms veiled, 


A bunch of cowslips at her breast. 
Her April to the March of me 
Called, as the strand unto the sea: 

Come, cease thy surge and rest. 
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After the Revolt 


The Farmer’s Wife Tells How the Bazar Articles Have Helped 


URING the publication of ‘The Revolt 
of the Farmer’s Wife”’ a number of letters 
came to The Bazar from readers who be- 
lieve that country people and city people 

must be enemies because of the feverish desire of the 
city man to get the farmer’s money away from him. 
Quotations from some of these letters were pub- 
lished last month, and it seems only fair to present 
the other side of the picture which our corres- 
pondents have painted for us and show what the 
city is doing for the country. 

Here is a letter from the mountains of North 
Carolina: 

“The art of hand-weaving among our mountain 
women is in danger of dying out for want of en- 
couragement, and I am building greatly upon the 
parcels post to give it new life. Now that a parcels- 
post bill is passed, I wish very much to help our 
mountain women to turn their handiwork to account 
and earn money which they sorely need. They make 
beautiful hand-spun wool, from the fleece of their 
own sheep and lambs, which they both weave into 
cloth and blankets, and knit or crochet into all kinds 
of garb, from socks and stockings up. The wool, 
undyed, is cream-white, wonderfully warm and soft, 
and wears practically forever, and is ideal for skating- 
togs, and for little children’s mittens, leggings, 
sweaters, carriage rugs, etc. The cloths, blankets, 
and rugs which they weave on their hand-looms are 
very interesting. Some of the patterns are in- 
herited treasures, handed down from mother to 
daughter for more than a hundred years. And I 
hope in time to help them to build up an industry 
in that direction.” 


OESN’T sound much as though this were an 
attempt to exploit the country women—to get 
their money away from them—does it? But perhaps 
you may think it is a piece of philanthropy, and for 
that reason so unusual as to be no fair example. Of 
course city people do go to the country for their own 
purposes, as this correspondent from California is 
planning to do. 

“T am not exactly a farmer’s wife,” she writes, 
“but in reality a would-be farmeress. I struck out 
once and rented a farm, and farmed a piece of land 
for a year, and was quite successful. I want to try 
it again. In this locality land is high in price, and I, 
a working-woman, have been saving for years to get 
money enough to buyasmallfarm. Other nations— 
for example, the Canadian government—assist set- 
tlers, but in this country it is very difficult for any 
one who has no capital to get a start. For the first 
year or two it is all money out, to buy the land, to 
put in the crop, to hire help, as I should have to do. 
Please give me the benefit of your advice as to how 
to get started.” 


'TCHAT started a lively correspondence between 
us, in the course of which it appeared that she 
had worked out a sort of interlocking schedule for 
the raising of roses, poultry, and dairy products, and 
was trying out some of the details on a small town 
lot which she owns, at the same time that she was 
struggling with the problem of how to get her farm. 
“This question of land is a national one, and I 
understand there is a proposition for the govern- 
mient to loan to farmers money at two per cent. 
That would be a great blessing and I hope that we 
shall hear from it,’’ she wrote. 

And then later came the pleasant word: 

“T think I have my difficulties solved in theory; 
I have my air castle constructed and have only to 
move in. I have a proposition from a man to ex- 
change his property in Oregon for mine here, and I 
have written to my son-in-law to investigate the 
place, as he is a good judge. I have also asked him 
to purchase stock for me, good dairy cows, which 
will provide me with an income, with the aid of 
poultry products, and I intend to have a saddle pony 
as well as work horses, and then I will begin to 
live.” 

Now perhaps some one will rise and ask: 

“What good to the country people that this city 
woman should go to farming?”’ 

Let a Virginia woman tell what has actually hap- 
pened in her neighborhood: 

“T recognize the truth of your article on the 
prevalence of ill-health in rural districts. Nearly 
half of the postal money orders in our district go to 
sick-benefit societies and to patent-medicine firms. 
Two drug companies in the Middle West alone are 
reaping a harvest from our patrons. 


By 
MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


and 


ROBERT BRUERE 


“One cause of ill health I believe to be due to un- 
sanitary water supply. Our wells are located con- 
veniently but unhygienically near the back doors, 
encircled by equally convenient stables and out- 
houses near by. As the soil is light and sandy, the 
surface impurities filter with sure and fatal speed 
into the wells. Typhoid claims some victim every 
year. 

“The poultry-houses in our community are in an 
unspeakable condition. Chickens are allowed to go 
blind with roup, stagger about on scabby legs, and 
die of pip and lingering bowel diseases, when some 
common-sense attention and a little humanity shown 
to these weak, defenseless creatures would save need- 
less suffering and loss of life among valuable stock. 
No wonder ‘chickens don’t pay’ with some people. 

“The saving element, happily, lies in the rapidly 
growing city colony, made up of refined and ‘edu- 
cated people who hope to eke out small competences 
by a fair living from the soil. Our most successful 
and up-to-date poultry farm is run by a retired 
physician. A Presbyterian minister ships carloads 
of choice native fruit to the city. Our finest fruits 
and vegetables are raised by school-teachers, all of 
whom use brains along with tireless energy. 

“Our nearest neighbors are the Howes, a family 
of four adults, who worked in the silk-mills of ————. 
They came to our country nearly twenty years ago 
and depend exclusively on their farm for a living. 
In the winter they burn and sell charcoal as a side 
line. They raise chickens and eggs for their own use 
and keep a cow, a horse and a few pigs. Their 
specialties are strawberries, melons, tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, and sweet potatoes, which last are re- 
markably fine. They drive their own produce into 
Baltimore, on account of exorbitant express charges. 
All of our truckers have met with disasters from hail 
storms, droughts, and forest fires, besides the loss 
of valuable mules, horses, and cows, yet three years 
ago the Howes added a wing to their house with 
their *sweet-potato crop, and painted the house 
with the tomato money. 

“The Fenmores are another city family who have 
made a success of farming. The children buy their 
summer clothes with the strawberry, pea and melon 
money made by helping the neighbors in picking 
season. They raise chickens and pigs. Two 
summers ago, the twelve-year-old boy gathered 
their farm stuff in the old family wagon and made 
tri-weekly trips to a summer resort a few miles away, 
and averaged $2.00 a day from his sales. One after- 
noon I saw Mrs. Fenmore sell $1.90 worth of milk, 
eggs, and vegetables in fifteen minutes, to eager 
people who drove to her door in wagons and auto- 
mobiles. Her Jersey cow, Mollie, brings her $2.00 a 
week, besides supplying the family table, during 
pasture season. She gets her warm slop of bran and 
meal twice a day in summer and three times in 
winter. On very cold nights Mrs. Fenmore covers 
the horse and cow with heavy blankets. This is 
regarded as a huge joke by natives, but Mrs. Fen- 
more’s animals do not sicken and die, and Mollie’s 
butter is the color of gold, and the cream on a pint 
bottle of milk measures three inches. I know be- 
cause I have used Mollie’s milk. 

“Right here, while I think of it, I am struck by 
the impression that the people among us who fail at 
farming, or who make a poor living at most, follow 
primitive agricultural methods, and do not take care 
of their own health or that of their live stock. Our 
successful farmers among the city colony are re- 
cruited from the professional ranks, who put the 
same intelligent thought and earnest purpose into 
farming that was expended in the schoolroom, office, 
or studio. They are branching out in special lines. 
Mr. Southern raises Toulouse geese and asks fifty 
cents each for eggs. He is starting in now with 
Belgian hares at $2.00 a pair. Dr. Arthur Noyes, 
an English physician, our newest farmer, is special- 
izing in white turkeys. The Misses Henderson culti- 
vate honey-bees. I sold settings of eggs from my 
flock of Buff Orpington hens for sixty cents a dozen. 
The chestnuts from three trees in front of our house 


bought my winter shoes and stockings. Mr. Everett, 
another neighbor, built a shack in a dreary-looking 
burned-out forest that apparently would not pro- 
vide a living for a field-mouse, yet he runs a tomato- 
cannery on the place, and puts out the best article 
of its kind I have ever seen. 

“They avail themselves of the free bulletins issued 
by the Agricultural Department in Washington, do 
not hesitate to call on our Congressmen for the free 
seed distribution allowed by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for the Congressmen’s constituents. Our city 
people care as tenderly for a sick animal as for one 
of their children. They are thrifty, but not miserly. 
They have phonographs, pianos, books, and a system 
of magazine and newspaper exchange among them- 
selves. We all subscribe to one or more metro- 
politan magazines. When the monotony palls on 
us, we take all-day trips to the city and combine 
shopping with visiting and theater-going. The 
latch-string is always out to our city friends and our 
week-ends are filled with company visits.” 


HIS Virginia woman gives us the stories of 

fifteen city families who have become success- 

ful farmers in her neighborhood, in which the native 

farmer has a hard time making “buckle and tongue 
meet.” 

Isn’t it a pretty definite and tangible benefit to 
the country to have these little experiment stations 
dotted over it, giving visible proof of what a city 
outlook will bring to the farmer in the way of 
material prosperity? But the city benefits to the 
country are not confined to the improvement of 
farm methods by any means—they reach all along 
the line. 

Here is the condition of the churches in one 
Southern village: 

“While our village has two churches—Methodist 
and Episcopal—neither congregation is enthusiastic 
in the work. The Methodist has a large member- 
ship, but small attendance. The pastor labors faith- 
fully and gives half of each week to visiting his 
people, but as he has six churches in his clasp, he can 
only preach here twice a month—one afternoon and 
one evening. 

“The Sunday-school is attended by the village 
children, but the teachers are discouraged because 
they show little interest. 

“The Methodist parsonage is a lovely home, new 
and commodious, and a charming family therein. 
The pastor’s salary is promptly paid, but there’s 
indifference, negligence, and the stewards tell me 
they do not know ‘what is the matter,’ nor why 
they are less diligent and loving than they were 
twenty years ago. But there is a vast difference—a 
decline, and we sorrow. 

“The Episcopal church is a pretty building, com- 
pleted last year, no indebtedness upon it, but there 
has been no service in it since the Bishop conse- 
crated it in November. I attribute the lack of 
reverence and the indifference to religious affairs, 
sadly apparent, to improper. instruction in the 
schools. 

“Tt hurts to tell you this, but I believe your work 
is to suggest betterment, and I await with eagerness 
your plan of adjustment.” 





HE Bazar does not have to submit any plan of 

adjustment of its own—it can take one ready- 
made out of the letter of another correspondent, a 
city woman who has gone to live on a farm in the 
West. 

“When we first decided to come here, my little 
daughter, four years of age, said, ‘I don’t want to 
go to ————— cause there isn’t any Sunday- 
school there;’ so naturally that was one of the 
privileges we hoped to have. We told the American 
Sunday School Union of our desire to have a Union 
Sunday-school here, so one of their missionaries 
came soon, prepared to organize one for us. He 
notified the people of the time and place for our 
meeting, and about thirty came who felt the need 
for higher thoughts, aims, and purposes. We elected 
our officers and teachers and adopted the constitu- 
tion of the society by vote. Then we took up a 
generous collection and paid in advance for our 
Sunday-school supplies for the quarter. It amounted 
to about three dollars, I believe; so the expense of 
having a Sunday-school is very slight. The 
collections during the quarter more than pay 
for the supplies. Our school contains members 
of all denominational churches. As yet there has 

(Continued on page 248) 
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| February Book Winners | ~ 
Eugene Tombler, New eo 
York; Kenneth McDon- ‘ 7a 
3 





ough, New Hampshire; p a» . Baas o 
Beverly Stephens, Lou- esrde ste as i) 
isiana; Marion West, e- 
Massachusetts; Ray- 

mond Johnson, Wyo- 

ming. 


Roll of Honor 
Fridtjof Paulsen, 
Anna Herman, Geneva 
Cook, Dorothy Herland, 





HumeEastman, Thomas 
Mairs, Jr., Inez Percy, 
Margaret Cumming, 
John Blackford, Eliza- 
| beth Johnson, Charles 
Forstall, Carl Hill, Ken- 
neth Ross, David May- 
nard, Tyson Nymick, 
Meryl Mitchell, Austin 
Beardsly, James Collie, 
Edwin Avery. 


Auswers to March Kinks 
Honeysuckle and 
Nasturtium. 
| a 


AY-TIME is nearly here. Do 

/ you know that it rhymes with 

“gay time” and “ play-time’’? 

This is the season, in Northern 

climes, when the out-of-doors calls to us very 
insistently and we begin to think of gardens 
and flowers and all sorts of lovely summer 
I wonder how many of my dear 
gardens. Aunt Joy 


beauties. 
Happylanders have 


has one. I love it and I hope my great 
band of nieces and nephews do also. I think 
our Neighborhood Club of Sugar Grove, 
Pennsylvania, will agree with me as to the 


great pleasure found in accepting dear old 


Dame Nature’s loving invitation to come 
and have a good time with her. I wish 
every one of my nieces and nephews who 


even if they are just window 
boxes in an upper-storv window, would 
write and tell me all about them. I will try 
to answer all letters. Lovingly yours, 
Aunt Joy, 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, 
New York City. 


have gar len » 


Report from Sugar Grove 
NEIGHBORHOOD Club was formed 
here of boys and girls between the ages 

of seven and twelve and a room was devoted 

to its use. Their leader, to whom the children 
affectionately refer in their letters as “ Play- 
mate,”’ and who is the mother of two active 
members, writes: On Wednesday after- 
noons I teach them sight-singing and draw- 
ing. While they enjoy this, the life of our 
club radiates from the “Children’s Hour.” 

On Monday evenings they gather about me 

and tell me what they have seen in nature 

during the past week. 

We are studying trees, but keep a record 
of birds, flowers, animals, and other things. 
In starting the tree study we first made a 
list of “Trees I Have Seen,” and located 
them. We soon had sixty-five trees. Then 
we listed the ‘Trees in our Neighborhood” 
and “Trees Along the Way to School.” A 
seven-year-old boy listed ‘‘Evergreens I 
Know”; another, “‘The Nut Trees’; and 
others,‘ The Trees I Know by Their Barks, 
Their Thorns, and Their Seeds.” 

Credits are given for work well done and 
a certain number win an honor—a bit of a 
ribbon badge. The first child who brings 
in a new specimen or reports an interesting 
bird, tree, animal, or flower gets a credit for 
the discovery. . We have a book labeled 
“Trees in Literature’ and in this bits of 
verse about trees are written and discoveries 
registered. Often the children bring a myth 
or story they have found about trees. 

Besides these good times the promise of 
picnics in the woods when they are dressed 
in summer glory makes us all happy.—The 
Children’s Playmate, Sugar Grove, Penn. 
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Happyland Mail Box 


EAR AUNT JOY,—The Sunbeam Club 

met, with fifteen members present. We 
wrote out some resolutions and every one 
signed them. The resolutions said: ‘‘We 
promise to keep good order during meetings. 
To be truthful, kind, not quarrel or find fault. 
To improve and be better girls.”” We also 
planned for each one to do certain things. 
These were: that each girl would go home 
each day after school and, without being 
asked, do three acts that would help her 
mother; also ask her if there is anything we 
could do to help. Each child keeps a record 
of helpful work and we meet each month 
and talk it over. Laura Smith is our secre- 
tary.—Your friend, Bessie Smitu, Utah. 


Storing up Gifts 

EAR AUNT JOY,—I have started a 

“sift box’ and I wondered if the idea 
might not be one that would interest other 
Happylanders. I make presents and place 
them, carefully wrapped, in my box until 
some future time when they may and will 
be needed for presents. It is a real pleasure 
to work on them. I am working on a shirt- 
waist now and my “gift box” already con- 
tains another waist, a forget-me-not chain, 
and three satin ribbon roses—pink, red, and 
yellow—that hold little sachet bags of the 
same shade. It is nice to think that on any 
occasion I can turn to my box for presents. 
—CECILIA REA, Ohio. 


Happylanders 

Here’s an idea for club work. Often my 
little branch Presidents write asking me what 
they shall do at their meetings. Why not make 
articles for a Gift Box and learn how to use 
your nimble fingers in making the litle 
presents we all are so glad to have ready and 
waiting on birthday occasions and at Christ- 
mas? How many will try Cecilia’s excellent 
plan? 


Helping the Poor 

EAR AUNT JOY,—We had our first 
meeting last week. We elected our offi- 
cers. Mother thought it would be nice to 
have a treasurer, as most of .the members 
wanted to have dues. They thought it 
would be nice to send the money collected 
to some poor family. We think of having a 
social committee to tell people about Happy- 
land and bring in. new members. We all 
like Happyland. Sincerely yours, NORMA 

McDonatp, Michigan. 
Why not have every member on the social 
committee? Then more children will find out 





FIVE books will be given for good answers to the kinks. 
Send incomplete lists if you cannot solve them all. 
to Aunt Joy, Harper’s Bazar, New York City 


on Roll of Honor. 
| send answers by May 10th 


| Hidden Cities 


| “THESE hidden cities, all to be found in 
New York, sent by a Tennessee 

member. 

1. We gave Nell a right royal welcome. 

2. When Bessie exclaimed so about the 
camel, Mira bought it. 

3. After a dinner fit for kings Tony 
went to sleep. 

4. After riding in the autos we go to the 
park. 

5. The book is either with Mac or in the 
car. By MABEL AveERY GRISARD. 


Puzzle Kinks for H. Y. P. | 


Others will receive entry 
Please 


Subtraction 


A Kentucky member sent this ingenious 
kink subtraction. 

1. Subtract fifty-five from not hilly and 
leave a kind of fish. 

Answer: Level — LV = Eel. 

2. From a devoted friend and leave the 
poetical term for over. 

3. From a mechanical device and leave 
the poetical term for ever. 

4. From an embankment to keep a river 
from overflowing and leave certain letters. 

By FANNIE LEE BROWNE. 








about our dear Happyland and its good 


times. 


A Goat Named Taft 
| D rene AUNT JOY,—I am a little girl, 
ten years old, and I live right on top of 
the Ozarks and I want to belong to your club. 
I have two brothers. We have lots of pets. 
The one we like best is our Angora goat 
named Bill Taft. He is very big. He has 
to wear gilt knobs on the tips of his horns, 
for they are very long and sharp. Most 
people think goats are a nuisance, but ours 
is not. My little brother really thought 
that Bill would eat tin cans, but he is very 
particular what he eats. He will not touch 
scraps; he likes celery, carrots, and apples. 
Affectionately yours, Party ALICE MILLER, 
Missouri. 


The Poultry Show 
EAR AUNT JOY,—I promised to write 
you about the poultry-show. I went, 
but was unable to take any fowls. The show 
was held in the Armory and as we entered the 
building the noise was terrific. In the center 
of the room was an inclosed space in which 
was a large tank where wild ducks and geese 
were swimming about. Near them was a 
cage which contained two fine peacocks, the 
crowning beauty of the show. Above a cage 
in which was a Brahma hen was a card with 
these words written on it, ‘‘Granny, eleven 
years and eight months.” She did not look 
to be nearly as old as that. Our club has 
voted to have red and white for our colors. 
We have ribbon badges. We have a new 
member, making seventeen in our club.— 
Your loving niece, JEAN JAMIESON, New 
York. 


Prince, Who Shakes Hands 
|B gree AUNT JOY,—I live in a little 
town of Oakland on the top of ;the 
Alleghany mountains, and it is about 3,000 
feet above sea level. When I was in Balti- 
more my home was burned down and now 
my father is having a new Colonial house 
built. I have a garden every year and I 
have all kinds of vegetables in it. I havea 
beautiful black pony. His name is Prince. 
He will shake hands with you.—Very sin- 
cerely, JAMES HAMIL, Maryland. 


Shall We Admit Reddy? 
EAR AUNT JOY,—May I join the 
Happyland Club? I think I am the 
only red squirrel who attends the meetings. 
Last Saturday the club met under the butter- 
nut tree. I was sitting in my dining-room, 
which is a dead limb of a tree, eating a nut, 
so I threw the shell on the ground, thinking 
that the boys would notice me. They did. 









February Date Offer | 
So many good lists 
were sent in that the | 
selection of the best was | 
a difficult task. The 
two books went to James 
O. McClatchie, Tomah, 
Wisconsin; and one book 
was sent to each of these 
members, whose lists 
were very good: Dorothy 
Kath, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; Martha Cannon, | 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


Roll of Honor 
Aloysius Britz, Lucia | 
Wanner, Frances Mil- | 
burn, Eleanor Milburn, 
David Maynard, Mar- 
garetta Reese, Kathleen 
Gruber, Alma Cudlip, 
Olin Stanley, Ella Ryan, 
Addie Knight, Laura | 
DeLong, Margery Cary, | 
Dorothy Herland, Dru- 
silla Kaiser, Mary 
Wager, Meryl Mitchell, 
| Harriet Crawford, Har- 
riet Keim, Henry =] 


| ber. 








I ran down the tree and across the road into 
a hole in the wall, just to be friendly. Then 
I skipped up the wall and a small maple 
tree, and jumped back and forth from the 
tree to the ground. The boys thought I 
was doing stunts, but really I was looking 
for another nut. The way boys get their 
nuts is very funny. One by one they are 
blindfolded and strike with a stick at a bag. 
When that breaks, there is a scramble for 
the nuts. Somebody must crack the nuts, 
for the boys went right to eating. I should 
like to belong to a club where the nuts come 
already cracked. Please may I be a 
member? I make my application through 
William Richmond Wheeler and his Auntie 
Grace.—REppy, the Squirrel, Springfield, 
Vermont. 


Many Fine Pets 

Y DEAR AUNT JOY,—I want to tell 

you about all my pets, so will begin 
with the biggest and go down. Bill, my pony, 
is the biggest, and Johnny is next. I can’t 
ride him yet, as he is only two years old. Then 
Jerry, the big sheep. He was only a wee 
lamb when Mike, our foreman, bought him 
for me, so he never saw any other sheep and 
has always played with calves. Now that 
he is grown and we have other sheep, he 
won’t look at them, but stays on the range 
with the cattle. I will send you a picture 
of him soon. Shaun, my collie, is next. His 
name is Gaelic for John. He goes wherever 
I go and I have great fun playing hide-and 
go-seek in the stables with him and the 
French poodle, Tatters. Then I have five 
rabbits that old Bill, the men’s cook, brought 
me. Commodore, the canary, is the smallest 
pet. He never stays in his cage except at 
night, but flies all about the house. I like 
monkeys best, but they cannot live at this 
altitude.—FrRED W. GEDDEs, Jr., Wyoming. 


Easy Contest with 


Prizes . 


WO of our Happyland band had birth- 

days lately. They are twins. One 
twin, Walter, received the dearest little 
puppy any boy could wish for, and his 
sister a lovely doll, as presents. They want 
our Happylanders to name these gifts. Who 
will name them? Send the prettiest name 
you can think of for each of the gifts, by 
May 1oth, and the members who send the 
names that the children select for their 
gifts will each receive a book as a prize. 
Do not send lists of names. Send one name 


‘for each present, and the children will choose 


the ones they like best. If two members send 
the name selected, a book will be sent to 
each one. I will tell you, as soon as possible, 
what the chosen names are. Address all 
communications to AUNT Joy. 


All children are invited to join The Bazar’s Happyland Club. There are no fees. Cut out this coupon (or copy it if 


Mother objects to your cutting her Bazar) and mail to 











— 
Bunt Joy, Harper's Bazar, 
Franklin Square, Tew York Gity. 
Dear Hunt Joy: J wish to Join Che Happyland Glub. Lleavse send 
me a membership card. J promise to do one hind deed every day, 
Signed. 

‘Street 

City, State. = 
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April Breezes 
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HE Lord Chamberlain trembled a 

little as he handed the King the 

Pouting Report, for, instead -of 

showing an improvement on the 

previous one, it was of a more serious nature. 

As His Majesty unrolled the parchment his 

brows wrinkled with anxiety, and this is 

what he read, written in beautiful copper- 
plate writing: 


POUTING REPORT. 


Supervised by the Lord Chamberlain 
and 
Issued every Three Days. 


MONDA Y—Her Royal Highness pouted 
twenty-six times, starting at half past six 
in the morning, when the maid forgot to 
perfume her bath, and ending at a quarter 
to seven because the stars would not come 
out. 


TUESDA Y—Her Royal Highness pouted 
twenty-seven and a half times; it must be 
regretfully added that these pouts (with 
the exception of the half one that turned 
into a sneeze) were much bigger than 
Monday’s. She started at six in the 
morning when she jumped out of bed and 
found that her feet were still asleep, and 
ended at two minutes to seven when the 
embroidered frill on her pillow-case 
tickled her nose. 


WEDNESDA Y—Her Royal Highness 
pouted thirty times, when it was observed 
that each pout was of considerable dura- 
tion, so much so, in fact, that it was feared 
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The Lord Chamberlain writing his report 


Xi 


By Nellie Pollock 


the whole lot would dissolve into one 
monster that could never be removed. 
She started at nine in the morning when 
a fly settled in the honey, and ended at a 
quarter to eight when she dreamed that 
the Court Jester had the mumps and 
could not attend at Court. 


“It’s disgraceful — disgraceful I say,” 
roared the King, bringing down his clenched 
fist upon the writing-table and setting the 
gold inkpots and diamond-studded pen- 
holders jumping and jigging together. ‘‘ And 
you mean to tell me, you muddle-headed 
goose of a Chamberlain, that you can’t dis- 
cover some remedy for this—this—chapter 
of contortions,” he spluttered in a rage, tap- 
ping so vigorously at the Pouting Report 
that it showed a deep crease down the center. 

The Lord Chamberlain, who was both 
patient and tactful, as they must be if they 
wish to retain that office, discreetly cleared 
his throat and said in a conciliatory voice: 
“Your Majesty, I’ve tried the sugar cure, 
five lumps in everything Her Royal High- 
ness drank; then I gave orders for her pillows 
to be filled with rose leaves, but that did not 
do any good; then as a last resource I issued 
instructions that—that she should wear— 
ahem!—her old blue dress that has shrunk 
and—displays her Royal Highness’s—knees 
—also without effect.” 

“Also without eflect,” mimicked the 
King, his exasperation getting the better of 
his good manners. He was really a very 
well-brought-up monarch, but the Pouting 
Princess sorely tried him. 

“Now, Shicketyshake, listen to me,’ he 

cried. When he was annoyed he would call 
the Lord Chamberlain by any outlandish 
name he could think of. “If 
you don’t find out some 
remedy for this pouting 
business by this evening, 
you can—you can— well, 
take a month’s wages.” 
‘s Now this came as a great 
vive blow to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, who had held his posi- 
tion at Court for many 
years; but he knew that it 
was useless to argue with 
the King, so he pursed out 
his lips and pulled and 
tapped at them as he had 
a way of doing when agi- 
tated, and left the royal 
presence. 

As he walked down the 
long mirrored corridor deep 
in troubled thought, he gave 
a start as he suddenly 
caught sight of his out- 
pursed lips at which he was 
pulling and tapping so 
vigorously with his fore- 
finger, and he was so 
amazed at the ridiculous 
spectacle that he laughed 
outright and stood for a 
moment staring at himself 
then passed on down the 
corridor. Suddenly he 


The Pouting Princess 


stopped short and uttered an exclamation 
of joy. 

“Why, the very thing!’’ he cried, simply 
beaming with satisfaction. ‘‘The very thing 
for Her Pouting Royal Highness—I shall 
take her into the Mirror Hall,’”’ and he hur- 
ried off toward the Princess’s suite of rooms. 
As he drew near he heard loud, angry cries, 
then low pleading murmurs, as though some 
one were trying to pacify the unruly maiden. 

“There she is, at it again,’’ he muttered, 
with a lot of queer little noises below his 
breath which I stippose signified that he was 
not at all pleased. When he opened the 
schoolroom door he was confronted by a 
somewhat startling picture. The Princess 
was standing in the middle of the room with 
her fingers firmly grasping at the gold wire 
nose of her music-master’s spectacles, while 
the old gentleman was holding fast to the 
wires that slipped behind his ears. As the 
tiresome fingers tightened, he gave vent to 
short, sharp, jerky ‘“‘Oh’s” of fear, while Her 
Royal Highness did her best to snatch them 
from off his nose. The picture was so comi- 
cal that the Lord Chamberlain had some 
difficulty in controlling his amusement. 

“My dear—oh, my dear, dear—young 
lady,”’ gasped the old gentleman, striving to 
defend himself and at the same time avoid 
the indignity of a struggle, when the 
Princess interrupted. 

“‘Give them to me; I want them. - I want 
to see if I look as stupid and owlish as you 
do,” she cried, rudely, when her fingers were 
suddenly lifted from the gold wire spectacle 
nose, and she was caught firmly by the 
shoulders. With scarlet cheeks and an angry 
pout she turned to see the Lord Chamberlain 
beside her. 

“My dear Princess, this will never do—” 

““My dear Princess,” she mimicked, pant- 
ing with fury. ‘I’m mot your dear Princess. 
I hate you—you—you tall, funny-looking 
old fright—and—and your legs are as thin— 
as thin as slate-pencils,” she panted, looking 
down at the Lord Chamberlain's shapely 
limbs, which were incased in red silk 
stockings. 

‘Listen to me,” he said quietly. ‘‘There 
is some one you know in the Mirror Hall,” 
and taking her hand he led her away, while 
with a sigh of relief, the music-master re- 
adjusted his gold-rimmed spectacles. 

Still pouting angrily the Princess entered 
the Mirror Hall, a room so called because 
its walls were lined with mirrors. 

“Where is she—where is she?” demanded 
Her Royal Highness, turning her pouting 
little face toward the Chamberlain. 

“Look round and you will soon see,” was 
the reply, and as she obeyed, on every side 
she met the reflection of her own angry, 
scarlet, pouting face. Tears of vexation 
filled her eyes, and she stamped her dainty 
little foot on the plush-covered floor. 

“Take me away at once—take me away. 
I don’t like it,” she cried looking about her 
in the vain hope of finding some spot that 
would spare her the reflection of her angry 
face. ‘They are cruel wicked mirrors. Iam 
not as ugly as that. Take me away,” she 
cried; and the angrier she became, so did the 


mirrors correspond, but the Lord Chamber- 
lain held her hand tightly. 

“That is how you look when you are 
angry and pouting. Do you see how ugly 
you make yourself? Now dry your eyes and 
smile and see what a difference there will 
be,”’ and the Lord Chamberlain, who was 
really a very nice man with a real heart, took 
out his monogrammed handkerchief and 
dried the Princess’s blue eyes. 

“Now think of the jester and the tricks 
he was up to yesterday,” he told her, and 
when the little girl looked across at the 
mirror again she saw a merry, dimpled face 
with shining eyes that twinkled with 
laughter. 

“Now you see, Princess, how much nicer 
it is to smile, and how much easier it is for 
people to love you,” he said. 

“Oh yes! I’m so glad—so glad!” she 
cried, looking up at him with happy eyes, 
when suddenly her golden head drooped and 
she said in a very low, penitent voice, ‘I 
didn’t really mean what I said—about— 
about—your legs’; and when the Lord 
Chamberlain smiled broadly, she cried, ‘‘Oh, 
you are so nice and kind, I should like to 
kiss you,” and he promptly bent down and 
kissed the pretty rosebud mouth up-turned 
toward him. 

From that day there was no need for a 
Pouting Report, and the King was so 
pleased that he doubled the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s salary and gave him a week’s holiday 
every month. 


Runaway Nick’s 


Adventures 


By Thyrza Weston 


ICK was a roly-poly terrier puppy, and 
full of mischief. One morning he found 
the gate open and, feeling very brave, he 
slipped through and pattered swiftly down 
the sidewalk. The first enemy he met was 
acat. Nick did not approve of cats and was 
going by without noticing her, when she 
spat, most insultingly, at him. This was too 
much. With a growl Nick sped after her and 
away the cat flew. He chased her a long 
way, but at last she climbed a tree, where 
she sat, out of danger, abusing him with all 
her might while he danced around, growling, 
on the earth, unable to reach her. 

He began to feel hungry and decided to go 
home, but a difficulty arose; he didn’t know 
the way. He ran up to several verandas 
that looked like his, but was driven away. 
He trotted on, feeling very homesick, until 
he met a big dog with a bone. ‘‘Get out,” 
growled the big fellow, just as Nick was 
going to ask, politely, for a piece. 

Seeing a hole in a fence, he crawled 
through it, and found a garbage pail. Poor 
Nick was so hungry now that he grabbed a 
large chop and was going to enjoy it when 
a woman threw some water on him. Poor 
Nick! He wobbled back to the hole and 
was squeezing through, feeling very bad 
and wishing he had never left his home, 
when he heard some one say, “Oh, you 
naughty dog, where have you been?” and 
there was his little mistress who had been 
looking everywhere for him. He was never 
so glad to see her before, and that was the 
end of Nick’s wanderings. 
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The 


sister Maida turned from 

| Ae nursery door, her brow 
rs ark = foreboding. I my- 

self had ae the scene 


ay singularly peaceful and satisfying to 
a mother’s eye. My nephew, Frederic, Jr., 
was absorbed in the construction of an ama- 
teur flying-machine, and my niece, Ruth, 
was hz ippily engaged in reading. Why any 


mother, having a due regard for her own 
comfort, should ewe sought to redrrange 
the scene by suggesting dolls and a dolls’ 
tea party to Ruth was past my spinster 
comprehension. Maida enlightened me, 
after Ruth had aggrievedly declined to 


change her amusement. 
“You don’t know how I hate to see her so 


fond of books, Hester!’’ declared my sister 
in troubled tones. Then she added, in 
answer to my inquiry: ‘Oh no, it’s not 
because she stays indoors too much or 
doesn’t care for her rough-and-tumble 
games. But I don’t want her to neglect her 
dolls and all the indoor things that develop 
the womanly side of her. I don’t want 
Ruth’s head to be educated at the expense 


of her heart,”’ she finished with a certain 
satisfied glibness which always denoted that 
Maida was quoting a recently acquired au- 
thority. I suggested, mildly, that the Green 
Fairy Book was not likely to incline Ruth 
permanently toward the barren pursuit of 
the pure reason. And then I asked Maida 
with as casual an air as I could muster what 
she had been reading lately. It was as I had 
expected. She had been reading a current 
article deprecating the higher education 
of women which I myself had recently pe- 


rused, but with profoundly different emo- 
tions. 

It was one of those skilful attacks upon 
a system, wearing the guise of an unim- 


passioned record of pers sonal experience. As 
is usual in such cases, the individual had 


deftly discounted indiv idual proclivities, and 
had ascribed all that she was, and all that 
she was not, to the system. The fallacy 


against which the most rudimentary logic 
warns its students—‘the undistributed 
middle’’—was the very backbone of the 
lady’s narrative. But to Maida, who is 
always convinced by the alleged confes- 
sion of personal experience, it had been 
disquieting. 


T was the story of a woman who lamented 

her college training, who had found ir- 
reconcilable her ambitions as a scholar and 
her responsibilities as a human being. 
Scholarship had, thereby, received in 
Maida’s opinion a very black eye, and it 
was the duty of all tender mothers to see to 
it that their daughters were never confronted 
by such dilemmas as those which befell the 
lady in the tale. 

“Think of it, Hester! Her family 
ficed a great deal to send her to college, 


sacri- 
and 


when she came home in the summers she 
thought them narrow and provincial, and 
didn’t care to talk much with her own 


mother!” 

} “Very sad,” I admitted, ‘but it was not 
college that was to blame, not the Odes of 
Horace or solid geometry or the elements of 
Anglo-Saxon. It was just the overweaning 

| importance of youth coming into its heritage 
of all the kingdoms of earth. You and I, 
for all our college training, were no more 


ACH day has thrown its largess at my door 
What time I sit and wonder and forget, 
While Spring goes by and Summer as before, 
Sweet as first youth and poignant with regret. 











Over-Educated Heart 


By Anne O’Hagan 


disagreeable to our parents, no more 
superior to our neighbors, than was our 
cousin Ethel at eighteen, although the per- 
fectly proper feminine interests of clothes, 
beaux, and dances were hers. Do you re- 
member the time, after she had been visit- 
ing in Washington a fortnight, when she 
nearly disrupted the family because Uncle 
Ira could not be induced to dine at seven 
instead of at one, and because he refused to 
wear evening clothes after six o’clock?”’ 

Maida admitted that she remembered this 
pe riod of storm and stress in our relatives’ 
household. And she even went so far as to 
acknowledge a certain youthful analogy be- 
tween our cousin Ethel and the heroine 
whose autobiography had filled her with 
forebodings for Ruth’s future. But the 
maturer years—there was horror! 

“But this woman—oh, it was dreadful, 
Hester! She prepared herself for a pro- 
fessional career, and she married, thinking 
that she could combine them, and when she 
found that es would interfere 
with the work she had planned—oh, it was 
unthinkable! She actually regretted that 
she was going to have a baby! Don’t talk 
to me about the higher education of 
women!” 

Indignantly I recalled to Maida’s recol- 
lection that she herself, the most doting of 
mothers, was an alumna of a distinguished 
college; that the carefully compiled sta- 
tistics of the Collegiate Alumnz Association 
showed that women college graduates mar- 
ried in about the same proportion as the 
non- college women of the same social posi- 
tion—“‘industrial position” it is called in 
those statistical reports which so brutally 
make apparent the sources of social dis- 
tinction. 


POINTED out to her that the only re- 

ports on the domestic relation which in- 

volved a lower percentage of college women 
than of non-college women in the same 
social class were those of the divorce court. 
I demanded to know if, before reading this 
autobiographic sketch, she had never heard 
of women who dreaded motherhood for the 
most trivial of reasons—because itt would 
interfere with a trip abroad, because it 
might spoil their figures, because it would 
take them out of the social arena for too 
long a period. These were not typical 
society women, were they? They were 
freaks of nature; so was Maida’s horrific 
example of the evil results of the higher 
education. 

But my sister, instead of trying to con- 
trovert my facts or replying to my argu- 
ment, merely remarked: 

“It took this woman years and years to 
learn how to make a cheerful, livable home 
for her husband and children.” 

Heatedly I called my sister’s attention to 
the fact that our washerwoman’s daughter, 
though hampered by no undue book learn- 
ing, had been so wretched a homemaker 
that the court had held her husband justi- 
fied in deserting her. 

“That was an exceptional case,”’ declared 
Maida, dismissing it, and returning to the 
nursery to goad the unwilling Ruth into 
getting out her dolls and her dolls’ tea-set. 
She would not remain to listen to me when 
I tried to point out that the case of her 
college woman was also exceptional, and 


that she and her author both erred in taking 
it as ty pical. 

Maida’s autobiographer and most writers 
taking the retrogressive side of the argument 
about women’s education err in another 
respect also. 
ing the higher education of women, which 
not even its most ardent advocates believe 
to have reached perfection yet, ascribe to 
it not only all its own faults and short- 
comings, but all those of the individuals 
whom it is in process of developing and even 
those qualities inherent in youth itself. 

There are selfish young women in college 
and out of college. Daughters contrived 
excuses for not helping in the family dish- 
washing before Mathew Vassar was born; 
young ladies walked alone in pensive isola- 
tion, refusing their commonplace relatives 
any share in their delicate and lofty 
thoughts, before the towers of Wellesley 
stood out against the sky even in the imagi- 
nation of its founder. 


yc JUTH is inevitably selfish. The doors 
of experience are just opening before 
it the gates to unimaginable riches of feeling 
and thought. It would be strange, indeed, 
if it were not a little arrogant in its dealings 
with the dull middle age by which it is sur- 
rounded, middle age so palpably interested 
and absorbed in sordid barter and dull 
drudgery! Nor is its selfishness altogether 
evil. 

It is the obverse side of one of the most 
beautiful of all the attributes of youth—the 
ability to lose itself in the high abstraction, 

‘to hitch its wagon to a star.” If we are 
going to find fault with the higher education 
of women because college girls and young 
college graduates are absorbed in the pursuit 
of their own ideals rather than in a helpful 
interchange of the minor courtesies with 
their families, we are finding fault with it 
because it has not succeeded in eradicating 
human nature. 


I AM hoping that before the time comes 

when Maida must decide whether or not 
Ruth shall go to college, she will have read 
another confession by a contented, useful 
woman who looks back with gratitude upon 
her four years and what they gave her; who 
rejoices in the wide friendships that she 
formed, and beyond that, in the power of 
forming friendships which she acquired; who 
rejoices whole-heartedly that she was 
trained to have interests outside the im- 


mediate needs of the hour, that for her has | 


been developed the power of withdrawal 
from the petty and trivial cares of the mo- 


ment into the larger airs of impersonal | 


interests; the confession of a woman whose 
life has been enriched, the fulfillment of 
whose ambitions has been rendered possible, 
by the education she began at college; and 
whose mature years, at least, are warmed 
and hallowed by her appreciation of the 
far-sighted sacrifices which gave her her 
opportunity. 

Such a one, her “‘heart’’ no less than her 
“head” educated by her training, will be 
the true type; and not Maida’s grumbling 
lady who ascribed to her college course not 
only the faults for which it might justly be 
blamed, but all those others of training, of 
temperament and of youth, which she 
lamented in herself. 





Dream-Dust 


By 


Thomas Jr. 


S. Jones, 


For should I take the lilac from my door 
Or break the rose within my open hand— 
A little dust of withered leaves once more... 
And even then I would not understand! 














She and they, when arraign- | 
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Educating Father 


(Continued from page 214) 


sisters, cousins, aunts—that night. Every 
one, including Mother, tried on the hat, and | 
said she wouldn’t show herself in such an 
unbecoming thing for any money. Only 
when Cerise put it on, after throwi ng a 
yellow scarf around it, it seemed to become 
a very different thing; it made an extraor- 
dinarily picturesque setting for her lovely 
face. 


HE confessed, to the questions showered 
upon her, that Dad’s argument against 
suffrage last night had clinched the matter for 
her, for it had made her see plainly what she 
did’ believe. And if this was Her faith it 
seemed cowardly and faint-hearted not to 
stand up for it before the world; espe ially 
as all the girls in the art class with her were 
going to march in the parade. The only 
thing that distressed her was going thus 
publicly against her father. 

‘Please don’t tell him until it is over,” 
she pleaded. “Tt’s not that J mind, but 
I’m afraid it will make him so unhappy to 
know it beforehand. When it’s once done— 

There was a pause. Every one knew, 
without saying, that Father’s education had 
progressed to that point that when a thing 
was actually done it carried its own decent 
weight of irrevocability. 

“T don’t like your doing it in this way,” 
murmured the mother. 

“Mother, I am not going to march for 
my own pleasure; it is for a cause,’ said 
Cerise. “If you tell him now, I'll never 
let you into a secret again. Just let me 
manage this.” 

“Well,” agreed the mother with a sigh. 

She said to her sister Emma that night: 

“T did have my doubts as to the wisdom 
of Cerise’s marching, though, of course, it 
isn’t as if her father had really forbidden her 
doing it, but when I saw the child in that 
hat—after the way it looked on everybody 
else—”’ 

Sister Emma’s eyes and hers met in 
speechless admiration and pride in their 
own. 

The family had stood in upper Fifth 
Avenue and seen Cerise pass by, under 
waving banners, with a halting band in the 
distant rear. In fact, to them, though a 
number of indistinguishable people ap- 
peared to march, the parade was entirely 
Cerise. And she actually saw and waved 
at them in that noble moment, long waited 
for, when she passed by. 





UT when it was all over, the family | 

wondered, with a pang, what Father 
would say. However, one might conceal, 
defy, justify oneself, it didn’t take away 
from that invulnerable fact of his really 
being the Higher Tribunal when all was said 
and done. 

They hurried home to dinner—Cerice, still 
marching, was to spend the night at the 
house of a friend—and greeted Father with 
a lively, yet tremulous effect. 

“Have you seen the evening paper?” 
Aunt Emma asked in a sprightly tone, after 
the soup had fortified the empty stomach 
against unsettling influences. | 

““Yes,”’ said Father, urbanely. 

“We had quite a sensation to-day,” began | 
the mother. Her color fluctuated, but she | 
bravely took the plunge. ‘‘What do you| 
think, Cerise has really become a suffra- | 
gette. She’s dreadfully afraid you'll mind, | 
Willia at is the only thing that dis- | 
tresses her. She—she marched in the parade 
to-day.” 

“Yes, I saw her 
ness. 

“You saw her!” There was a breathless 
moment in which four pairs of eyes were 
focused on him. 

“And what did you think? What—” 

“T thought she marched very well,” he 
answered, impartially. ‘‘ Much better than 
the young woman next her. Is this slice of 
beef rare enough for you, my dear? I met the | 
Osbornes this morning, just back from Siam. | 
Osborne says it is mi rful how little we | 
at home know about Siam. He says—”" | 

Evidently the subject of Cerise’s march- | 
ing was closed. 

But his wife said to him later: 

“Cerise was so afraid that you’d mind, 

ar. ” 

“Well, the child certainly has the courage | 
of her convictions,” he replied, thoughtfully; 
“she thinks for herself. She has a g 
mind; I realize that.” | 

“Tt was the campaign hat,” his wife said 
to herself with swift penetration. “How 
could any man not be proud of a daughter 
who looked like that?” 

“But,” he went on, turning his gaz 
sternly, yet pleadingly on her, ‘whatever 
your opinion may be, don’t let me ever see 
you in any such parade, Fannie.’ 

“No; no indeed,” she hastened to agree: | 
No education could educate 
as that. 








.”’ said Father, with calm- 
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PERGOLA may be a beautiful addi- 
tion to our grounds or it may, as one 
writér remarks, assume the guise of a piece 
of ‘lawn bric-a-brac.”’ 
It is not a long step from the old-fashioned 


| grape arbor to the Italian pergola, but it is 





The wild grape is most successful as 
| | a pergola covering 


By Jane Calhoun 


vine-covered porch adjoining the house, or 
a partially sheltered retreat in the garden. 
If it is near the house it must be architec- 
turally a part of it. The Colonial house 
requires a pergola on classic lines built of 
white pillars, the bungalow a rustic pergola, 





Fitting a Pergola to Your Home 


izes perfectly with the house seen at the 
right of the picture. 


Climbing over a simple Colonial pergola | 


in another illustration we see one of the 





most successful vines used for pergolas— | 


the wild grape. It grows luxuriantly each 








With a cement house this severe 


style is best 





| a step requiring thought and good taste. 


The old-fashioned grape arbor has its place, 
and a charming place it is, and the Italian 
pergola has its place. Each requires har- 
monious surroundings and an apparent 
reason for existence. Haven’t you all a 


and the old-fashioned farm-house its simple 
grape arbor. 

The proportions of a pergola are very 
important. They are frequently too high or 
too narrow. A safe rule is eight feet wide, 
eight feet high, and eight feet between posts. 


_J 
year, needs little care, and makes a 
beautiful shade with fascinating cast 
shadows. 


It is important to plant vines that 
will cover the top of the pergola as well 
as the sides, otherwise its beauty is 











With a simple Colonial house a pergola which 
is rather a glorified grape arbor 
is suitable 








A formal pergola such as this is suited 


to a house in the Italian 
villa style 











vivid picture in your minds of more than one 
elaborate pergola planted conspicuously in 
the middle of a lawn, lacking both of these 
requirements? 

A pergola is supposed to be either a shaded 
walk leading from one spot to another, a 


The floor of a pergola adjoining the house 
is usually of tile or brick, but in the garden 
a grass or gravel walk is more natural. 
One of the pergolas illustrated shows a 
charming grass walk through a rustic per- 
gola covered with wild vines. It harmon- 


spoiled. Nothing is more beautiful than 
wistaria and roses, but both of those take 
time for growth. The old-fashioned wood 
vine is always satisfactory. Honeysuckle 
is delicious and white and purple clematis 
are lovely. 








This is really a pergola living-room 





A grassy path through a rustic pergola 




















Yes, Madam, 


there’s a big demand for 


The New Food Drink 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


and the capacity of the 
factories at Battle Creek 
hasbeen morethantrebled 
within the past year. 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Instant Postum is just 
regular Postum so pro- 
cessed that only the solu- 
ble portions are retained. 


No Boiling 


A level teaspoonful in a 
cup with hot water, sugar, 
and enough cream to 
change the color to golden 
brown, produces instantly 
a perfect beverage having 
delicious taste and aroma. 


Postum is absolutely 
free from the coffee drug, 
caffeine, or any other 
harmful ingredient— 


But it does contain the 
vital food elements stored 
in wheat which Nature 
uses for the sure rebuild- 
ing of the gray matter in 
the nerve cells. 


Instant Postum is sold 
by grocers everywhere. 


A 5-cup trial tin sent 
for grocer’s name and 
2c. stamp for postage. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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Indigestion in Bottle-fed Infants 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Former Superintendent Babies’ Hospital, New York City; author of ‘* The Baby; His Care and Training” 


URING the last twenty years we have 
made enormous strides in our knowl- 
edge of feeding infants. Now, even with 
babies who have never had the immense 
benefit of a natural milk supply we are much 
more successful than we used to be when one 
food after another was tried, in the often 
vain hope of finding one that might agree 
with the child. 
If a baby cannot have its mother’s milk, 
then the next best thing is cow’s milk cor- 
rectly modified to suit the individual infant. 


| The milk supply itself must be pure, if we 





expect to obtain good results in artificially 
feeding babies. So much has been done by 
medical societies and health departments in 
different cities that the standard of milk 
sold is now a great deal better than it once 
was. Loose milk delivered in cans is very 
seldom found nowadays, milk sold in glass 
bottles may be bought in most of the cities 
and towns and in many places the so-called 
“certified milk,’’ which is the best of all in 
feeding infants, may be obtained. 

This certified milk is regularly examined 


| by medical experts and must have the bac- 


terial count below a certain number in order 
to be classed as “‘certified.’”” Then, there is 
the pasteurized milk, which is milk heated 
to a certain degree before it is delivered in 
order to kill the most harmful germs. Some 
advocate this milk as being the safest to 
use, but personally I do not consider it so. 
In my mind it has too many disadvantages 
to make its merits worth while. It is often 
very constipating to the baby and may even 
cause the disease known as “scurvy” if 
continued for too long a time. 

However, if it is not possible to obtain any 
other pure milk excepting this pasteurized 
kind, then it is better to use this than to 
depend on a “baby food.” All specialists 
in feeding infants agree that modified milk 
should be tried first of all, when a baby must 


| be fed from the bottle. 


The Question of Milk 

T is better to use milk from a mixed herd 

of healthy cows than from one cow, be- 
cause it will vary less from day to day and 
so agree better with the baby. It must not 
be given ‘warm from the cow,” but it must 
be carefully strained first into sterilized 
glass bottles and rapidly cooled after the 
bottles are sealed. There are many rules 
required of the farmer and dairymen to 
meet the requirements of the health depart- 
ments, but once the milk is delivered at the 
house of the consumer the responsibility 
rests with the mother. 

I have known of several cases where the 
best of milk was bought for the baby’s use, 


| and then left standing on a porch or door- 


step in the sun for several hours after it was 
delivered in the early morning before the 
maid came down and placed it on the ice. 
Still these mothers were surprised when the 
baby had an attack of summer complaint! 
As soon as the milk leaves the hands of the 
milkman it must be placed at once on ice 
and in a perfectly clean refrigerator. The 


| cap or sealed top of the bottle must not be 


removed, for any purpose whatever, until 
it is time to prepare the baby’s food for the 
day. 

Articles used in preparing the food must 
be absolutely clean and kept for this one 
purpose alone. 

The bottles must be boiled once in 
twenty-four hours and as soon as the food 


| has been taken they must be rinsed in 





cold water and allowed to stand, with a 
pinch of soda or borax in them, until 
they are washed in scalding soap suds with 
a bottle brush, rinsed and boiled just be- 
fore the food is prepared for the next 
twenty-four hours. The nipples must re- 
ceive the most faithful care. As soon 
as each meal is finished the nipples must 
be rinsed in cold water, then be placed 
in a covered cup of fresh boric-acid solution 
or boiled water in which a tiny pinch of 
borax has been dissolved. Once a day they 
should be turned inside out and scrubbed 
with a brush and scalding soap suds, then 
carefully rinsed in cold water and placed 
again in the covered cups of the solutions 
mentioned above. 


If the utensils used in preparing the food 
are not scrupulously clean the food will not 
agree, no matter how carefully it is pre- 
scribed or mixed; and the resulting indi- 
gestion, which is really the fault of unclean 
bottles, nipples, or dishes, will often be laid 
(wrongly) to the food itself. 

Never under any circumstances should food 
that has been left over in the bottle from one 
meal be warmed up for the next time. 

Throw away any that remains and rinse 
the bottle at once. 


The Feeding Schedule 
EGULARITY in feeding must be 
strictly observed if the baby is to be 
successfully fed and indigestion avoided. If 
asleep at meal-time he should be gently 
aroused until he learns to wake of his own 
accord. 

Generally a bottle baby is fed every two 
hours for ten meals in twenty-four hours 
during his first month; every two and a 
half hours for eight or nine meals during his 
second month; every three hours from the 
time he is three months old until he is nine or 
ten months of age and for six meals in 
twenty-four hours, then every four hours 
for five meals in twenty-four hours until he 
is one year old. This rule may not suit every 
baby, but it will the majority. 

There is no such thing as an “average 
baby”’; each baby is a rule unto himself and 
must be studied as such by his mother, 
nurse, and doctor. 

If a baby is comfortable between meals, 
does not throw up his food, sleeps well at 
night and has normal movements from the 
bowels and gains about four ounces steadily 
each week, then the food is agreeing and 
there is no cause for worry. If not, then 
something is wrong and the mother must at 
once set to work to find out wherein the 
trouble lies. She may not, and probably 
will not, be able to do this by herself, but 
should call in the most experienced doctor 
she can find, and not vaguely experiment on 
the advice of first one friend and then an- 
other. It will save time, money, and perhaps 
even the life of her baby if she does this at 
the first hint of trouble. 


Methods for Modification 


S for the modification of the milk itself, 

there are many different methods now 

in use. As a rule, three different elements 

are added to the milk to fit it for the young 
infant’s stomach. 

First, a diluent of some kind. This may 
be boiled water, barley water, oatmeal 
water, rice or wheat flour water. Next, 
some form of sugar. There are doctors who 
advocate milk sugar, cane sugar, and malt 
sugar. The next thing usually added is 
something to overcome the acidity of the 
cow’s milk; this may be bicarbonate of soda, 
lime-water, milk of magnesia, or citrate of 
soda. 

Then, again; the milk itself may be used 
in many different ways. It may be well 
mixed so that the cream is thoroughly 
blended with the lower part of the milk; it 
may have the top third removed and this 
used, or the top half taken and then be 
diluted. 

Very few specialists now advocate the 
extremely rich cream formulas wherein the 
top three or four ounces are taken from two 
or three bottles of rich milk. It has been 
found that these heavy cream mixtures 
greatly upset the baby’s liver and stomach. 
On the whole it is thought that the plain 
milk mixtures. where the entire milk is used 
and then diluted with a gruel, are the best 
formulas now followed. These formulas are 
more likely to agree with the baby than any 
others, if wisely diluted in correct propor- 
tions, with the gruel, sugar, and antacid 
substance. : 

The safest and wisest thing for a young 
mother to do when she must feed her taby 
artificially is to place the child in the hands 
of a competent physician and let him manage 
the formulas for her. 

There are mothers who cannot secure this 
help, either because it costs too much or 
because they live at too great a distance 

(Continued on page 249) 
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Good Form and Entertainment 
May 


OREWORD.—Some quaint new place- 

cards are decorated with tiny figures cut 
out of white paper with scissors, as we used 
to cut strings of paper dolls when we were 
children. The figures are pasted on the cards 
and daintily colored, but the most interesting 
thing about them is that they all mean some- 
thing and are cut to order to illustrate any 
individual traits, ideas, etc., that the hostess 
may wish to express. 


A Trip Abroad 

EVELYN.—It does seem almost impossible 
to travel for two months through Europe 
without trunks, but it zs possible. You will 
need, however, large extension cases to take 
the place of trunks. While, in this country, 
it is far simpler to travel with a trunk and 
no hand luggage, over there the conditions 
are absolutely different. It is always ex- 
tremely easy to obtain porters there the 
minute a train draws into a station, and they 
do not expect large tips. The equivalent of 
ten cents in our money is quite enough for 
carrying hand luggage from a train to a cab. 
A trunk is always a nuisance there, and if 
you are traveling rapidly from place to 
place, very hard to obtain when wanted. 
If you intend to linger in one or two large 
places for several days at a time, it is possible 
to send a trunk ahead, trusting to the hand- 
cases for the stops en route. You must 
remember that it is always possible in the 
large continental hotels to have laundry 
done overnight if necessary. That saves 
the necessity of carrying a large supply of 
clothing. Have a steamer trunk on the 
steamer, by all means, for the clothes worn 
there. When you leave the steamer, you 
can send it by express. to the steamer on 
which you intend to return. 


“The Mikado” 

Miss H. L. Y.—Since you were so suc- 
cessful in reviving “‘Pinafore’’ last year for 
your summer féte,why not try ‘“The Mikado” 
this year? The costumes need not be any 
more expensive than those for “Pinafore.” 
Kimonos are easily made of cheap cotton 
crépe in very dainty colors. If you could 
give it during the cherry-blossom season, 
you would find your problem simplified. You 
can easily get the score. I will send you by 
mail the name of a music-dealer from whom 
you can obtain it. 


Arbutus Tea 
OLIvE.—Invite your friends to go in 


| search of arbutus with you, and serve tea 


in the woods. Every one loves an auto- 
mobile ride in the country in the spring. 


| Since you can get into your car as many as 
you wish to invite, I would not hesitate to - 


be a little unconventional. If you have one 
of the automobile tea-baskets, you will find 
your task an easy one. If you haven’t that 
luxury, it is very easy to pack baskets or 
boxes with the necessities. Carry a copper 
kettle for heating waterand an alcohol-lamp. 
Prepare a box of dainty cheese and nut 
sandwiches, and have some tiny sponge 
cakes. One does not require as much for 
tea in the woods as for luncheon, of course. 
Everything should be very dainty. If you 
are fearful about finding a convenient spring, 
or brook, from which to-get water for the tea, 
it is very easy to carry a bottle of water for 
the purpose. 


Gowns for Week-Ends 

ELIZABETH.—You will need very few 
gowns for your week-end in the country, 
unless you are visiting where elaborate 
dressing is required. I judge from your 
letter that you are not. You will need one 
simple evening gown for dinner, a white or 
colored linen suit or gown for the morning, 
and a dainty lingerie gown for the afternoon. 
If you are expected to take long walks or 
play golf, a short white linen suit will be 
appropriate. The suit that you wear for 
traveling will serve all other purposes. 
Have you seen the new small week-end 
trunks? They are a size between a 
steamer trunk and a suit-case, and are very 
convenient. 


The Senior Entertainment 
GRADUATE.—Why not try telling one of 

the old Grimm fairy stories in living-pictures 

or tableaux? ‘Snow White” has been made 


into a charming play and given here in New| 
York. You could not do anything as elabo. | 
rate as that, of course, but a series of tab. 

leaux telling that story or some other would 

be easily gotten up, and could be made very 

interesting. 


Studying Art in New York 

Mary.—Do not expect to lead a gay 
social life in New York the first year, when 
you are studying, unless you have friends 
there. You will meet many interesting, 
gay, and friendly fellow-students, and with | 
them will undoubtedly have a beautiful 
time. There will be student dances and 
good times, but you will not need elaborate 
gowns for them. One simple evening frock 
and one gown with a lace yoke will be quite 
sufficient for your social needs. These 
gowns will be perfectly correct, also, for 
dinner at the boarding-house. Other than 
these, it will be well to have one good suit 
with a silk waist to match, and a one-piece 
serge dress with a long coat for school. 
Don’t forget to prepare a long all-enveloping 
apron with pockets for your art-work at 
school. 


An April Luncheon 

BaRBARA.—White lilacs will be charming 
for the table decorations. Use the Irish 
lace doilies and centerpiece by all means. 
Instead of trying to have elaborate favors 
for the individual places, lay a spray of 
lilacs at each place. With a silver or glass 
bowl filled with a loose graceful bunch in 
the center of the table, and these sprays at 
the plates, the effect will be beautiful. The 
menu should be very  springlike—for 
instance: 

Strawberry Cocktails 

Chicken Bouillon with Whipped Cream 

Shad Roe New Asparagus 
New Potatoes 
Lettuce and Cheese-ball Salad with 
French Dressing 
Toasted Crackers Chocolate Mousse 
Coffee 


Children’s Parties 

MorTHER.—Yes, there are places to which 
you can send for collections of favors and 
gifts appropriate for children’s parties. I 
will send you an address by mail. There 
are also women who make a specialty of 
taking charge of children’s parties—planning 
the entertainment, furnishing the favors, 
and frequently furnishing the entertainment 
also. I can send you addresses of those who | 
do that in New York, but you may be able | 
to find some one nearer the town where you | 
live. If you know of no one who makes a 
business of doing that work you may find 
a kindergarten teacher who can help you. 


Notes of Condolence 

Mrs. H. O’B.—You need not acknowl- 
edge notes and cards of condolence yourself, 
but some member of your family should do 
so in as short a time as is convenient. A 
prompt acknowledgment is never expected. | 
Since the marriage of your daughter must 
take place at the appointed time for very | 
important reasons, the ceremony should be 
performed at home with only the family | 
present. Cards should be sent out recalling 
the invitations. There is no reason why she | 
should not be married ina simple white gown. | 


| 
A Coming-out Party | 
Mrs. F. O. L.—The invitations for your 
daughter’s coming-out party may be ef- 
graved as follows: 


Mrs. John Freemont Black 
Miss Black 
On Saturday, June the Fourteenth 
From Eight until Eleven O'clock 
. 37 Elmhurst Avenue 
Dancing | 
They should be sent out about the first 


of June. | 


— 














GENERAL social perplexities will be answered here © 


gladly. Ifa personal answer is desired, inclos¢ 
a stamped self-addressed envelope and prompt reply | 
will be sent. Address all letters ‘Good Form, 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York Ci 
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ILET lace is undoubtedly the fashion, and 
deservedly so, for it is one of the most 
effective of all laces. With a little patience and 


| the expenditure of a very small amount of 


time every woman, even she who “never could 
learn to sew,” can have lovely filet, for it is 
very easy to make. 

For making filet lace the only tools needed 
are a good linen thread, a frame on which to 
stretch the net, and a dull needle. I always 
buy my ground net, for, though not difficult 
to make, it is tedious work. It is simply a 
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By Harriet T. Bottomley 
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Figure I—The method with “ interieurs ” 


pattern is the treatment of the very effective 
tnterieurs, or little empty holes, that are sur- 
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miniature fish or tennis net. The only diffi- 
culty is to keep the distances between the knots 
even, but this soon comes with practice. 
However, when perfect hand-made net can be 
bought for very little abroad, it hardly seems 
worth while to make it. I send to the Galerie 
Lafayette, in Paris, for what I use. Net four 
inches wide costs only sixty-five cents a meter, 
and squares suitable for setting in linen cost 
from five cents each up, according to the size. 
In the department stores in New York filet lace 
four inches wide with a mediocre design costs 
from four to six dollars a yard. When one can 
easily make it with a beautiful design for a few 
cents a yard it seems a waste not to do so. 

No. 80 is the usual number of thread used, 


rounded by the darning or filling in stitches. 
The whole solution of the difficulty is this: 








How to Make the Fashionable Filet Lace 


be done with the first thread. Fig. II. illustrates 
four different stages in the working out of “A 
simple pattern for filet border lace,” which is 
seen completed lower on the page. This pat- 
tern has ien chosen because it is ‘very easy for 
the beginner to do and at the same time shows 
in the clearest way possible the use of the 
two threads, and the treatment of the “‘in- 
terieurs.” 

After the net has been stretched on the 
frame the first thing to do is to take a thread 
twice as long as that ordinarily used for sewing, 
and begin darning in the pattern with half of 
the length of the thread, as shown at the left 
of Fig. II. The other half is left hanging where 
it enters the ground net, and will later be used 
as the second thread. The working out of 
the pattern with the first thread is shown in 
the illustrations through eight successive steps, 
or until the whole “repeat” or unit of the 
design has been done. After darning in the 
small central section at the left of Fig. II. the 
thread should be continued according to the 
second drawing, then according to the third 
and the fourth in Fig. II., then Fig. III. 
should be followed in its three sections, etc. 
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after once darning into one of the squares that 
in the finished lace is to be a hole, or interieur, 
it must be approached con- 
secutively from all four sides, 
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+ + as in Fig.I., at the left side, 
I a before the thread is brought 
5 : out again through the square 








by which it approached the 
interieur. If several interieurs 
are grouped together the same 
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things hold true, as shown at 
the right of Fig. I. The darning 








Figure V.—Shows a pattern nearly completed 


but it varies from 60 to 150, according to that 
of the ground net and to the size of the in- 
dividual squares. The thread used for darn- 
ing in should be several numbers coarser than 
that of the ground net. 

Before starting to make the pattern the net, 
or a portion of it, must be tightly stretched on 
aframe. The size of this frame depends on the 
width of the net. Simple frames made of wood 


| are perfectly satisfactory, but those made of 


aluminum, being lighter, are better, especially 
when one is making wide lace. 

The principle of filet lace is very simple. 
Wherever the holes in the net are to be filled 
with a pattern a thread is run back and forth 
from top to bottom and from side to side, 


Tt 


ti jin running parallel to the in- 
terieur may be done whenever 
it is convenient. 

When the time comes to com- 
plete the design with the second thread it is often 


necessary tocarry this thread over a piece of pat- 














Figure III.—Shows the work as it progresses 


The narrow bands at the top and bottom 
should be treated separately and each should 
be made with two threads in no way con- 
nected with the central band of the pat- 
tern. 

When a thread becomes too short to use, 
cut off a new length and knot it firmly to the 
old thread as near ground net as possible, and 
on the wrong side of the lace. 

The darker lines in Fig. V. show the use of 
the second thread, which plays but a small 
part in this design. 

The making of filet lace is as fascinating as 
the etching of beautiful pictures, and as simple 
as the darning of stockings. For the last five 
hundred years Italian women have been making 
it, and, with the unerring artistic sense peculiar 
to their nation, these appreciative needle- 
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abeceaeses: 


A simple pattern for filet border lace 


tern that has already been finished; this is done 
by making boucles. In other words, a simple 
outline stitch is carried along the edge of 

. the design, the blunt needle being stuck 
= into the outer edge of the completed 








portion of the pattern, first from above, 





then from below, until the unfinished 





place is reached. This sounds compli- 








cated, but any one who will do the sim- 








ple border pattern (Fig. 





I.) will see what I mean. 
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Figure IV.—A detail of the darning 


making two threads in each direction. These 
must always run alternately above and below 
the threads already there, as in ordinary 
darning, whether some of the pattern has 
already been darned in or not. The only 
thing at all confusing about the making of the 
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pure filet-lace making. 
Remember that it is a 
kind of glorified darning 
and you will have no 
trouble at all with the work. 

; here are several different 
stitches that individual lace- 
makers use to embellish their 
designs. In one design where a 
fountain appears the long jets of 
water are not 





TT darned in at all, 
but are outlined by 
mt means of a thread 
which is simply 
basted, in accord- i 
ance with the de- fe ee 
sign, and then ‘ 
brought back over 
the same thread, 
but twisted around 
it to make it more 
conspicuous in the lace-work. 
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simple method has been adopted. 
The delightful pattern is darned 
in horizontally with a very 
coarse thread, two threads only 
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being used in each square. By 





























leaving out the perpendicular 
threads all difficulty with the 
interieurs is avoided. This is a 
véry easy way to make filet, and 











‘ja very effective one. 
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An adaptation of an old design 


darning in of the pattern, the 
other for such bits as could not 
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In the old coat of arms a very - 


women have adapted fine old fifteenth and six- 
teenth century Renaissance designs to the limi- 
tations of thislace. These designs are available 
to-day to any one wishing to follow in the foot- 
steps of these Italian workers. 

Filet lace may be used in dozens of different 
ways; on dresses and cloaks, on table linen 
and curtains, and an endless number of house- 
hold decorations. It is popular with French 
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An old coat of arms in filet lace 


dressmakers who find a place for it on most 
of the new gowns. I know of no other form 
of fancy work for which such decorative 
designs are to be had, and none that is easier 
to master. It will give endless satisfaction 
in return for the small amount of labor that 
must be expended in the making of it. 


The Bazar will gladly give suggestions as to books 
on the subject of lace-making, embroidery, etc., to 
those who are interested in making a further study of 
the subject. Filet lace designs are easily adapted 
to various uses by working out the design motif on 
cross-barred paper. In museums as well as in books 
good specimens for study and adaptation will be found, 
which may well be copied and applied to the various 
decorative uses suggested above. 








Feel as 


Husky 


After a day’s work as 
in the morning. 


There’s no reason 
for feeling ‘‘fagged’’ 
or ‘“‘worn out”’ after 
the day’s work if body 
and brain are proper- 
ly nourished. 


Give Nature a 
chance. 


Consider quality 
of food rather than 
quantity. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


made of wheat and 
barley contains the 
elements of a perfect- 
ly balanced ration for 
strengthening and 
sustaining both Body 
and Brain. 


“ There’s a Reason” 


Grocers everywhere 
sell Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 














Sterilizing 


CRYSTAL 


DOMINO 
Molds 





t, sweetest and most 
.wholesome because every 
‘st of manufacture is 


safeguarded with scrupu-/ 


lous care—even the molds 
are sterilized with live 
steam. 


Heaped high in the sugar 
bowl, CRYSTAL DOMINO 
lends a note of refinement 
to the hospitality of the well 
ordered table. 


The moisture-proof carton in 
which the dainty dominoes 
are packed preserves the 
purity intact until the last 
domino is used. 


Full and Half-Size Pieces 





One of the 
Quality Products 


of 


The American Sugar 
Refining Co. 


Address New York 





A New Domino Product G st 









Packed only in 
Germproot Cartons 























A Little French Cook—Her Method and Recipes 


ER name is Cécile, she lives in Paris, 
and she cooks like an angel—if, indeed, 
an angel could be reduced to that mate rial 
occupation. But why should I say reduced? 
It is a false attitude toward what ought to 
be regarded as a mission of the noblest kind, 
that of making poor human beings com- 
fortable and sound, and therefore sane and 
happy, and often good. 
Cécile is about four and three-quarters 
| feet high, about forty years old, and ha 
the kindest little dark-skinned face on 
could imagine, with eyes as clear and good 
humored as a child’s. To match this face, 
her disposition is unequaled among mankind 
or womankind for its gentleness and serenity 
most rare attributes in a cook, especially 
a good one. Let me hasten to assure the 
reader, lest she should suspect me of boast- 
ing, that Cécile is not my cook; no such 
generous decree of destiny ever fell to my 
lot. She was only lent to me for five 
months during the absence of her family, 
who would not part from her permanently 
for any consideration, and are themselves 
so appreciative of her fifteen years of 
faithful service that, by gifts of money 
| and judicious investment, they have ar- 
ranged for her independence in her old age. 
And now I am quite sure to startle my 
reader by confession of one strange change 
Cécile’s methods w rought in me with regard 
to over- partic ularity in cooking, both as to 
“cleanliness” and the measurement of in- 
| gredients. Of course, cake-making may 
depend upon exactness for its success; I 
have but a limited experience 
in that branch of cookery, and 
cannot say. But have you not —— 
observed how many notable 
cooks can never tell you the 
precise amount of this or that 
which they use in some de- 
licious cake or dish? ‘‘A little 
of this,” “about a spoonful of 
that.”’ They really don’t know 
themselves. I believe the best 
cooking is done not by exacti- 


cultivated 


the 


By Helena Morgan 


quarter. Now, Cécile never wrote down a 
recipe in her life, and I discovered that if 
I asked her how a certain dish had been 
made her answers were highly unsatisfac- 
tory and she usually omitted very im- 
portant items. Whether this was from lack 
of memory or an instinct to hide her little 
secrets I shall never know. But she did not 

‘t to my sitting on a chair in the tiny 
kitchen and watching her, nor to my flatter- 
ing remarks designed to encourage her 
patience. Here then is the account of her 
proceedings. 

She pared the stems and under parts of 
about one and a half pounds of mushrooms 
and washed them in water to which had 
been added a few drops of vinegar. She 
did not let them lie in the water, as I had 
always supposed necessary, but immediately 
boiled them, with several pieces of parsley 
(not cut up) for about twenty-five minutes 
—they were then tender. While they were 
cooking she put into a saucepan a piece of 
butter the size of half a large egg (she al- 
ways used the best butter), and threw in a 
large tablespoonful of flour, all at once. 
She stirred with a funny little wooden spoon 
of her own, round, with a long handle. She 
then added about one-third of a cup of hot 
water—from a kettle? No! From _ the 
water in which the mushrooms were boiling. 
Cécile never wasted her precious essences 
of flavor. Then she constantly stirred, and 
now added salt, pepper, and about half a 
cup of veal gravy left from the day before. 
She told me that any gravy would do; and 


objec 


HE French are very expert in the use of pot herbs, 


have one which I wish 


used in America, 


and they 
and 


might be 
it is so refreshing. 
This is the cerfeuille,or garden chervil, whose name in 
Greek signifies that one rejoices in its leaf. 
is an annual, and for aught I know may be found in 


fully add, it was totally different in taste 
as well. 

Cécile’s egg dishes were as simple as 
possible, and always savory and appetizing. 
Her eufs brouilles au fromage were five 
scrambled eggs to which she added at once 
a flat tablespoonful of grated Swiss che« 

(I learned from Cécile the value of Swiss 
cheese in cookery.) 

Cufs etuves (stewed eggs) were made thus: 
Peel and slice i 
onions, and stew them, 
tender. While they are cooking boil hard fi 
or six eggs. When done cut the eggs in h alf 
and put them into the onions, from which the 
water has been poured off. Adda tablespoon- 
ful of ordinary claret and serve on toast. 

A more delicate dish is Cécile’s eufs a 
la sauce blanche. Boil hard five eggs and 
cut them in slices. Make the usual — 
sauce with butter, flour, and milk, and when 
it is ready add slowly one beaten egg, 
stirring constantly. Add the sliced eggs, 
simmer together three or four minutes, and 
serve. Chopped parsley may be cooked in 
the sauce, if desired. Sometimes she varied 
this dish by using a tomato sauce instead 
of the sauce blanche. 

What she called pommes de terre roties, 
or roasted potatoes, were cooked in this 
way: She scraped new potatoes and browned 
them, whole, in a saucepan with lard. 
When they began to brown she poured off 
the lard, put butter instead into the pan, 
and cooked the potatoes till done. Great care 
must be taken to have both lard and butter in 


four or five medium-sized | 
slightly saited, = 


potatoes will not be greasy. | 


It is best to lift the potatoes 


turn properly hot, so that the 
| from the lard and keep them 


hot, but uncovered, not re- 
| turning them to the pan until 
the butter is at the frying- 


) point. They were de slicious, 
but the successive use of butter 
and lard was new to me. 


It 


Potato Omelet for Economy 


| tude, but by genius. But, you our home markets. The French use it, finely cut up, OR days when economy 
will exclaim, eel + leg in their salads, and Cécile also sprinkled its chopped must be especially re- 
learn to be a genius? Frankly, "athe psa Pe ate aie thee ki garded, she made a potato 
I do not know, but observa- eaves Over some meats Whe Uy WETe COOKING. omelet, which reconciled you 


tion of geniuses may help, and 
hence this report of Cécile. 

Because I learned cooking, 
as so many young women do, 
as one learns music or em- 
broidery, I always regarded its 
processes with awe; but after u 
watching this little French- 
woman I concluded that too 
much respect, like too many cooks, spoils 
the broth. To make a good ragott, or 
“*stew,’’ Cécile put many ingredients into 
the pot, never exactly in the very same 
proportions, and let them cook together 
until their flavors were thoroughly inter- 
mingled. I remember my cook-book used 
to tell me to add ‘a sprig | of parsley. 
Now what could be a “‘sprig’”’ of parsley? ? 
And in my fear of putting in a leaf too 
much I would use a bare skinny sprig 
which might as well have been left out 
altogether. Whereas, Cécile added parsley, 
no matter if one sprig or four—it was just 
what the marketwoman had happened to 
give her gratis with her vegetables. 


Cécile at Work. 

HE friend who was visiting me during 
} Cécile’s incumbency was an_ ex- 
perienced American housekeeper who had 
had the usual long succession of black and 
white cooks. She and I were wont to 
raise horrified eyebrows over the strange 
doings of our small cook, because, as my 
friend was anxious to penetrate the mystery 
of such savory dishes, I was obliged to 
report all Cécile’s peculiarities. My friend 
was a very fastidious person, but she 
deliberately forgot the defects in order to 
enjoy thoroughly the virtues of our food; 
and at length, after due reflection, she 
announced her discovery that all her best 
cooks had been untidy, and all her worst 
ones clean! I leave this paradox to wiser 
heads than mine. 

This is no brief for uncleanly cooking, 
but a humble statement of facts with which 
I am quite sure my New England an- 
cestresses would take indignant issue; but, 
my dear aunts and grandmothers, I should 
be obliged to reply, you have not eaten of 
the cooking of Cécile. 

Cécile performed her wonders on a gas- 
stove with two holes and a small oven, in a 
kitchen about as large as a table napkin. 
The kitchen, small though it was, could 
boast a sink with running water, but for 
this little Frenchwoman the abundance of 
water was a negligible superfluity, a mere 


| aside. For her the art of cookery was the 

thing. 

| I think one of her masterpieces was 
mushrooms. She used the fresh ones that 


are grown in cellars in the suburbs of Paris; 
the tops are about the size of a silver 


Fried liver, for example, is much improved by it, and 
I mention liver because anything which inexpensively 
adds a charm to cheap food is of vital interest to 
housekeepers in these days. 


it seems quite evident that a rich meat 
gravy would be of more value than the 
bouillon generally used in the best book 
recipes. She boiled this sauce, with an 
occasional stir, for about fifteen minutes. 
Then she poured the water off the mush- 
rooms and added them to the sauce, boiling 
all together for ten minutes more. She did 
not simmer them, she boiled them merrily. 
She added half a wineglass of sherry. Then 
she put into the mixture five slices of toast, 
leaving them there long enough to become 
soaked with the sauce. Then she served 
what always proved to be a dish fit 
for a king—that is, if he were a deserving 
king. 

Why it was better than other cooks’ 
mushrooms I do not know, but every guest 
who ate them always asked, ‘‘ How does she 
do them?” Well, I have told you how, but 
there may be something undiscoverable in 
a cook’s capacity, and mushrooms may 
cook themselves for some women, as flowers 
will certainly bloom better for some than 
for others. Or was it, as I have intimated, 
because she carefully saved all her flavors? 
Certainly there was a maddening sim- 
plicity in everything I saw Cécile do. But 


there was always something crucial to the . 


result. 


Cécile’s Cauliflower. 

OR instance, some people cannot digest 

cauliflower—chou-fleur, or cabbage flower, 
as the French call it. How many young 
housewives know that there is a tough 
outer skin over the stems of the little 
clusters ‘of which the cauliflower is com- 
posed, and that if this is removed it is no 
more difficult of digestion than any other 
vegetable? This was Cécile’s process. She 
separated the “flower’’ into all its tiny 
clusters. With a small, sharp knife she 
quickly cut and pulled off the thick skin 
of their stems and under parts. Then she 
put them into boiling water and cooked 
until tender. When done she poured off 
the water and added salt and a few spoon- 
fuls of left-over meat gravy, stirring all 
together over the fire until steaming hot. 
The clusters lost their form, and when 
served it was totally different in appear- 
ance from the pretty but uninteresting 
whole cauliflower with a white or drawn- 
butter sauce with which we Americans 
are generally familiar—and, I may grate- 


ee 


to the conditions. She mashed 
ten small cold potatoes. She 
then fried brown in butter 
two chopped ciboules (which 
are shallots, but any small, 
delicate onion would do), with 
a piece of chopped parsley, and 
added the potatoes. She then 
beat together well four eggs, 
and added them lightly to the potatoes. Of 
this mixture she made an omelet in the 
usual way; and when done put it on a dish 
and set it in the oven a few minutes to rise. 

There is no more economical dish for 
a well-fed family than a good ragoit. 
Cécile’s ragofit of veal—navarrain, as she 
called it—was as savory and nourishing 
a dish as any one could desire. 
about two pounds of the shoulder of veal, 


She used | 


which she cooked for twenty minutes or so | 


in a small iron pot, with salt, pepper, and 
butter, until it was well browned. She 
turned it over from time to time. Once 
she added a small wineglass of water, to 
prevent burning. (She was very chary of 
spoiling good things by water diiution, and 
in the iron pot there was little danger of 
burning.) She then sprinkled and stirred 
in well two teaspoonfuls of flour—that is, 


she sprinkled it over the meat and turned | 
then she added | 


the meat over and over; 
eight large carrots cut into small dice, four 
onions, sliced, several pieces of parsley, 
about two cupfuls of raw peas, and a glass- 
ful of water. She cooked it, tightly covered, 
an hour and a half, adding, a_ half-hour 
before it was done, a plateful of small raw 
potatoes, cut in half. From time to time 
she stirred it, and the savory steam that 
arose at each removal of the lid was a 
promise amply fulfilled when we regaled 
ourselves later. Of course, other 
can be used, and left-over vegetables of any 
sort; but what makes it good is the way it 
is done. 
of meat and vegetables cooked together, 
which are both wholesome and economical. 

Cécile’s beuf a la mode was the best 
I have ever eaten. She used a piece of 
good beef of about two pounds’ weight, 
rolled and carefully tied around with string, 
and well larded. (The French butchers 
lard meat extremely well.) Into the iron 
pot went a tablespoonful of lard, in which 
she cooked and browned the beef for fifteen 
minutes, salting it. Then she added about 
a pound and a half of calf’s feet, cut in 


pieces, and an inch- thick slice of bacon cut | 


in small squares. With a cup of hot water 
she let this cook five minutes or so; then 
she added ten carrots, cut up, and four 
sliced onions. This she cooked slowly for 
three hours, adding the least bit of hot 


(Continued on page 248) 


meats 


The French are very fond of dishes | 





water when necessary, and in the last half- 
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Some Seasonable Recipes 


How to Serve Them 


Chicken in Paper Cases 
| @ INGE and draw a two-pound 
chicken. Cut off the neck 
and feet and cut it in four pieces. 
Mix one-half pint of olive oii, 
one sliced onion, one carrot, two 
branches of celery, three sprigs of 
parsley, two cloves of garlic, half 
a bay leaf, two cloves, three pep- 
percorns, one coffee-spoonful of 
salt. Put the chicken in this at 
least six hours before cooking it. 
See that every piece is well soaked 
in the marinade, turning them over every two hours. Cook them in a skillet, adding the 
| marinade slowly, for ten minutes, placing the inside part under. 

Have ready square boxes made of white paper, put the pieces into them, place them ina 
baking-pan side by side. Cover the cases entirely with an oiled paper and bake for twelve 
minutes. Strain the sauce, finish with the juice of a lemon squeezed over the chicken, and 
serve very hot. 





Fried Whitebait in Sweet- 

Potato Cradles 

ASH one pound of 

whitebait in cold water 
and dry in a towel. Dust 
with salt and pepper and a 
little flour, and stir the fish 
around. 

Have a kettle of nice fat, 
made by melting three 
pounds of beef suet and one 
pound of leaf lard. When 
the fat becomes hot and starts to smoke, put the fish in it and increase the heat. Toss 
the whitebait gently with the skimmer. The fish will swell up and become very crisp. 

Fry one minute and a half only. Remove with the skimmer to the colander. Then 
arrange them in the sweet potatoes, which have been previously prepared in the following 
manner: 

Select potatoes of an oblong shape and medium size. Wash but do not peel them. Cut 
off one-third of each lengthwise, and cut also a very small piece from the under part so 
that the potato will stand firmly. Scoop all the inside out, and fry the potatoes eight 
minutes before frying the fish. 

Cut short the stems of afresh bunch of parsley. As soon as the fish is fried plunge 
the parsley into the hot fat and fry one and a half minutes. 

Arrange the potatoes on a napkin, fill them up with the whitebait, and put in the center 
the fried parsley, and a few slices of lemon around the edges, as illustrated. 

Serve at once. Strain the fat and keep it in a stone jar uncovered. 











Roast Guinea-Hen With Figs 
TUFF a fat young guinea-hen 
as follows: To one and a half 

pints of broth add one pound of 

figs. When it comes to a boil set 
aside to simmer for twenty minutes. 

Drain the figs and reserve the broth. 

Chop finely half a small onion. 

| Chop separately half a dozen sprigs 

of parsley, one small branch of 
celery, and the bird’s liver. Put 
into a small saucepan one pint of 
white-bread crumbs and pour over them a half cup of the broth. 
minutes. Cool it off. Grind one-quarter pound larding-pork, put it into a small saucepan 
and let it melt. Add the onions and cook three minutes, being careful not to let them 
brown. Add the celery and parsley and cook and stir two minutes more; remove from the 
fire and add the liver. Mix well, put into a bowl, and add the crunrbs. Add salt and pepper, 

mix well, and when smooth add the yolk of one egg and mix again. Select eight or ten figs 

for garnishing. Cut the rest in small pieces, add them to the stuffing, mix, fill up the 

breast of the hen, and stitch. Place in a roasting-pan six thin slices of larding-pork, four 
tablespoonfuls of the broth, then the guinea-hen. Cover it with a piece of buttered paper. 

Cook in a warm oven forty-five minutes, basting twice. Put the reserved figs in the pan 

for five minutes to warm, and serve around the hen. Strain the gravy, skim off the fat, 

and serve in a sauce-boat. 





Fruit Salad A La Chantilly 

O make the salad for six persons, 

peel two bananas and two seed- 
less oranges. Cut the fruit in small 
squares, add six canned peaches, 
one-quarter pint of maraschino cher- 
ries, and one and a half pounds 
of English walnuts, shelled and 
blanched. Set aside twelve perfect 
half-nuts to decorate the top of the 
salad. Put all the fruit in a bowl 
and pour over it two tablespoonfuls 
of maraschino, one small wineglassful 
of good brandy, four tablespoonfuls of the syrup of the peaches. Mix well without break- 
ing the pieces. Place the bowl on the ice for two hours. Serve in a fruit dish as illustrated. 
Whip half a pint of fresh cream, add to it one tablespoonful of powdered sugar, one table- 
spoonful of maraschino, half a pound of finely crushed macaroons. Mix gently and pour 
it over the fruit salad. Decorate with nuts and macaroons. 





Ice-Cream Trifles 
7ORK one egg and a 
tablespoonful of 
Sugar into as much flour as 
will make a stiff paste. 
Roll out thin and cut into 
the shape of the petals of a 
rose. Cut two sections, one 
a little larger than the 
other. Place one on top of 
the other and press firmly 
together in the point. Drop 
into hot fat; when they 
rise to the surface and curl 
up, they are done. Take 
out with a skimmer and 
lay on sieve to drain. Put 
a spoonful of ice-cream in 
the center, and perch a 
butterfly, made in the same 
‘aan beside each rose. The butterfly is iced with white frosting and chocolate. 











Cook for five or six | 





























One Man 


Solved an Age-Old Problem 
in These Foods 


These fascinating foods, Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—we 
don’t want to make them too scientific. 

Eat them for sheer enjoyment. 

Serve with cream and sugar. 
bowls of milk. 

Use them like nut-meats in candy-making, or as garnish for 
ice cream. 


Mix with any fruit. Float in 





These are thin, airy wafers. Each grain is puffed to eight 
times normal size. 

Each has countless cells, surrounded by crisp, toasted walls. 
And those walls crush, at a touch of the teeth, into almond- 
flavored granules. 

Eat them because wheat or rice in no other form was ever 
half so delicious. 

That’s what millions do. 

But it’s also pleasant to know that, in other ways, these are 
the most desirable foods men know. So let us briefly tell you 
the scientific side. 
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Puffed Wheat, 10c — 
‘Puffed Rice, ‘15c oa 
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The Scientific Side 


The age-old problem in cereal foods has been, how to break 
up the food granules. 

That’s essential to digestion. 

Cooking, baking and toasting broke part of them. And for 
centuries that had to suffice. But the dream was to break all 
of them—to make whole-grain wholly digestible. 

Prof. A. P. Anderson made that dream come true. 


eee 





He does it by steam explosion-—by some 125,000,000 explosions 
inside every kernel—one for every starch granule. 

He does it by applying to the sealed-up grains 550 degrees 
of heat. Thus the trifle of moisture within each granule is turned 
to super-heated steam. 

Then comes the explosion, and every granule is literally blasted 
to pieces. Yet the coats of the grain are unbroken. 





Think of this when you eat them. By no other process can 
these great cereals be made anywhere near so digestible. 

That means you get all the nutrition. And they do not tax 
the stomach. 

For a supper dish—for a bed-time dish—think what it means 
to have such crisp, brown wafers to serve in bowls of milk. 

And the taste is like toasted nuts. 


The Quaker Qals ©mpany 
Sole Makers—Chicago 
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WhenDishesBreak 


Every good housekeeper 
knows the pang which 
comes with the crash of 
a broken ‘dish. 

Some china is so frail 
that it cracks or chips on 
the slightest provocation. 
Often it is difficult or im- 
possible to replace the 
broken dishes, especially if 


the ware is made abroad. 
The consequence is an incom- 


plete set, too good to throw away, 
and too small for practical use. 


Homer Laughlin China is of 


such excellent texture that it 
does not break or chip easily. 
It stands the severe test of every 
day use remarkably well. Made 
in America, any pieces you may 
break can be easily replaced. 
You can always keep your china 
set complete, and that too, at 
a very moderate cost. 
Thousands of people have 
found pleasure and profit in 
reading our free book on china 
making. Have you had yourcopy? 


The Homer Laughlin 


China Company, 
Newell, West Virginia 








Get Our Free Books 


On Home Decoration 


Our book, ‘‘ Homes Attractive from 
= Gate to Garret’’, is an authoritative 
= treatise on artistic home decoration. It 
= shows in actual colors how you can se- 
= cure the most beautiful effects by using 

Mellotone, the modern washable wall 
= finish; fadeless, durable, economical. 


These Books Sent Free 


A copy of this book and “‘Mellotone Your Walls”— 
which tells how, when and where to use Mellotone— 
will be sent free to everyone who writes 
forthem. Send your address—now—the 
books will come by return mail. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
480 E. Third Street 
ei ou, Ohio 
‘ork Chi 
= fom City r 
= Altracting Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 
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A Piedmont 
Southern Red Cedar Chest pro- 
tects furs, woolens and plumes from free 
moth, »mice, dust ayes Het Finestwedding, trial 
of Red 


PIE DMONT RED CEDAR CH EST CO. Dept, 174, Statesville, N.C. 
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ON PAGE 247 
You will find a 


REPLY LETTER COUPON 


which you may use to secure additional 
information with regard to anything of 
interest to you advertised in this issue. 
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Far-Away 


Road 


(Continued from page 224) 


“Wouldn't it be better to wait for the 
roof until next year?” the prudent house- 
wife wanted to know. 

Her lord scoffed rudely at this suggestion. 

“Play up,” he said, dropping his réle for 
an instant. ‘We'll have no economy in 
this dream.” 

He ran on, resuming the mantle of the 


householder, and as he talked she’saw the 


pictures he painted and knew the sweetness 
of them, then sternly pulled herself to- 
gether, for this was dangerous mental 
dalliance. 

“ After we hadxdecided all these things 
Fm went upstairs and dressed, and came 

wn ang grumbled about the dinner,’’ she 

said, briskly. ‘You said you had eaten 
chops twice this week, and wanted some- 
thing substantial.” 

“Think of knowing you well enough to be 


cross!” he murmured. ‘I wonder if I ever 
could! What did you do when I grum- 
bled?”’ 

“Oh!” She kept to the safe highway of 


“T handed you a ham and let 
you gnaw on it.” 

They laughed, and for a moment sat 
silent, peopling the deserted house with 
themselves and their material belongings. 
Evelyn had some old mahogany and 
two good rugs, heirlooms from a maiden 
aunt. Rand had all the furniture that had 
belonged to his mother. Oh, they could 
furnish the place admirably—but what was 
the use of dreaming? She sighed, and 
dreamed on. Outside it was growing dark, 
but Rand had been generous with his ap- 
propriated logs, and the firelight searched 
out each corner of the old room as if it loved 
them all. In the flicker of the flames 
Evelyn caught the gleam of her old ma- 
hogany and pewter and polished brass. 
She saw herself coming and going about the 
place, doing things for Rand. Rand, silent 
beside her, saw these things and more. 
And in the hearts of both, far down where 
they had forced it, memory stirred, while 
the duty they had forgotten raised its in- 
sistent voice. 

“Part!” it seemed to say. ‘Part now! 
Poor fools, have you forgotten me ?” 

Feeling her courage ebb from her, Evelyn 
turned suddenly and threw her arms around 
Rand, pressing her face against his in the 
most spontaneous caress she had ever 
given him. It was as if in that moment 
she felt him slipping from her and by sheer 
force would hold him back. 

“Oh, Joe!”’ she cried, ‘it’s almost over, 
and he ‘felt her tears against his — 

“T’m crying again, ” she admitted, need- 
lessly. ‘“‘That’s twice to-day. I'm a- 
ashamed of m-myself.”’ 

He held her close, and in that moment 
both went through not only the pain of 
their immediate separation, but the. cu- 
mulative, chilling loneliness of the days to 
come. And while they clung together they 
repeated once more their old, hopeless dis- 
cussion, he pleading, she refuting, both 
knowing their hour was behind them. Once 
they thought they heard a noise on the 
veranda, as if some one had stepped lightly 
across it. When they glanced up, however, 
everything was still, and they were too 
deeply absorbed in each other to think of 
the matter again. But a little later an 
unmistakable step sounded outside, and 
they heard a noise at the open window 
through which they themselves had entered. 
The next instant a man stepped lightly 
over the sill into the room, and came toward 
them smiling, but with an air of assured 
proprietorship. 

He was a large man, they saw, about 
fifty, erect and handsome, dressed in 
drenched _riding-clothes and holding a 
riding- -crop in his hand. 

“Good evening,” he said, cheerfully, as he 
reached them. “I hope I don’t intrude. 
Pretty comfortable here, aren’t you?” 

He removed his hat as he spoke, shook the 
raindrops from it, and laid it down on the 
old mantel. Then, turning from them for 
a moment, he slapped his gloved hand 
against his sleeves, scattering a small 
shower around him. Rand and Evelyn rose 
in stiff resentment of his unceremonious 
entrance. 

“‘Good evening. I suppose this house is 
yours,” Rand said. “I’m afraid we’re the 
ones who have intruded.” 


E picked up Evelyn’s coat as he spoke, 

and held it for her to slip into. The 
stranger had turned to them again at the 
same moment, and was studying them both 
though friendly, missed 
no detail of their appearance. Now he took 
the coat gently from Rand’s hands and laid 
it over the back of the settle. 

“Please don’t go yet,” he said, in a dif- 
ferent tone. ‘I didn’t mean to drive you 
away. The place is yours as long as you 
want it.” 

“Thank you,” said Rand. “It’s time we 
went. It’s much later than I thought,” he 
added, looking at his watch. 

The stranger looked regretful. 

“T’m afraid I’m speeding the parting 
he declared, ruefully. ‘But I saw 


the firelight through the window as I was 
riding by and it gave me a bit of a jolt. 
I don’t want the old place to burn down, 
though I’ve neglected it abominably for a 
good many years.” 

‘We shouldn’t have come in,” murmured 
Evelyn. 

What he thought, indeed what any one 
thought, was a matter of entire indifference 
to her. She felt cold and depressed, and 
her one desire was to get away. He was 
spoiling everything, this stranger. Now 
they wouldn’t even have their perfect 
memory. She packed the cups and the 
thermos bottle, and gathered in a house- 
wifely pile the remnants of the feast, which 
she wrapped in the newspaper that had 
served as their tablecloth, and threw into 
the fire. 

‘Please don’t go,” 
“You look so cozy here. 
you’d give me a cup of tea,” 
frankly, ‘‘if you have any left.” 

She had, and poured it for him at once, 
necessarily in her own cup, which she 
polished conscientiously with a bit of the 
clean oiled paper. She was glad of the 
opportunity to make even this slight return 
for the brief hospitality of his roof. It left 
them quits. He drank his tea very slowly, 
and to the last drop, while they chatted 
about the storm and Rand explained their 
unpremeditated visit. When he had emptied 
the cup the stranger hesitated for a moment, 
then set it down and turned to them with 
an air of decision in which was mingled a 
sudden air of constraint that sat oddly on 
him. 

“T feel as if I were the intruder now,’’ he 
said, with a rather nervous laugh. ‘But, 
to tell the truth, I don’t want to go. I’m 
enjoy ing this. You see,” he explained, 

“T’ve just got back to America, after fifteen 
years in Japan. And this is the nearest 
approach to a home-coming I’ve had yet.” 

As if on a common impulse Rand and 
Evelyn sat down. 

“That’s good of you,” he said, gratefully, 
observing them. He remained standing, 
however, one elbow on the mantel, his eyes 
fixed on the fire. 

“Most things have changed in those fif- 
teen years,” he went on, slowly. ‘I’ve come 
back alone. My wife died out there.” 

He said it very simply, but his two 
hearers realized, without understanding 
why they did, that the few words described 
the supreme tragedy of the man’s life. 
There was an unconscious flattening of the 
voice, a sudden droop of the body, as if 
he had added, “So everything ended for 
me.”’ He stopped for a moment, then went 
on quickly but with an effort. 

“My old neighbors—I live two miles 
from here—have died or moved, or both. 
It’s really very pleasant, you know, to come 
into this house and find it occupied. It 
brings back a lot of memories. It’s high 
time I came, too,” he added, looking 
around; “the old place is nearly done for!’’ 


repeated the stranger. 
I rather hoped 
he added, 


[* was plain to them both now that for 
some reason he was talking against time 
—trying to know them, and giving them a 
chance to know him. "They uttered some 
perfunctory murmurs—neither could re- 
member afterward just what had been said; 
but it didn’t matter, for he was busy with 
his own thoughts. 

“Tt’s hard to believe,” he continued, 
meditatively, ‘“‘that my wife and I came 
here for our honeymoon twenty years ago. 
I must have the house fixed up, if only as a 
matter of sentiment. I don’t suppose it 
would rent for much, off here, away from 
the main road. But after we left it, it was 
a nice little poultry and vegetable farm.” 

He raised his head as he spoke, and 
looked at Rand with a singularly direct and 
meaning look. Rand looked back at him. 
In that sudden flash of eye to eye both men 
knew a message had been sent and received. 

“Could one raise chickens here now, do 
you suppose?”’ Rand asked, slowly. ‘‘ Have 
a garden—that kind of thing?’ 

The stranger nodded, with a _ smile. 
“Why not?” he asked. Evelyn glanced 
from one to the other, feeling something in 
the atmosphere, but hardly daring to guess 
what it was. 

“‘When we !eft, seventeen years ago,” 
their host continued, thoughtfully, ‘‘we lent 
the place to our gardener and his wife. 
The old man built a chicken-run and 
stocked it, and started a vegetable garden. 
They made a very good living at it till he 
died, seven or eight years later. Then his 
widow went West to live with her married 
daughter. Since that we never rented the 
place. We didn’t want to. Our baby died 
here, and my wife didn’t like the idea of 
strangers around. The gardener’s wife had 
been her nurse. But I think—she’d like—” 

He stopped. 

“T fancy there’s something of the chicken- 
run left,”” he went on, after a pause. ‘There 
was a very good garden, too. Why?” 
He asked the leading question at last with 
an air of brisk good-fellowship. ‘‘ Thinking 
of going in for chickens and farming?” 

(Continued on page 246) 











The Bazar’s 
Prize 
Needlework 
Contest 


HEN this number of The Bazar 

reaches its readers the work for the 
Needle-work Contest will all have been re- 
ceived and the judging will be under way. 
With so many classes of work to be 
considered the task will be a heavy one, but 
the judges who have consented to do the 
work for The Bazar will give every piece 
their careful consideration. By the latter 
part of April the decisions and awards 
must all be made, for the prize - winning 
pieces (and others, if space permits) are 
to be exhibited at the store of Gimbel 
Brothers, Broadway and Thirty-third street, 


| New York, from April 28 to May to. 


The judges who have consented to act 
for The Bazar are: 


CLASS A 
Part I 
Miss Eliza Winn 
Mrs. Lilian Barton Wilson 


Part II 


Miss Eliza Winn 
Mrs. Anne L. Gorman 


Part III 


Miss Caroline Peniston 
Mrs. Lilian Barton Wilson 


CLASS B 
Part I 
Miss Eliza Winn 
Mrs. Lilian Barton Wilson 


Part II 


Miss Eliza Winn 
Mrs. Anne L. Gorman 


{Part III 
Miss Caroline Peniston 
Mrs. Lilian Barton Wilson 


CLASS C 


Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
Miss Caroline Peniston 


CLASS D 
Part I 


Miss Eliza Winn 
Mrs. Lilian Barton Wilson 


Part II 


Miss Eliza Winn 
Mrs. Anne L. Gorman 


Part III 


Miss Caroline Peniston 
Mrs. Lilian Barton Wilson 


While the work of judging has not been 
begun as this is written, the embroideries 
and examples of fine sewing and the charm- 
ing novelties in knitting, crocheting, tat- 
ting and drawn-work have been much ad- 
mired by those who have seen them. The 
unofficial opinion of the grade of work re- 
ceived is that it is higher than in previous 
contests—a most encouraging fact to the 
editors, who have steadfastly maintained 
that encouragement was all the American 
woman needed to make her as fine a needle- 
woman as were her grandmothers. 

The exhibition at Gimbel Brothers will 
be well worth seeing. It will be open to 
every one—no cards of admission are re- 
quired—and those who are interested in 
this contest because they or their friends 
have been working for some of the prizes 
will find that a pilgrimage to Gimbels’ 
will be a delightful experience. All wom- 
en who take an interest in fine sewing, 
embroidery, and other kinds of needlework 
will find much to admire and study in 
these examples which have come to The 
Bazar from all over this country and 
Canada. 
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Out-of-Door Living 

OW that we have learned the joy of 
LN eating, sleeping, and living out-of- 
doors during the long delightful summer 
months, we have entered upon a new set of 
problems for the housekeeper. To make 
that life feasible, comfortable, and not too 
taxing for the servants requires thoughtful 
planning. 


A Roof Garden in the City 

Mrs. H. U. Y.—Have a canvas roof 
stretched over an iron framework for your 
roof garden. You can have curtains of the 
canvas, too, if you like, to protect you from 
wind and weather. With these curtains to 
protect you on the side exposed to the 
windows of the neighboring houses, there 
isno reason why you should not sleep there. 
Have flower boxes around the edge, a few 
steamer chairs and a table, and you will 
forget that the hot city is below. 


Pergola Breakfast-Room 

Mrs. D. O. L.—You will find the wild 
grape vine will grow very luxuriantly when 
it is well started. The wistaria will, of 
course, be lovely, too. That takes quite a 
while to start, but it is well worth waiting 
for. Some pink Dorothy Perkins roses will 
be charming growing up around the posts, 
but give up the idea of the red ramblers. 
I would not plan to have a rug, since the 
roof is open, but the hickory or cedar fur- 
niture will stand the rain perfectly. On 
account of the dirt, though, I would advise 
you to reverse the chairs during a rain, when 
it is possible. You were wise to plan a 
French window opening from the dining- 
toom onto the pergola to facilitate service. 
If it is practicable to have a service window 
between the pantry and pergola it will save 
the waitress many steps. 


Furnishing a House-Boat 


Mrs. Y. E. P.—Ocean steamer companies 
have solved the problem of sleeping in small 
quarters. Get some of the double-tier white 
bedsteads. They will economize space 
wonderfully. Paint the woodwork white 
in the tiny rooms. Fortunately, you need 
not fear dirt on the water. Have short cur- 
tains of the dainty figured cotton crépes, 
green and blue, the sea colors, in one room, 
with a green rug and a cushion covered with 
a shadowy green and blue material in the 
solitary white wicker chair. Have lavender 
and pink, the sunset colors, in another room, 
the scheme carried out in a similar way. 
Build in corner wash-stands and dressing- 
tables. Drape the dressing-tables with the 
crépe and have convenient shelves under- 
neath. Devote the small space you have 
at the foot of the beds to built-in wardrobes. 
The trunks should go under the beds. If 
you can dispose of the trunks elsewhere and 
really allow your guests to unpack, it will be 
a great convenience to have large wooden 
boxes on rollers to go under the beds. Have 
shelf tables that let down in front of the 
windows. Paint the paneled walls in the 
living-room white, also, and carry out the 
sea colors, blue and green, in the furnish- 
igs—changeable blue and green sun-fast 
Material for the curtains, gray wicker chairs 
with greenish blue cushions, and a blue and 
green hand-woven rug. 


The Old Summer-House 

Miss P. W.—Do not destroy the summer- 
house, since it is so beautifully covered with 
vines. From your description, I should 
judge that it harmonizes perfectly with your 
Ouse. You can remove the “‘ginger-bread 
work.” Paint it white and keep the old 
Wood-vine, even if it is not “up to date.” 

lete Was never a more beautiful or more 
teliable vine. Its beauty lasts through the 
autumn as well as through the summer. 
Get some of the white Colonial furniture 
described in the April Bazar and have one 
% two Canton chairs for comfort. Cover 
the cushions with one of the new linens in 
»Cull mulberry and water-green. It would 
Tmonize so beautifully with the- fox- 





letters treating of it are answered here. 


DECORATION BY MYRTLE JENNINGS HELD 





Home Decoration and Furnishing 


From each month’s letters the topic interesting to the largest number is selected. The 

In writing send a rough plan of your room 
and its relation to the rest of the house; it is often better than a long description. A 
personal reply will be sent if you inclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
all letters to ‘“‘ Home Decoration,’’ Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 


Address 


In 
the Shops 


Canton Chairs 


BEAUTIFUL color-scheme was recent- | 


ly carried out on a porch with the Can- 
ton chairs, Japanese wicker trays on folding 
legs, and dull rich blue pottery. The linen 
cushions in the Canton chairs gave the 
color note. It was called a Spanish linen. 
It had a brown background and figures 
in dull blue, mulberry, and blue-green. 
The blue dishes matched the blue, the 
rugs and growing things the green, and 
some queer b. zs for holding fancy work 
and magazines the lavender. These bags 
were hung on the arms of the chairs 
and were a great comfort to any one sit- 
ting there. 


For the Unshaded Lawn 

HE white iron tables with the huge 

umbrellas over them are very con- 
venient for an unshaded back lawn. You 
can, of course, get the umbrellas separately 
and attach them to an ordinary table. A 
large part of the expense is in the iron table, 
but it will last for an indefinite time. There 
are white iron chairs to match the table, not 
always comfortable, but durable. 


Wicker Vases 
TALL wicker vases and baskets of all 
shapes and sizes are favorite flower- 
holders this season. They are to be found 
at all prices and may be stained or painted 
any color, although the natural colors are 
appropriate for some porches. Grays, 
greens, and browns are always good. Hang- 
ing baskets are very effective and come in 
numberless shapes this year. 


Porch Screen 


yc YU will find a large screen covered with 
canvas a great comfort on your porch, 
especially if the members of your family are 
sensitive to draughts and cold winds. Let 
the carpenter make a large single frame, 
quite heavy so that it will not tip or blow, 
and on casters so that it may be moved 
about easily. Iron frames for these screens 
may be bought where hospital furniture is 
sold. A cozy, protected corner may always 
be made for an invalid with one or more of 
these screens. 


Nests of Tables 
E are all familiar with the Sheraton 
nests of tables, which, of course, are 
far too good to take out-of-doors. Do you 
realize that similar nests are to be found both 
in fumed oak and wicker, the wicker stainable 
any color that is desired? If one wishes to 
entertain a number of guests either at tea 
or even for an informal luncheon, these 
tables are very useful. 


Tea Wagons 
O not forget the great convenience and 
comfort of a tea-wagon, when you are 
planning to serve meals out-of-doors. They 
come in both mahogany and wicker. The 
wicker ones seem more appropriate than the 
others for this purpose. There is no reason 
why the same principle should not be car- 
ried out in a wheeled table made by the 
home carpenter, with two or even three 
shelves. I have seen them inclosed in glass 
for protection against dust and flies. When 
meals are served at a long distance from the 
house, a serving-table on wheels made like 
the city fruit stands would be feasible and 
very inexpensive to make. 


Porch Curtains 
JAPANESE matting makes very suitable 
curtains fora porch. For an out-of-door 
living-room, glassed in the winter and 
screened in the summer, one can have cur- 
tains of sun-fast materials run on small 
rods. The new green shading toward blue 
is beautiful in a room of that sort. One of 
the open-mesh sun-fast materials is better 


gloves and Canterbury bells just outside than one more closely woven. The effect 
the door. should be very thin and airy. 
a io 
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NewTable Linens 


At “The Linen Store.” 


New Table Linens are arriving daily from the leading 
manufacturers of Ireland, Scotland, France, Austria, 
Germany and Belgium. 


There are several hundred different designs in our present 
collection. (No such assortment of high-grade linens can 
be found anywhere else.) 


Among these designs there are many old favorites, as well 
as a large variety of new patterns, showing stripes of 
various widths, plain damasks and conventional and floral 
designs of all kinds. 


We are confident that the prices on these goods will 
easily bear comparison with Linens of equal quality 
wherever sold. 


Napkins (Per Doz.) 


Breakfast size: $2.75, 3.50, 3.75, 4.50, 5.50, 6.25 and up. 
Dinner size: $3.75, 4.75, 5.50, 6.00, 8.00, 9.00 and up. 
; Table Cloths 

2 x2 yds., $2.75, 3.50, 4.50, 5.25, 6.50, 7.50 and up. 
2 x2lyds., $3.50, 4.25, 4.75, 5.50, 6.50, 8.00 and up. 
214x214 yds., $4.50, 5.00, 6.00, 7.50, 8.50, 9.50 and up. 
214x24 yds., $5.00, 5.50, 6.25, 7.00, 8.50, 10.50 and up. 


Larger sizes at proportionate prices. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., New York 
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SCIENTIFIC 


AUCTION 
BRIDGE 
By E. V. Shepard 


“wi HAVE read all the books on Auction Bridge. E. V. 
Shepard’s is the best of them all. I doubt if a 
better one will ever be written. Other writers 

teach by illustrative hands which you may never hold. 

He gives simple rules for bidding and playing any hand 

possible to deal. Every feature of the game is discussed 

in a way to aid both beginner and expert player. He 
gives valuable facts concerning the game which have 
never before been put in concrete form. The rules are 
clear, practical, and easy to remember. The work is not 
based upon personal opinion, but is founded upon mathe- 
matical facts. No other writer has ever delved in the 
principles of the game to an equal extent. The results 
as given through his simple rules are startlingly clear. 
Every player should own a copy of this work. 
* ALEXANDER L. Rosinson, M. D. 
“‘ Vice-President, Knickerbocker Whist Club.” 
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Only Pure, Rich Milk, Pro- 
duced by perfectly healthy 
cows, properly fed and housed 
in sanitary barns, well lighted 
and ventilated, is used in the 


preparation of 
bheut VBoreter 
EAGLE 


CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


Best for the Nursery, the 
Table and Cooking Purposes 
Send for 


“* Borden’s Recipes.” 4 
‘* My Biography,”’ a book for babies. 
“* Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme.” 


F 
: 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED 
MILK CO. 
“*Leaders of Quality”’ 
New York 


Est. 1857 
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This Beautiful New 


Baby Book 


Is Yours For The Asking 


For baby’s sake—and for your own— 
send us a postal today for the new 
spring and summer edition of our 
beautiful Baby Book. 

You will find it a reliable guide to 
the most attractive lines of wearing 
apparel for babies and children up to 
six years of age. You will findinita 
complete range of nursery furnishings, 
drug sundries and novelties for the 
amusement of the small child, and 
many suggestions for appropriate gifts 
for baby showers, birthdays and holi- 
days. It also contains an extensive as- 
sortment of birth announcement cards. 


Write Me Personally 


Your copy of The Baby Book is ready. May 
I send it to you—free? I feel sure you will be 
pleased with the book, and with the values 
offered. Simply mail us a postal card, requesting 
Baby Book No. 78H51. Sincerely yours, 


The Baby Department 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

















Chicago, Ml. | 








Maternity Dress 


self-expanding, made in one piece, in all the latest styles and 

fabrics for every occasion. Combine comfort and elegance. 

Dresses, Coats, Suits, Waists, Skirts, Negligees, 
Corsets, Underwear, Infants’ Layettes 


Iustrated book of models *‘A** mailed free upon request 
LANE BRYANT, 25 West 38th St.. NEW YORK 
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| frail, especially after 











Beth Alcott’s Playmate 


(Continued from page 213) 


that I used to play with them—but I think 
that Anna was the darkest, Louisa had the 
chestnut-colored hair of ‘“‘Jo,’’ May was 
blond, and Elizabeth, with light brown hair, 
was between these two. 

Amy was really the only one in the family 
whom one might call pretty, and, as is often 
the case with the prettiest, she was the least 
likable. She was, as I remember her, a 
little haughty, but an extraordinary young 
person, highly gifted and _ strong-willed. 
Sometimes, indeed, 
she was so inde- 
pendent that one 
marveled sheshould 
be the child of those 
sweet and gentle 
parents. 

Each of the girls 
had a distinguish- 
ing characteristic— 
Anna was the most 
domestic one, the 
real “mother's 
helper,”’ Louisa, of 
course, the literary 
one (though it was 
Anna, and not she, 
who published the | 
first story in a 
penny -dreadful); 
Amy was the artis- 
tic one in the family 
and Beth the most 
musical. The latter 
was always a little 


the illness from 
which she never re- 
covered until the 
angels came to re- 
lease her from her 
mortal suffering in 
her twenty - first 
year. So she was 
always more passive than active, more ap- 
preciative of the achievements of the others 
than creative herself. She had not as keen a 
sense of humor as her sisters, but a serencr 
temper and a very lovely, quiet manner. 


Amy and Beth 
ERHAPS the incidents I remember best 
of allare Amy’s birth and Beth’s death. 
I can see Beth now running across from her 
house to ours on that bright sunny morning 










Lydia Hosmer Wood, 
Beth Alcott’s 
Playmate 





giad tidings that a new little sister 
arrived at their house. I was nine then, 
Lizzie (you know her best as Beth) 
about a year and a half younger. 

I remember equally well the day the sad 
news was brought to us that that same 
sunny little Beth had been taken from us. 
I had just returned to Concord, and though 
I had known for some time that she was 


and 
was 





The Needlebook that Beth left to Mrs. Wood 





very ill, the news came as a great shock to | 
me. When I went to the Alcott house—they | 
were then living on Bedford Street—I saw | 
Louisa, who was almost overcome with grief. 
I remember so well how she said to me, ‘As 
her spirit left her body I saw it rise and, 
floating in air, leave the room,” and she said 
it with such firm conviction that no one | 
could dream of doubting her. 

After Beth had been laid away, they found 
among her treasures a number of little keep- 





al 


sakes which she had made for her family and 


her friends as a last remembrance. She | 
must have known that her end was near, 
because for months before she died she 
was always busy sewing, but she would 
never say what she was sewing for, and it 
wasn’t until she was silenced forever that 
any one knew. Each little thing, so per- 
fectly made, was carefully wrapped and 
labeied with the name of the person to 
whom it was to go. For my brother Henry 











she had made a penwiper of two leather 
disks with twelve little leaves of black taffeta 
between, all tied together with a cerise 
ribbon; for Cyrus a pin-biock covered with 
green checked silk on one side and a pur- 
plish brown on the other; for my sister 
Sarah, a blue needle-book lined with white 
silk; and for me one of purple silk with a 
yellow lining. These I count among my 
most precious possessions. 





The Far-Away Road 


(Continued from page 244) 

“T might.” Rand moistened his lips, 
“How much would you do for the place?” 
he asked when he could speak naturally, 
“And how much rent would you want?” 

‘“‘Let me see.” The owner paused, turn. 
ing the situation over in his mind. It 
wasn’t business, but he could afford to be 
unbusinesslike at times, and he couldn't 
forget what he had heard on the veranda as 
he peered through those broken window. 
panes. The traces of tears on the cheeks of 
the girl on that old settle were still very 
evident. One didn’t often have a chance 
to do a big thing for others at so slight a 
cost to oneself. His mind had been made 
up before he entered the room. He had 
merely wanted to study this engaging pair 
at closer range, and now that he had done 
so he was satisfied. He knew the types— 
the man, dreamy, impractical, in a way, 
but hard-working, loyal, and honest; the 
woman, quick, practical, efficient. ‘‘ They'll 
win out,” he told himself. 

“I’m going away again in the spring,” he 
announced, after this reflection, ‘‘so it would 
have to be done at once. It isn’t really as 
bad as it looks. It needs painting and 
papering and plumbing and some new 
floors and windows, and possibly a new 
slate roof—that’s about all. But I'll do 
whatever needs to be done. Could you 
move in by March if it’s ready?” 

“T guess so.”” Rand looked at Evelyn, 
“Yes,” he said, firmly. ‘‘We can.” 

“All right; that’s settled.” The stranger 
picked up his hat. ‘‘ There are ten acres of 
ground, so you can have a good garden— 
and you'll have room for a thousand chick- 
ens, if you want to branch out to that 
extent. Better start with less. Possibly,” 
he hazarded, ‘‘you’ve got a little capital to 
begin with?” * 

“Yes, a few hundred dollars,’’ said Rand. 

“That’s good.” The stranger looked 
relieved. It had been quite on the cards 
that his philanthropic interest might have 
necessitated financing the enterprise. He 
welcomed, as a true business man, the 
soothing clink of real money. Yes, they’d 
get on, and they were just the sort Millie 
would like to have on the old place—Millie, 
who had been dead three years, yet who 
always seemed so close to him when he did 
anything like this. To-night he could al- 
most feel the touch of her hand in his and 
hear the warm gurgle of her contagious 
laugh—that dear laugh that was like no 
other sound in the world. 

“TI can arrange to have the Country Club 
near here take a lot of what you raise,” he 
told Rand. ‘That will give you a good 
start.” 

“And the rent?” asked Rand, briskly. 

“Oh, the rent!’ The stranger flipped 
his riding-boot with his crop, his eyes on 
them reflectively. ‘‘Well, I'll tell you what 
I'll do. I'll give you the place rent free for 
the first year, till you get things going. 
After that I'll charge you the market price 
—say—oh, well, say three hundred a year.” 

Rand crossed the room and held out his 
hand. 


“We'll take it for a year, gladly, if you'll } 


let us,” he said, gratefully. ‘‘The second 
year we'll pay three hundred. After that 
we'll pay more if we’ve made it go, for I 
know it will be worth more—and we will 
make it go!”’ he added, with a deep breath. 

“Done,” said his new landlord, and their 
hands met. “All this,’’ he smiled, “has 
been rather casual. But if you’ll come to 
my office to-morrow morning—forty-nine 
Broad Street—here’s my card—we’ll fix it 
up in proper shape. Of course you'll bring 
your credentials.” 

“Of course!” Rand smiled: back at him, 
radiant. ‘‘I haven’t got much cash, but| 
I’ve got lots of credentials. And don't 
think,” he added, “that we don’t know what 
a big thing you’re doing for us. It’s—well, 
perhaps you'll know some day just all it 
means.” 

“Possibly I know now,” suggested the 
stranger. He was at the open window now, 
ready to depart, but he stopped and looked 
back. ‘‘Couldn’t marry. Wasn’t that it? 
Wanted a home, and were thinking you 
could never have it.” 

“That’s it,” Rand admitted. 

“Were saying good-by, and blue as 
indigo. Life over before it really began, 
and all that kind of thing.” 

Rand and Evelyn stared at him. 

“You're right,” Rand conceded. 
I'd like to know ‘how you knew it?” 

The stranger hesitated, then decided to 
wipe from his friendly slate its one unsightly 
record. 

“Well, to tell the truth, I’ve been spy: 
ing and eavesdropping,” he confessed. I 
crept up on the veranda to see what the 
light was, and I stayed there a few minutes, 
looking and listening while you played your 
game of home. It hit me rather hard, 
because—well, you see, I spent my happiest 
days here twenty years ago. You'll forgivé 
me?” 


“But 


Evelyn went to him and held out bel 
hands. ‘‘How good you are!” she sal 
“It’s like a fairy tale!”’ 4 

a l dowr 


He pressed her hands and looke: 
on her, his eyes very kind. 
(Continued on page 249) 
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They'll 
1g,” he ESPITE the best care, things will some- 
would times boil over on the gas range; 
ally as especially macaroni and rice, which have a 
g and § malicious tendency that way. If the kettle 
> new | isallowed to remain on the flame while it is 
a new &| flickering, a waste of gas ensues, as some of 
U’ll do @ the holes will certainly be filled up with the 
d you § spilled substance. I have found it best to 
; at once remove the saucepan when a boiling- 
‘velyn, [| over has occurred, to another gas jet, putting 
~~" FT out immediately the one ap flickers, and 
ange: before lighting it again, to cleanse it care- 
: eral fully. Then the casualty of some of the holes 
den— } temaining unlit and flaring will be averted. 
chick. New YorK. F. H. 
—- Maple Syrup 
t afte OR the economical housewife, the fol- 
: lowing is an excellent substitute for 
Rand maple syrup, and is much cheaper. Take a 
ookat cup of brown sugar and two cups of water; 
cards | boil until it is the consistency of syrup; then 
+ have | add five or six drops of vanilla. 
He OWENSVILLE, OHIO. C.F. 
, the f Saving Old Ribbons 
pe SAVE all old ribbons of various colors, 
4 press with a hot iron, and i them 
te, | away, to be used in mending old silk gar- 
: who ments. Often, when the back breadth of a 
ne did silk petticoat is wearing into fine holes, a 
id al- strip of wide ribbon of the same color, 
" and stitched on the wrong side, will give it a 
agp new lease of life. The under-arm seams of 
© 70) silk waists may be beautifully mended in 
. the same way. 
oo CONNECTICUT. F. H. B. 
good J Cloths for Cold Cream 
A JUDICIOUS use of cold cream seems 
‘ly. “necessary to keep the skin comfortable 
ipped | and presentable. In trying to save towels 
es on f and labor, I hit upon a scheme which works 
What J | 5 satisfactorily that I wish to pass it on. 
ee for I gather up pieces of clean, soft, old cloth. 
301N8- | Almost anything will do—even knit under- 
price | | wear, if not too heavy. Bits of worn table- 
eat. | linen are, perhaps, the best. I keep them 
at his? in a dainty bag, hung on or near my 
, dressing-table, so I can reach them while 
you'll sitting before it. After applying the cream, 
cond I rub it off with these, and when a piece is 
that soiled, I can throw it away without an 
for I accusing conscience. 
a CALIFORNIA. H. K. 
their | | Saving Time and Temper 
“has O save both time and temper, never 
ne to leave a bottle or box on your closet 
-nine shelf without its being plainly labeled. A list 
fix it } | of the contents of packing trunks and boxes 
bring J should be pasted on the inside of the lids. 
: Discard the old opinion that one piece of 
him, work should be finished before another is 
, but f begun. You will find that a change of work 
don't gives rest; sometimes it even seems to give 
what fresh vigor to the worker. In climbing 
well, stairs, don’t throw the body forward. Go 
all it slowly and hold the body erect. 

If obliged to be on your feet all day, change 
| the your shoes occasionally for a fresh pair. It 
now, will rest the tired feet, for no two shoes 
oked press the foot in the same part. 

t it? CAMBRIDGE, MaAss. re te at 
Home-Grown Salads 
N AKE window boxes for the back win- 
2 as dows and in them sow thyme, parsley, 
gan, tadish, lettuce, carrot, and cucumber seed. 
Also set out several dozen onion sets. Four 
such window boxes kept a family of three 
‘But in crisp salads and fresh green vegetables 
{ throughout the summer, being replanted 
d to about every three weeks. This meant a 
htly Saving of many dollars. 
| GoopLAND, Kansas. G. S. S. 
SPY | | Pokeweed on Toast 
the | | ‘ W.” tells about using the pokeweed 
Pow 4 for a salad. I should like to tell the 
our Club how we use pokeweed, aside from 
ard, putting it in wild greens. 
viest We gather the young tender shoots, not 
ive Over six inches high. The farther under the 
| ground it can be cut the more bleached it 
oth will be. We cook it as we do asparagus and 
aid | Serve it on toast with cream sauce. It takes 
7 the place of asparagus when the latter can- 
pwn? | not be procured. 
_ It is very strong if gathered over six 
inches high. The younger the daintier. 
re LOVELAND, OHIO. J. V bee 


















































By Bazar Readers 


DECORATION BY MYRTLE JENNINGS HELD 


— 


I Did It 


HERE is no place where a housekeeper 

has a better opportunity to show her 
good housekeeping than in the appearance 
of the rear of the house. An unsightly col- 
lection of pails and baskets, and above all 
an untidy garbage receptacle, will spoil the 
appearance of any back yard, no matter 
how attractive it may be otherwise. 

A good plan is to have a box made, large 
enough to hold the garbage can and any 
other pails or receptacles it has been found 
necessary to keep about. 
have a good hinged cover, but needs no 
bottom, and should stand directly on the 
ground. Have some holes bored in each 
side for ventilation, and over these on the 
inside tack some wire fly netting. Paint 
the box the color of the house, and it will 
be quite unnoticeable and serve to keep the 
rear of the house neat. If the garbage re- 
ceptacle is kept clean and covered there can 
be no odor, and there will be no opportunity 
for the breeding of the much-detested fly. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Bi. Tn. Rs 


Saving the Bacon 
FIND, in buying breakfast bacon, it is 
more economical to have a pound sliced 
at the grocer’s, very thin. Few cooks can 
cut it so well. Then divide it into portions 
for several meals. 

We have a small family (only four) and a 
pound lasts for four meals, making the meat 
for each meal cost seven and a half cents. 
Can economy go farther than that? 

JACKSON, Miss. G. H 


Writing on the Train 
No matter how fast or how rough the 


The box should | 











pace of a train, you can write smoothly | 


and comfortably if you hold a cushion on 
your lap. Rest your tablet and arm on the 


cushion, and neither jolt nor jar disturbs | 


you. The sofa cushion nullifies 
tremor, and your writing is as legible as if 
it had been done at home. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. pan ae A 
Circulate Your Magazines 

N a family where many magazines come, 

there is a chance for good missionary 
work. With a little thought, it is easy to 
make a list of people who would appreciate 
the different magazines even if they come a 
month late. The list made, and a package 
of newspaper wrappers bought, it is really 
very little trouble, on the day that a new 
issue of a magazine comes into the house, to 
put the copy of the preceding month into 
its wrapper and mail it. 

This plan systematically carried out saves 
the useless piling up of old magazines in one 
place, and brings much brightness into other 
places where lonely people get to watch for 
their monthly coming. 

WEsTPoRT, CONN. H. B. 
A Housekeeper’s Golden Rules 

I. § Treat your servants as you would 
like to be treated yourself, if you 
were one of them. 


every | 





II. {| Early to bed, early to rise. 

III. {| Cleanliness is next to godliness. 

IV. § Have simple nourishing food and 
plenty of it. 

V. § Market for necessities, rather than 
for frills. 

VI. § Keep down the bills. 

VII. § Keep strict accounts. 

VIII. { Pay as you go. | 

IX. § Have a household budget and 
keep within it. 

X. § Out of debt, out of danger. 

XI. § On hot days, and on wash days, 
avoid the kitchen fire, especially 
if you have an Irish cook. 

XII. { Remember, discretion is the better 
part of valor. 

XIII. § Experience is a hard teacher—and 


an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. 
—VERITAS. 


THERE is always a way, and Bazar readers are 

invited to send helpful hints concerning house- 
hold problems, the kitchen, the nursery, sewing, or 
marketing. A dollar will be paid for any new idea 
accepted, but no letters can be returned, and those not 
used will be destroyed. Write brief letters, like 
those printed here, written on one side of the paper 
only, and always’ address them to “Way to Do 


It,” Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York | 




















night. 


Don’t lift and carry baby 


va mE 





wood 


wheels. 


Out in the air, perfectly safe ing bag. 


Baby Cariole 


saves mother’s back 
and baby’s nerves 


Lifting and carrying a baby are as bad for 
the baby as they are for the mother. T 
make a child tired, cross and nervous. Leave 
him alone and he will be far more healthy and 
happy. The Baby Cariole, as crib and play- 
room, keeps baby safe and happy, day and 
It is easily pushed about the house, 
porch or lawn, wherever mother’s work or 

leasure takes her. 
ave to be watched or amused, as he can see 
all that is going on, has plenty of freedom for 
his legs and cannot hurt himself or fall out. 

The Baby Cariole has a frame of white enamelled 
covered 
woven wire springs, sanitary mattress and rubber tired 
Easily set up. 
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They 


The little one doesn’t 








with silver finished screen, It has 


Collapses to fit canvas trayel- 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we will supply you direct. 


Send for Our Free Illustrated Booklet 


If you are not interested, let us send it to some friend who is, 


THE EMBOSSING 
COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


Byss that Teoc™ 


2 Pruyn Street 
Albany, N. Y. 





| 
| 
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PP PAAR ALA ALK 


Bright children between the ages of three 
and ten demand a certain amount of entertain- 


ment from their parents. They are better off 
if they receive it. It is a big question for the 
mother to know how to so entertain the little 
one that it may grow up to become a vigorous, 
clear-minded American; fearless, cheerful, 
unselfish, truthful and honorable. 

Over 100,000 mothers have found the answer 
in LITTLE FOLKS. It is a “story-teller, a 
picture-book, a playfellow, an out-of-school 
magazine,”’ full of simple, sunshiny fun, that 
fosters in every child those moral and mental 
qualities which every mother loves so much. 

The magazine contains the very best stories 
by the very best writers for children, and the 
editors are ever so careful not to include any 
harmful stories. 

You have your magazine and enjoy it. 
Why not your child ? 

TRIAL OFFER.—To introduce ( 
FOLKS to new homes we offer a three months’ ¢ 
trial subscription for 15c. Remember it is for ¢ 
your children’s good to send to-day. § 


NRA Re ere Oem. rn 


LITTLE 


Sample copies sent free upon request. 
Regular Price $1.00 per year. 











MOT OR- 
BOATING 
FOR BOYS 


By Charles 
G. Davis 


Written by an expert, this 
practical handbook will be of 
immediate value to motor-boat 
owners of all ages. It not only 
explains the details of the mech- 
anism, installation, and operation 
of motors, tanks, carbureters, etc., 
but also sets forth the various 
chances for trouble, and the dif_- 
cultieswhich may be encountered, 
and shows how they are to be 
avoided or overcome. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 











FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


should you desire to secure additional information regarding any of the 
advertisements in this issue of Harper’s Bazar, we are printing below 


A REPLY LETTER COUPON 














(Fill in the name 
of the advertiser.) 





Please send me further particulars regarding your adver- 
tisement in the May Issue of Harper’s Bazar. 
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since she had her Bissell Sweeper. 


drudgery is all eliminated and 
sweeping done quickly and thoroughly 
without raising a cloud of dust. 


BISSELL’S 


**Cyco’’ BALL-BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


weighs but five or six pounds, is easily 
carried from room to room, and when 
pre rt aaa is done requires no further 
attention than the mere pressing of a 
lever—to empty the pans. No arduous 
and dusty ‘“‘cleaning out,’’ no cumber- 
some attachments, nothing to stumble 
over—sets in a corner space 10x15 inches. 
Just a light, effective, silent little ma- 
chine that has pleased over twelve mil- 
lion housewives during the last thirty- 
seven years. Made in plainly practical 
styles with case of the staple cabinet 
woods, up to the most ornate in design 
and finish. Prices $2.75 to $5.75, at all 
first-class dealers. 

Booklet, ‘‘Easy, Economical, Sanitary 
Sweeping,” on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 96, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Manufac 


turers in the World.) (32) 




























Easy to Have 
Beautiful Floors 


A rag and a can of Old English 
Floor Wax are all you need, and if you 
follow directions you can get that soft 
lustre which has made “Old English” 
finish famous for centuries. 
Old English Floor Wax never gets sticky, 
doesn’t show scratches. Is most eco- 
nomical because it spreads farther 
and wears longer. Send for 
Free Sample and Book 
“* Beautifal Floors, Their Finish and Care’’ 
Convince yourself 
The A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1915 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, O. 


















The whole family re- 
joice when it's served as 
a dessert. 

Tasty, delicious, pure, 
nutritious. 

It's the best food for 
children and invalids. 


d ‘' 
10 ssc3 10 cents 


your druggi 2 








The Street Called 
Straight By the Author of 


“The Inner Shrine” 
This new story by the author of “The 


Inner Shrine” has commanded the atten- 
tion of the entire English-speaking world 
and has drawn from the critics of America 
and England the most enthusiastic praise 
and the unanimous verdict that it is the 
author’s greatest book and one destined 
to live and become a part of our litera- 
ture. This notable success has been 
achieved. Light Illustrations by Orson 
Lowell. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 














| seem, I got it. 





had told me to look for direction. 


| point in my life. 
| of mustard seed.’ 
| into a great tree, but it has put forth 


your time. 
| for eleven years I have prayed that I might 
| see you again and have words given me in 
| which I could say what you have been to 
and to those I have been permitted to 





r 


The Grain of Mustard Seed 


(Continued from page 216) 


together that in some way brought about 
the visit. My aunt was greatly excited at 
| the prospect of receiving you in her house, 
| and invited her pastor and his wife and a 
few other couples whom she thought worthy 
of the honor. She told me I was not to 
come to the table, and when my uncle 
asked, ‘Why not?’ she represented that 
there would be none but married people 
present and a young girl would be out of 
place. She informed me later in the day, 
when I came home from school, that I was 
to come into the parlor after the meal was 


ver. 

“T had understood so well why she did 
| not want me at the table that I should have 
| refused to do as she said had I not had a 
| great desire to see you. I had read your 
| stories, and somehow they helped and com- 
forted me in many ways. You see, reading 
| was*¢my one pleasure in life. You will 
| pardon me for speaking so freely?” 


arrested her talk. 

“T am thanking you in my heart, dear 
child! Go on!’ 

“T had but one silk dress. That was 
black. I wasin mourning. I put it on and 


| Something in the listener’s moved silence 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| crept into a corner of the parlor just before 
| the ladies came out from dinner, leaving the 


men to smoke in the dining-room. You sat 
upon a small sofa at one end of the room 


| and I was not far away, staring out of the 
| corners of my eyes at you while the others 


huddled together over a bit of fancywork 
done by my cousin and exhibited by her 
mother, when you turned your head and 
beckoned to me. As I half arose, afraid to 
believe that you really meant it, you drew 
aside the skirt of your dress—it was wine- 
colored velvet—and motioned to me to take 
the seat left on the sofa by the action. 
Your smile, more than the gesture, drew me. 
I slipped across and took the place. 

“Then you talked to me for half an hour. 
The group of women on the other side of 
the parlor had their heads close together 
and chatted in half-whispers of a bit of town 


gossip. I fancy none of them knew just 
how to converse with you. At any rate, 
they did not interrupt us. My head 


whirled so for a little while that I hardly 
heard what you were saying. Then I lis- 
tened as for my life. You did not catechise 
me or anything like that. Yet, presently I 
found myself telling you that I was an 
orphan without brother or sister, a teacher 
in the primary department, and with no 
outlook in the wide world. 

“Next, your hand had taken hold of mine 
—as it has done now—and you led the talk 
on to the hundreds of avenues opened to 
lonely women nowadays. And we laughed 
a little together over the saying of the old 
soldier that General Washington was child- 
less because God meant him to father the 
whole nation. By and by you said, in a 
sort of dreamy way, ‘I think the Father of 
us all has often a special work for those 
who seem to be alone in the world. They 
are like soldiers detailed for difficult and 
important duties, who must carry light 
weapons and little luggage. The finest 
| men are usually picked out for these expe- 
ditions.’ That led on to city missions, and 
you told me what Jane Addams and others 
| of like mind are doing for working-girls, 
and of the misery and degradation of what 
you called ‘the under side of city life.’ 

“By then the gentlemen had finished 
their cigars and I started to get out of the 
way, but you held me down while you said, 
‘Dear child!’ (nobody had called me ‘dear’ 
since my brother died)—‘ Dear child!’ you 
said, ‘try and believe that the Father has 
some especial work for you to do for your 
fellow-creatures and be on the lookout for 
it! I hope we shall meet again and that 
you will tell me of finding it.’ 

“With that you pressed my hand and let 
me go. My aunt was frowning at me, and 
I suspect that you saw her. 

“There is very little more of the story. 
That Christmas my father’s aunt, for whom 
I was named, died in St. Louis and left me 
two thousand dollars. 

“In the spring I applied for a place in a 
school in this city, and, strange as it may 
It was a downtown school, 
and I found my work. That is all.” 

‘And a glorious work you have made of 
it!’ broke in the listener, impulsively. 

“Tt was not I, but the Father to whom you 
I am 
reminded all the time of the parable of the 


| mustard seed. 


“T hope you won’t consider it a liberty, 
but I have named you in my prayers every 
day since that evening. It was the turning- 
You planted ‘the grain 

It has not grown yet 


branches in which, thank God! some storm- 


| beaten birds find shelter. 


“‘T have taken three times ten minutes of 
Pardon me! Night and day 


help.” 


SHE was on her feet, hurrying out the 
words, with a pitiful accession of the 
shyness that had oppressed her in the be- 
ginning of the interview. 

She was drawn into a long embrace; the 
beautiful head lay for a moment upon the 
spare shoulder covered by the snuff-brown 
jacket. 

Then a broken voice that was strange to 
her said: 

“T was in prison and you ministered to 
me! God bless you! I will write to you 
to-morrow, and as often afterward as you 
will let me. I must never lose sight of you 
again. I am the debtor—not you!” 

She checked her at the door for another 
embrace. Her tears mingled with the 
drops the girl brushed from her cheeks in 
running down the staircase. 

Binding her throbbing temples with her 
hands the Woman of the Hour stood look- 
ing into the fire through blinding mists that 
were a prism for the dancing flames. 

She recalled the episode of the shy girl 
with the wistful eyes—forgotten through 
all these years—most distinctly by the poi- 
soned sting that had burned and smarted 
afresh while she harkened to the tale. 

Harold had accepted the invitation to 
the house of the plebeian business acquaint- 
ance because he hoped to ‘make a deal” 
with him of rea! estate he owned in Syracuse. 
On the way back to the hotel after the 
dinner he had thrust in the sting: 

‘I was immensely amused to see you 
doing the agreeable to that dowdy little 
fright. I suppose the passion for universal 
fascination must have play, no matter how 
homely the object.” 

She lifted her arms aloft with the action 
of one shaking manacles from her wrists. 

“T don’t think it can ever hurt me 
again!’’ she cried aloud, a glad smile dis- 
pelling the tears. ‘‘Dear Lord! Thou 
knowest it was the least and meanest of 
seeds which Thou hast blessed!”’ 

When she was dressed for dinner she dis- 
missed the maid and knelt, as at an altar, 








before the chair in which the Alley Angel | 


had sat. Grand words, sublimely true, 
written by a modern seer and worthy of an 
inspired pen, had been breathed into her 
humbled soul: 

“You, who bemoan your life as a failure, 
would do well to remember that was the way 
they spelled Calvary nineteen centuries 
ago.” 


After the Revolt 


(Continued from page 235) 


been no clashing of creeds. Everybody 
seems glad to hear the thoughts of others 
upon the lessons expressed, for I think 
they realize that, since no two persons or 
things on earth are exactly alike and no 
two brains ever had the same amount of 
brain cells, it is utterly impossible for them 
to think alike in every way, and they do not 
even hope that others should see and in- 
terpret the Bible precisely as they do. 
“Our Sunday-school is growing steadily. 
At Christmas time we sent $10 to the Chair- 





man of the Board of Public Charities in | 


Salt Lake City. We meet in the school- 


house, where our public library is situated, | 
and after Sunday-school the people usually | 
take out their books, which they may keep | 


two weeks with the privilege of renewal. 
The library is a grand success. The room 
is so pretty. All the books, rug, and scrim 
curtains are paid for, and we are proud and 
happy that the spirit of Progress is abroad 
in our community.” 

We have only quoted parts of these letters, 
and we have left many more unquoted, but 
almost without exception the city women 
who have become farm women speak of the 
splendid things the country has done for 
them and theirs, of the new life and rest and 
calm it has given them. Does it not seem 
as though the best for all of us would come 
by bringing the city and country together 
instead of by driving them apart? 


HIS letter, recently received from a 

Maine woman, contains an interesting 

suggestion which some farmer’s wife may 
put in practice. 

“Being greatly interested in ‘The Revolt 
of the Farmer’s Wife,’ I should like to offer 
a suggestion which I know to be practicable. 

“Why not close the old farm-house for 
the summer, have the ‘men folks’ put up a 
rough board camp in some wooded nook on 
the farm, near good water, and with canvas, 
coarse cheese-cloth screening, outside rock- 
built stove, gipsy kettle, etc., make for 
the whole family a long delightful picnic, 
instead of an indoor grind? 

“This arrangement furnishes pure air, the 
delights of wildwood life and freedom from 
unnecessary labor. 
of scene, and yet near the house in case of 
emergency. 

“T should be glad to know that even one 
woman received the benefit which I have 
received from this plan.” 


It is a complete change | 








A Little 
French Cook 


(Continued from page 242) 


hour a cup of white wine. (It would be 
just as good without the wine, if so pre. 
ferred.) 

The first day this dish was good enough 
in all conscience, but the next, served cold 
it was even better, for the jelly of the calf's 
feet had made it a delicious gelatine. 


Method for Fish 


HERE is a good little French fish 

called merlan (whiting), which 
Cécile cooked as follows (and the same 
method could be applied to almost any 
fish): Bread-crumb the fish and fry jn 
butter. Cook at the same time and in the 
same pan several mushrooms cut in tiny | 
bits, and a chopped shallot. Stir these | 
into the butter in which the fish has cooked, 
and add a tablespoonful of white wine ora 
few drops of lemon juice. 


This was one of Cécile’s ways of stuffing 
tomatoes: Cook in a buttered saucepan 
some chair de saucisse, or sausage meat 
(according to the number of tomatoes to 
be stuffed), with a chopped shallot and 
parsley, salt and pepper, and a drop of 
vinegar. When done, stuff the tomatoes 
with this mixture, and cover well with 
grated bread crumbs. Bake until it is 
brown and the tomatoes are cooked, which 
in the gas-oven requires less than twenty | 
minutes. 

She cooked spaghetti quickly and de- 
liciously, and called it timbale Milanaise. 

pound or so of spaghetti was broken up 
and boiled till just tender (not tender 
enough to lose its form), which required 
about twenty-five minutes. While it was 
boiling she sliced very finely some Swiss 
cheese into a soup plate, enough to cover 
the bottom, say half an inch in thickness, 
sometimes more, sometines less. To this 
she added a slice of cooked ham or bacon, 
cut up—enough of either to cover the 
palms of both hands. In fact, she used 
what happened to be left over. She then 
stirred into these a half-cupful or so of 
(skinned) cooked tomato, or, if she had 
any, of tomato sauce. She then poured off 
the water from the spaghetti, salted it a 
little, and added her cheese-ham-tomato 
mixture. This she stirred well over the 
fire, poured it into a round, fluted cake 
mold, and set it in the oven for a few 
minutes to take form. Turned from the 
mold and served, it was an attractive, 
very excellent, cheap, and nourishing dish. 
It served as an efficient piece de resistance, 
and we only required a salad to complete 
the meal. 

As a dessert to this article, here is 
Cécile’s confiture de fraises, and no 
strawberry preserve ever was, to my think- 
ing, quite so good. And how simple her 
process! She used one pound of fruit to 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar. She 
put the fruit and sugar into the pot in 
which they were to be cooked the night 
before, the sugar on top, so that it melted 
the berries and penetrated them. The next 
day she cooked it without water for one 
hour, rather slowly, stirring gently from 
time to time. She poured it in jelly-glasses, 
covering with paper soaked in brandy. 

I say that Cécile herself ate scarcely 
anything it will be only to add another 
mystery to the well-known mysterious 
character of cooks. Yet her energy was | 
unflagging, and she never had an ache or 
pain. She told me that ‘‘monsieur,” 
meaning her master, had once sent her at 
his own expense for a course at the famous 
French school for cooks—the ‘Cordon | 
Bleu’’—but she naively explained that it 
was not for the cookery so much as to learn | 
economy in cooking, which is also eminently 
French and practical and sensible. 

I never expect to rise again to the height | 
of possessing a cook like Cécile. There 
may be others in France equally accom- 
plished, or even more so, but there could 
never be such a combination of efficiency 
and amiability as this little bright-eyed, 
perfectly self-forgetful woman who seemed 
to find her happiness in contributing 0 
the well-being of others. 





Contentment 
By Margaret G. Hays 


For Heav’n’s ecstatic joys I do not yearn— 
Nor does my soul with psychic ardor burn. 
I do not long to soar to realms above, I 
This world holds, oh, so many that I love, 
It is so bright, familiar, sweet, and deat— | 





Long life be mine, for, oh, I like it here! 





— 





| lat 
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| Why the Girl Art Student Fails 


(Continued from page 221) 


Paris numbers of girls and women who, en- 
couraged by the ignorant flatteries of their 
friends, had staked all on foreign study. 
Years had passed; the one hope—to get 
something admitted to the Salon—was still 
out oi sight. This admission would mean 
a creditable degree of promise, if not of 
achievement; it would mean, too, that the 
successful student would be strongly abetted 
by M. Julien, who counted on their per- 
formances to help advertise his school. But 
year by year the chance grew less and less. 
Ill health, resulting from life in rooms over- 
| looking filthy courts, poor food, and priva- 
tions of all kinds were endured. And how 
often I heard the sad plaint, ‘‘They have 
made such sacrifices for me I cannot go 
home until I have something to show for 
these years of work.’’ There were several 
whose fate I never knew, for my stay was 
short. Of course such martyrdom as this 
is unknown nowadays either in Paris or 
here. 


HIS brings us to the important ques- 

tion: Is it advisable to go abroad to 
study, and at what period of one’s art 
education? 

Without doubt the first opportunity to go 
abroad should be taken, for in spite of the 
fine collections here, both public and pri- 
vate, there is no other way to get a true 
; sense of the scope and grandeur of art and 
its part in history. The student may calcu- 
late that, at present, living in Paris will cost 
about the same as living in New York. Ac- 
cording to her financial resources she can 
| plan for six months, a year, two years 
abroad, studying and copying in galleries. 
The usual tourist inspection of the art-works 
in the great museums and galleries is not 
what the student needs. They should be 
seen again and again, day after day. 

But if she cannot go abroad for practice, 
to learn to draw, to model or to paint, the 
schools here supply all the first-rate instruc- 
tion and opportunity that any student can 
| grasp or assimilate. The best material is 
| provided, and it depends on the student to 
extract from it what he can. It is far better 


‘The Far-Away Road 


to have too little instruction and opportun- 
ity than too much. While ‘‘a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing,’’ the reverse is 
true in the matter of instruction in art, when 
the student is in any degree intelligent and 
creative. To such everything brings in- 
struction and the most casual stranger 
breathes words of inspired truth. 

Above all else, when the student goes to 
the art school she must realize that she is 
there as a post-graduate. She should enter, 
not as to a kindergarten, but with a mind 
prepared and matured for it, ready to as- 
similate greedily the nourishment provided. 
She is not a child at school, saying, ‘‘ Well, 
here Iam; do what you can with me.” 

In short, it is my opinion that for a girl 
who has a clear idea of what she wishes to do 
it is far better to start alone, working alone, 
even at a great apparent disadvantage. 
She may not go far before she seeks at the 
art school either to certify or to correct what 
she is guessing at. She will find her progress 
rapid and vital when she does enter. By 
this it seems that we have come, at the 
present day, to something absolutely oppo- 
site to the practice of the period when the 
apprentices in the masters’ studios were 
irresponsible. In the old way the impres- 
sionable student came under the influence 
of a master’s works and preparatory studies, 
and under this influence alone. He was 
irresponsible, but he had before him noth- 


ing less than the example of the master. | 
To-day, in a school, he is surrounded by 


scores of fellow-students who are cheerfully 
producing the crass work of the average 
beginner. No one is distressed by it. It 
is accepted, in its various grades, as being as 
good as might reasonably be expected. 





Schools of art must exist, though their | 


very essence prevents their being ideal 
places for the nurture of the delicate flower 
of art. In them may be found everything 
or nothing for the student. Never was op- 
portunity greater. No sign-posts are 
needed; no private knowledge will prevail. 
The force and innate gifts of the individual 
are the only passports that will carry him 
through. 


(Continued from page 246) 


| “Tt’s the real thing,’’ he assured her, 
answering her unspoken question. “This 
little fairy tale is all yourown. Here’s your 
vine and fig-tree just as you saw them in the 
dream. Live under them and be happy. 
Good night.” 
After he had gone Evelyn turned to Rand. 
“But can we?’ she gasped. “I’m not 
sure yet that we really can. Is it prac- 
| ticable?”’ 
Rand drew her to the faithful settle and 
sat down beside her. 
| “Yes,” he said, “itis. I figured it all out 
| while he was talking, which was exactly 
what he meant me to do. Here are the 
details: we can move and stock the place 
| with my four hundred. I can borrow a 
| little more if necessary. I'll keep my job, 
| so we'll have that much income assured. 
| Father and you will run this place. Chick- 
ens have no secrets from Dad, and the 
| chance to help us will make him happy. 
| I'll find some young fellow around here to 
| do the heavy work. That’s sound, isn’t 
| it?” 
} She nodded. 
| ‘Mother can help in the garden,” she 
reflected, aloud. ‘‘She’ll love that. Your 
little niece can help me in the house. And 
there’s plenty of room, so every one can be 
comfy. Oh, Joe, it will work! It will! 
Tt will!’ 
| “Let’s give your mother the big front 
| toom,”’ suggested Rand, generously, as they 
| Were going over the house a little later. 
| “This one, yours’’—he dwelt on the word— 
“is almost as large, and has as fine a view.” 
| “Your father can have the big rear room, 
| and Alice will like this little one. ‘And 
| I'll sew downstairs,” Evelyn decided, 
| We can use the sewing-room as a guest- 
; room.” 
| “Yes, for the present,’’ Rand said, with a 
| canny look into the future. 


HEY could hardly force themselves to 
leave the house. When they were 
| finally outside they stopped in the garden 
path and looked around them. It was still 
Taining, but to them the whole landscape 
| was bathed in mellow radiance, out of which 
tose the dream structure of their future 
dwelling. 

‘How happy mother will be,” sighed 
Evelyn. ‘She has always wanted a garden. 
| And she lies awake nights wishing she could 

help. Now she can. 

“Father, too,” said Rand, loyally. 

“Those chickens. will give him a supreme 
object in life.” 

He laughed, with a little break in his 
| Voice. 


“He’s been worrying about me as much 


as you have,” he added. “But now it’s 
going to be all right.” 

“It’s too good to be true,” said Evelyn, 
as they started back to the village. “I 
hope it isn’t just a dream. I’m pinching 
myself to see. But, no, it isn’t, for here’s 
our darling far-away road! Lcok at it! 
Just look at it!’ 

There in the rain she knelt down, traced 
the dim tracks, and, bending, k kissed the 
unresponsive soil. 

“Oh, Joe! Who would have thought,” 
she asked him, as he stooped to help her 
up, “that when we blundered across it, only 
two hours ago, we had found the road that 
led us home!” 


Bottle-fed Infants 


(Continued from page 240) 
from a reliable physician who has made a 
study of infant feeding. In such cases, then, 
it will be best for the mother to use whole 


milk diluted with barley water, a little bi- | 


carbonate of soda and malt sugar. 


A Safe Rule 


AS for the sugar and bicarbonate of soda | 


a good average rule to follow is to allow 
two tablespoonfuls of the malt sugar for 





every twenty ounces of the food and one | 


scant quarter of a teaspoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda to this same amount. Some babies 
will do just as well if no antacid is used at 
all, simply the milk, gruel and sugar. 

But as has been already said, there is no 
real average baby and no one can lay down 
rules for formulas that will suit every baby 
of a certain age. 

As for the amount given a baby at each 
meal, it is usually best to begin with one 


and a half ounces for the first week, and | 


from that point work up gradually, a little 


at a time, until by the age of nine months | 


eight ounces is being taken. 
that amount of fluid food it is not advisable 
to give. When a child is taking full-strength 
milk and the eight ounces of food at one 
meal, and is still hungry, other simple 
articles should be added to the diet. 


MARIANNA WHEELER writes for The Bazar 

every month instruction for mothers on disease 
prevention—keeping baby well. Questions pertain- 
ing to the baby and the mother, like diet, care, and 
hygiene, are cordially invited. Other questions on 
kindred subjects, which cannot be treated here, will be 
answered promptly. Inclosea stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Send all letters to Marianna Wheeler, 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City 


More than | 
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lectual women of America. 


each individual’s need. 


You Can Be Well 


and appeal to common sense. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


your very presence. 
Be Attractive—well groomed. 


Reduced out and 
Increased the Weight 








in herown 


friend. If you are in Chicago come tosee me. 


r LNA E 


You Can Weigh 
what you Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, intel- 
They have regained 
health and good figures and learned to keep well. 
Each has given me a few minutes a day in the 
privacy of her own room to following scientific, 
hygienic principles of health, prescribed to suit 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural and permanent and because they are scientific 


Radiate Health—so that everyone with whom you come 
in contact is permeated with your strong spirit, your whole- 
some personality — feels better in body and mind for 


Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your best. You 
wield a stronger influence for good, for education, for wholesome 
right living, if you are attractive and well, graceful and poised—up- 
right in body as wellas in mind—and you are happier. 

Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say I have corrected more 

ic Ailments and built up and reduced more women during 
the past nine years than any physician—the best physicians are my 
friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils. I have 
about 25,000 women from 10 to 85 Ibs. 


of as many more—all this by 
strengthening nerves, heart,circu- 
lation, lungs and vital organs so as to regulate the assimilationof food. 
I wanttohelp ne vag te woman to realize that her health lies, toa degree, 
d thatshe can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 
Won't you join aan will make you and the world better. ‘ 
I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly,and giving other infor- 
mation of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you about my work. 
If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able tohelpadear | 
Iam at my desk from 8 a.m. until5 p.m.,and shall E 
be glad tosee anyone interested in this great movement of health and figure through natural means. 
Sit down and write tome NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. 
I have had a wonderful experience, and I should like to tell you about it. 


become Cocroft, Dept. 24, 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


I have rounded 

















“Miss “Cocroft i. is a college bred woman. 
care of the health and figure of woman. 


She is the leading authority upon the scientific 





MurrAy &LANMAN'S 


Florida Water 


For fully a century the 
world has delighted i 
the use of this matchless toilet 
perfume. It is found on dress- 
ing-tables and in the bath room 
and nursery, in every land. 
Its fame is universal. 
Leading Druggists sell it. 
Accept no Substitute! 


Sample sent on receipt 
of six cents in stamps. 

















Lanman & Kemp 
135 Water Street New York 
















Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let 
e rove it to you as I have done for 
gies others in the last six months, 
claim to have the most successful 
remedy for bunions ever made and 
want you to let me send you a treat- 
ment Free, entirely at my expense. I 
don’t care how many so-called cures, 
or shields or pads you ever tried with- 
out success—I don’t care howdisgusted 
you are with them all—you have noi 
tried my remedy and IT have such 
absolute confidence in it that I am 
(| going to_se ry you a treatment ab- 
solutely FREE. Itisa wonderful yet 
simple home - medy which relieves 
you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and 
thus the ugly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing tighter 
‘ — than ever. Just send your name 
nd address and tre at ment Will be sent 
you promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO, 3518 W. 26th St. Chicago 


The ManWhoPut the 
EEs in FEET 


Look for the Trade-Mark Picture on 
the Label when buying 


| ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


Trade-Mark ‘The Antiseptic Powder for Tender, 
Aching Feet. Sold everywhere, 25c. Sample FREE, 
Address, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 
permanently destroyed, 
uaranteed. Mme, 
ulian’s specific has 
stood the test 38 years. 
Absolutely harmless, 
No electricity, poison 
pain. Protected by law. 


MME. JULIAN, 16 West 47th St. 
Wew York City 





































MENNEN’ 


“FOR MINE” 


Borated 


Talcum 


Powder 


skin in healthy condition, 


Mennen’s 


keeps my 


Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO 


Newark, N. J 





See Page 247 for 
REPLY LETTER COUPON 








CAR TROUBLES 


Their Symptoms 
and Their Cure 


By HAROLD WHITING SLAUSON 


All the various troubles 
which can happen to a car 
are here classified alpha- 
betically, together with the 
remedies for them. The 
divisions are as follows: 
Clutch; Engine; Fuel; 
Ignition System; Lubri- 
cating System; Water- 
Cooling System. Just the 
size for the pocket. 


16mo, Cloth, 
25 cents net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Good Hair 


The Duchess of Marlborough Recommends 








M's MASONS 
cunts ATR TONIC 


This is the Hair Tonic used by 
Kate Seaton Mason, the noted English 
Hair Specialist, in treating the hair of the 
Vanderbilt family, Duchess of Marlborough, 

Mme. Melba and the le ading so- 
ciety women of New York, Lon- 
don and Paris, who testify to its 
superiority for thin, falling, weak, brittle, 
splitting, and dead-looking, lusterless hair. 


Mrs. Mason’s Old English 


HAMPOO 


Makes Hair Look Twice as Thick 

It Really Is — Soft, Fluffy, Lustrous. 
This pure antiseptic shampoo, made from 
tonic, cleansing herbs, is unequalled to 
cle anse > and invigorate ee 
excess oil, irrita- 





At Drug & Dept. 
Send 2c. for Mrs. Mason’ 8 ; Book, “ The Hair and How 
to Prese irve It,” containing autograph letters from fa- 
mous women, Alsoa trial tube of Shampoo Cream, 


THE PAXTON TOILET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
ee 


















You Are as Old as You Leok | 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and 
firm as that of your body? If you look older than 
you are, it is because you are not doing what 

vu should to help nature. My exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body 


ve done for the health and tigures of 60,000 

men. Results are guick and marvelous. In 

ix to ten minutes a day you can do more with 
these exercises at me than massage will ac 

ynuplish in an hour a day in a beauty parlor.” 

—Susanna Cocroft. 

| - ye f expe has prepared the 





of the 


» the care 
fale, ' ro ‘Mande and F 










Fiabby, “tony Neck = Sallow, Freekled Shin 
Crow's Fee dr 
Vimples Th 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial Muscles 
Tender, Inflamed Feet 


ome. The 
the hair made 


blemishes are relieved 





and over 





) pacer I r r voklet today. 
Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 4, CHICAGO 


ABLAC 


Face Powner 
NATURE SPEAKS 


as Spring advances and brings promise of new life 
and recreation. LABLACHE tells women every- 
where how to keep that fair complexion and the 
velvety smoothness of youth. 
It preserves a fine com- 
plexion, restores one 
that has fade 


Refuse Substitutes 





They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send Ie. 
Jor a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. I 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











Quick Relief for Sufferers from 


UNIONS 


Trial. Write ite poday 
pO Save get h. 10 days free trial 
of the guaranteed 


FISCHER 
BUNION PROTECTOR 


Relieves instantly—keepe 







on free trial—no pay 
if no relief. Sen 
GOcPostPaid of of shoes on and if for right 











































Gospel of the New Housekeeping 


(Continued from page 232) 

One had noted the change in price, but she 
had not asked the grocer the cause of it. 
And this is not an extraordinary case. 

The second step is to note and keep the 
published retail price lists. In nearly every 
city the retail price may be found in the 
newspapers. It would be most helpful if 
the papers would print these prices in the 
plain and graphic manner used by the New 
York Evening Post: 


To-day’s Market Basket. 
Washington Market Prices of Meat, Butter, 
Eggs, and Vegetables. 


Price 
Per Pound. 
Beef, porterhouse steak. 30 cents 
Beef, roast rib.. = * 
Beef, roast, top sirloin. . 22 


NS 
nu 


ot 


Be ef, sirloin steak 

Chickens, broilers.......... 
Chickens, roasters 
Chickens, fowl 
Lamb, rib chops. . 
Lamb, loin chops 
Codfish steak 
Codfish, fresh 
Halibut steak 


wn own 


LS 


a 
cS 
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Beans, string (quart).......... t8) 

Beets (six bunches)........... : is 
Potatoes (half pec x) Se Pee 5 “ 
Potatoes, new (two quarts). ... MS, 
Tomatoes (baskets)........... 60 “ 


NLY a few items are given here instead 

of the entire list, but this tells the 
woman at a glance what she can purchase 
to come within her budget for the day or 
week. These are the necessary preliminary 
steps to intelligent marketing, and there is 
one other to be considered and perhaps 
learned. The marketing problem involves 
the cooking one. It is necessary that the 
purchaser know whether it is more economi- 
cal to buy rib or loin chops, if both are 
twenty-two cents a pound. Broilers are 
quoted at twenty-five in the above list, and 
so are roasting chickens, but that is only the 
beginning of the story. If you can get but 
one pound of actual meat from a three- 
pound roasted chicken,{the cost of the meat 
for the consumer is of course seventy-five 
cents a pound. Seventy-five cents a pound 
seems a prohibitive price for meat, but how 
much does a broiler cost? Not more than a 
few ounces of meat can be secured from each 
broiler, so it may be reckoned at about 
ninety cents a pound. 

It is necessary to know not alone what 
are the most ‘economical cuts to buy, but 
the most economical methods of cooking, 
for only in knowing the waste in preparation, 
and in the cooking process, can it be de- 
termined what are the best to buy. There 
is considerable talk about cheap cuts of 
meat which would not bear the scientific 
investigation of alaboratory. It isnecessary 
to reckon on the actual cost of the edible 
portion, whether it be meat, fruit, or vege- 
tables. It is necessary to know how many 
potatoes, apples, or tomatoes should be in a 
basket, that is, what weight or measure 
should be there, for basket is a fixed thing, 
not an indefinite amount. Is it better - 
buy by the basket, the peck, the bushel, 
the quart, and what do these prac ed 
mean, how much of anything should they 
contain? Economical methods of buying 
do not mean the cheapest thing at the 
cheapest price. They mean knowing what 
makes the cost of an article, and when and 
how to buy it. 

The grocer and the butcher can give much 
information as to the wrong methods of the 
purchaser and where she has added to the 
cost of selling. <A retail grocer’s report on 
percentage cost of various selling items was 
published not many years ago, but few seem 
to have known about it outside of the grocers 
interviewed. Some of their conclusions may 
be summed up as follows: The increased 
cost is largely made up of small units which 
in some cases almost double the price. For 
instance, in one city, it is a common practice 
for women to buy potatoes by the small pail- 
ful daily, or three times a week, and when 
estimated, the cost is exactly three times 
what they would cost by the barrel. The 
barrel may be an impossible amount, but a 
pailful should be also. The other things 
cited were wrong use of telephone, adding 
largely to the cost of delivery; the lack of 
household storage facilities, necessitating 
the small unit; an increasing number of 
women away from home: and a lack of the 
| study of food values. 


THE question of package goods cannot 
at this time be discussed, but this 
should be said. If there is increased cost, 
which in some cases may be questioned, is 
it balanced by increased cleanliness and 
possibility of proper storing? The weight 
in packages should be ascertained, but more 
than this should the actual amount of food 
material in canned goods be investigated. 
A firm offers canned goods at a great re- 
duction, and the housekeeper buys, but if 
peas at ‘eleven cents a can have two cupfuls 
of water and the rest of the can peas, while 
the can costing sixteen cents has two cup- 


fuls of peas and the rest water, it is extrava- 
gance rather than saving to buy the cheaper- 
priced can. These are points for the woman 
beginning to live on the budget plan to 
remember. 

The retail grocers have claimed that the 
household buyers of food could easily save 
from ten to twenty per cent. in one year if 
they would learn to make intelligent de- 
mands. Delivery adds some fifteen per 
cent. to the cost of foods, and the woman 
has made some of this by her wrong use of 
the telephone. The grocers .claim that 
where the housekeepers used to make out 
their marketing lists carefully and purchase 
once daily, or three times weekly, they now 
feel the freedom of telephoning. One man 
cites several cases of as many as eleven calls 
from a single house in a day. This means 
more clerks, for the telephone calls have to 
be answered, more bookkeeping, and much 
more delivery, and we all pay for it. One 
brave grocer in Brooklyn has refused to 
deliver less than one pint of milk or three 
eggs at a time, and his brother grocers con- 
sider that he is taking a risk. No wonder 
they blame us for increased cost of living, 
even when we fancy we are trying in every 
way to make both ends meet. 

The butcher says that the increasing 
number of women away from home is one 
of the factors in the large demand for quick- 
cooking meats, such as steaks and chops, 
and a consequent high price. They may 
sasily misunderstand at this point, and it 
may not be that any more women are away 
from home, but that decrease in domestic 
service leaves the home without the person 
who formerly attended to these matters. 
That is a matterfor discussion at some future 
time. The point here is that in nearly all 
of the many family budgets sent to us the 
first need has been to show the inquirer how 
to proceed to figure on the amount or per- 
centage of income which is necessarily al- 


lowed for food. 
THE first adjustment to be made is usu- 

ally a readjustment of the proportions 
allowed for the different divisions. The 
next step is to learn how to buy and cook 
and serve the food, so as to come within the 
lessened amount which the budget now per- 
mits. Let us make this plain in figures. A 
family of two adults, two small children, 
and two servants, which means that we can 
count five in the family, the two children 
counting as one adult, have been spending 
$1,300 a year for food. This is about 30 
per cent. of the income and more than could 
be allowed under the existing conditions of 
that particular household. It amounts to 
$108.33! a month, or $21.6625 for each 
person, an average of about 70 cents per 
day per person. That is an extravagant 
amount, an unnecessary one, and not right 
under the circumstances. But it would be 
difficult to show how to lessen it, or to in- 
duce the one expending the money to ac- 
complish it by stating the amount to be 
spent in the year. The amount per person 
per day is the working basis, and this alone 
will solve the vexing problem. 

Suppose we agree that in this case we 
must cut down slowly in order to learn how 
to do it without too radical a change in the 
accustomed diet of the household, and in 
place of trying to reduce it to 35 cents per 
day per person all at once, we will take a 
larger amount. It is too discouraging to 
attempt too great a reduction ar first, and it 
often prevents the one who is trying to learn 
from entering the game with the zest and 
interest absolutely necessary to its ultimate 
solution. One hundred and eight dollars 
and thirty-three and one-third cents a 
month is a little over three dollars a day. 
Let us cut it first to $2.50 a day, or 
$77.50 for the food supplies for a month. 
As you read, can you note the difference in 
your mental attitude toward these figures? 
One hundred and eight dollars a month does 
not sound as much as $3 a day. Seventy- 
seven dollars and fifty cents may sound 
small, but $2.50 a day sounds adequate. 

Determine what amount per day per 
person you have to spend, then study to 
market within it. And this is the reason 
why you need to know the factors which 
have so greatly added to the cost of food 
within the past ten and twenty years. We 
transport food from far greater distances, 
first necessarily as cities have grown and 
farm lands have been pushed away; then 
unnecessarily because of our demand for 
foods out of season. We have now become 
so accustomed to fresh fruits and vegetables 
all the year around that we ask for and use 
them in places where they cannot grow and 
ripen for months after we have been using 
them every day. This is one of the reasons 
it is claimed that mental more than material 
limitations keep one from saving from the 
food division to apply to higher life. For 
instance, in the North Atlantic division of 
the United States, strawberries appear in 
January in the market, are somewhat abun- 
dant in March, yet they do not ripen in this 
region until May, June, or July. Straw- 
berries are extravagant until these months 
have come, yet people are many times un- 
willing to deny themselves this luxury. 





| one week. 





| given in the April Bazar. 





When Boys and 
Girls Come Home 
from School 


(Continued from page 218) 

are forced to live six hours a day in an 
unsanitary, dirty building where the air 
is bad and the light poor. In visiting 
schools your own eyes and nose will tell 
you whether the rooms are kept clean 
and the windows are .opened often enough. 
Perhaps if it seems to you necessary, 
you can report your findings to the supe. in- 
tendent or inaugurate a “clean-up” day 
when the neighbors will come together and 
scrub the school from roof to basement. 
You can also organize among the children 
a school-improvement league for each grade 
perhaps, with a prize for the grade that 
suggests and .does the most to make the 
school cleaner and better. Or committees 
might be appointed by the principal to 
‘supplement the janitor and have entire 
charge of the school and its grounds for 
Healthful rivalry can be main- 
tained by a trophy. 


A Guarantee of Success 

OME of these things may not need to 

be done in your city. Any work with 
schools does not really measure up to the 
opportunity until you “have made sure that 
it is being ‘done for all children as a regular 
part of school business. Much of the per- 
sonal service suggested here can never be 
otherwise than volunteer, and can only 
affect a group here and there. : 

The test of your success, not during the 
first year, perhaps, but eventually, is the 
school budget. At budget time only do 
the schools tell just what they want to 
accomplish during the next twelve months. 
When is money for schools voted in your 
city? Can you arrange with the superin- 
tendent an exhibit of the work you and your 
friends have been doing with schools, so 
that the city will understand, newspapers 
will talk, and, when the Board of Education 
asks for an appropriation, people will ap- 
prove? 

Just before the budget was voted in Hobo- 
ken, for example, and in Dobbs Ferry, an 
exhibit was held showing by charts, figures, 
and ‘physical’ exhibits what every cent 
of the money was asked for. The baskets 
and stools made by the children on the 
playground proved the value of $1,000 more 
for playground teachers. The dresses and 
pies from the domestic-science courses 
showed how extra money would be spent. 
There is no other time so good for a school 
exhibit as when everything done at school 
is connected with what more needs to be 
done to make the schools up-to-date. There 
is nothing better for the schools of your city 
than to make all the people understand how 
school moneys are spent and what schools 
have to show for their year’s work. 

These very brief outlines and suggestions 
demonstrate the variety and feasibility of 
community service through schools, the 
manifold things that young people just out 
of college or school can do in any place, no 
matter how dull or unprogressive it may be. 
There are agencies *which ‘will tell you just 
how to begin on each of these lines. If you 
wish to be referred to them or want more 
specific information and suggestions, the 
Bazar School Column will be glad 
answer questions in full. 





Answers 
Correspondents 


Piazza Boxes 

INQUIRER.—If you plan to have nastur- 
tiums in your boxes, you can have very 
little else. Their colors, while very rich 
and beautiful, do not harmonize with the 
colors of most other flowers. If I were you 
I would fill the boxes with nasturtiums only. 
Do not have any geraniums or roses near. 
The rambler should be through blossoming 
before they begin.. To cover the brick 
foundation under the boxes, which is, as 
you say, always ugly, have some dwarf 
shrubs. A list of those most desirable was 
In the boxes on 
the north side of the house bulbous begonias 
will thrive better than geraniums. Gera- 
niums require sun. 


Out-of-Door Sleeping 

Mrs. L. W. T.—Certainly you can have 
small legs with casters put on a single box 
spring, so that the bed may easily be us 

s a couch in the daytime and still be abso- 
lutely comfortable as a bed at night. Make 
a couch-cover with a box-pleated valance of 
the non-fadable rep. I have never heard of 
any guaranteed sun-fast chintzes, but some 
of the best of them will not fade for a long 
time. 
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TRIKING in its beautiful simplicity is a Paquin gown, made of 
plain, dull blue mousseline de soie. The full tunic drops a slender 
pointed train, and the edges of it are bound with satin of a darker | 
shade; into the folded belt of the darker blue is thrust a rose of coral- 
pink silk. The wrap designed especially to be worn with this gown is 
made of blue crépe de Chine, heavily embroidered in dull Persian colors. 
lhe wide double ruffles that trim it are of the material of the gown. | 
A white louisine silk dress has a hem and little jacket of coarsely | 
Woven cotton, printed in colors. A. green silk collar and scarf add a | 
brilliant bit of color. 
_ Taffeta silks in changing invisible checks in light colors are made | 
imto novel wraps and loose long coats for evening wear, and long and 
short lace coats are worn with gowns to match, or as separate garments. 
All afluff with frills and ribbon ends, they age lined only with one 


thic kness of mousseline de soie. 
ie es ; _ —_ 
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Practical Spring and Summer Hats 





Simplicity the keynote, 
but the effects 


are striking 


In two shades of brown 


A blue and white combination 


m advances 


he straw hats. 








POST noticeable as the east 
M is the small size of tt 
lk hay f ugly down over the 
ft, loose arrangement of 
ears. Almost all of these 
little trimming, besides one 


LL sorts of straw are used, mostly soft 
in finish. 
is made with the straw braid laid across it, 
instead of around. Wings, bows of ribbon, 





On many small hats the brim | 


aigi ff fe feather, or uncurled ; , 
4 eather, led, and the clipped ostrich plumes stand out at | 
ig y trich plume, standing Pi A , a 
: : Paar most fantastic angles, often to a most incon- 
11g the side near the back. Tam- ae ; ‘ : 
; . venient distance. As a rule, where wings are | 
é ilk or straw are much 


used, there are two on the hat, set at different 





4 


ev are small ones to fit the size ‘ 
ne eee ere Bh. angles, but usually starting at the same spot. | 
i Very practical are the soft Milan 
ats it k with ruche of feathers 
ich plume 





Yellow straw with white feathers 


PLEASANT relief from the severe lines of the 

little hats with standing feather are a few 
flower-trimmed ones. On one a wreath of shaded 
| silk roses, from pale pink to deep crimson, is most 
becoming. A broad-brimmed hat of écru straw 
has a beautiful blending of the lavenders and pinks 
of orchids, and a twisted bow of pinkish mauve 
moiré ribbon. 





) hia 


hide: 





Exquisite orchid shades 


A rose-wreathed hat are used here 


The popular clipped ostrich plume 




















Novelties for Spring and Summer 


[* would be a rash promise to predict. one 
specific material for the separate blouse. 
One may choose from chiffon, crépe de 
Chine, satin, plaid taffeta, and crépe of 
various sorts. The colors are lovely; and 
again these colored blouses are worn with 
the tailored coats and skirts. For the 
every-day, practical blouse a striped crépe 
de Chine would be considered as useful as 
any other suggestion, and two yards of 
double width will be a sufficient quantity 
for almost any design. This allows the 
add 


d length for the long sleeve that is put 

















































Evening Gown of white char- 
meuse with bands and surplice 
drapery on bodice of beaded 
net. 


The 


two views show different 
aspect: of the particularly grace- 
The 


ful drapery of the gown. 


satin ix 


caught up at the back, 
the finish of 


covering 


the 


spiral overskirt 





in at the regular armhole, or a few inches 
below. It is a great advantage to close 
down the front the waist one is to wear 
every day, and for this reason the small 
pleat with buttons and _ buttonholes is 
much used. One of the newest models is 
made in this fashion, with a scanty double 
ruffle that extends to about six to eight 
inches below the belt. The blouse is other- 
wise fairly simple, with a low turn-down 
collar of white satin and a smart black bow 
at the throat. 

The elderly woman is more attracted by 
a waist which tones with the 
color of her suit. It does not 
define so clearly the lines of the 


figure and is unquestionably 
more suitable. A charming 
model is of satin, with a waist- 
coat embroidered in conyen- 
tional design. The flat lace 
yoke and collar hook in the 
back, and the point from the 


vest which extends from under 
the girdle will give a becoming 
long line. Again, two little 
pointed tabs which have a pleas- 
ing effect are the ends of wide 
revers on another blouse. A 
brocaded crépe or satin may be 
made thus, with plain satin or 
chiffon revers. The pleated net 
yoke is immensely smart. 

Many blouses are made of 
sheer écru lace over a flesh- 
colored chiffon lining. An amus- 
ing little model which came from 
Paris was made with just the 
simple lace kimono, and over 
the lace were two wide bands of 
black net with the picot edge. 
These extended from the back 
in two straight lines and crossed 
in surplice form at the front. 
Where the lines crossed in front 
two large jet buttons held it in 
place. A pleated black net 
cuff terminated the long sleeves, 
and was tied in the middle with 
a narrow velvet ribbon. The 
turn-over collar was of the same 
soft pleated net. 

Lingerie blouses abound. 
They are very sheer and quite 
simple. French cords are in- 
troduced to put in the sleeves 
and finish collars and cuffs. 
Fine machine embroidery may 
be used for the collars and cuffs 





Practical Spring Walking Suit of 
close-woven worsted suiting. The 
collar and cuffs are of white pique 
over black satin 


and bound with’a three-eighths-inch hem of 
the sheer linen or batiste. Many little 
flowered mulls and muslins are in evidence, 
and plain batistes with colored borders. 
Washable crépes are still in vogue. These 
are exceptionally useful for traveling, a 
they can be laundered without ironing. 
They have far more style if made of a 
dotted crépe, and Cluny beading is com- 
bined in a simple fashion for a plain shirt- 


waist. With these the new black stocks 
and linen turn-over collarettes are very 
chic. Cotton voiles are still in existence, 
though their popularity has decidedly 
waned. They are not as attractive nor | 
have they the same utility as the crépes or | 
batistes. 
Travelers returning from Paris tell us 
that no collars are visible there. By this 


they mean that the standing collar is a 
thing of the past. But as French costumes 
are designed from a less tailor-made point 
of view than ours, we cannot give entire 
heed to these predictions. 

For gowns to wear as separate costumes, 
or even with the soft coat to match, it i: 
quite unnecessary to wear those formidable 
high boned collars, and the woman who 
has ventured the low throat line will never 
willingly relinquish the comfort she has 
enjoyed. 

The low-cut neck may be most attrac- 
tively finished by soft lace collars still on the 
Robespierre a They are using a fairly 
heavy Venise lace for this collar, and a 
charming combination is to trim the neck 
with a soft bow of thin net lace. One need 
not fear that the bow can have too straggly 
an.appearance. A most effective lace has 
been manufactured this season for just 
this style of bow. The knot of the bow 
may be held in by a small cut-steel buckle 
in place of the black bow of which we have 
grown rather tired. 

The jabots of Irish lace and embroidery 
are decidedly out of vogue; those were left 


behind with the stiff embroidered linen 
collars. The substitute to wear with the 
tailored linen or wash-silk shirt can be a 


neat black taffeta or moiré stock and bow 
end with a crisp white linen collarette. 
Many of the tailored shirts have turn-down 
collars of the same material, where only a 
black or colored bow is needed to finish the 
neck; these are practical and can be made 
on the blouse itself. On crépe de Chine 
blouses no prettier collar can be had than a 
low, round one of the same fabric. 

A few separate stocks will always be found 
useful to possess. For instance, when one 
wishes to wear a coat over a collarless 
blouse a thin écru lace or net stock will 
give a smart appearance. Black satin 
collars with écru lace jabots are attractive. 

A practical necessity is the separate 
guimpe. This is made to open down the 
front with fancy buttons, and usually cut 
with a V-shaped neck line. Many of them 
have the frill of lace, which is wired to 
stand up in the back. 
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Absolutely Pure 


and of 


Fine Quality 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast 
COCOA 


is a Delicious and 
Wholesome Drink 








Made by a perfect mechanical 


process, without the use of 
chemicals, thus preserving the 
delicate natural flavor, aroma 


and color characteristic of high- 
grade cocoa beans. 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine with the trade-mark 
on the package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


1T’S REALLY 
A PLEASURE 


to use Electro-Silicon for cleaning and pol- 
ishing Gold, Silver, Aluminum, Nickel, 
Brass, and all fine metals. It doesthe work 
so easily and so efficiently, imparting that 
glistening lustre with the least labor. 


LECTRO 
= SILICON 


will make your silverware a joy to look 
upon. Does not scrz atc h or injure the finest 
surface. Easily applied—economical. Ke- 
fuse substitutes. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or, lic. in stamps for full sized / 
box post-paid. ( 
The Electro Silicon Co., 
30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and 
Sreagitee Everywhere. 
We pack Hamilton Coupons. 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should Weigh 


You can | knew it, because 
I have reduced 25,000 wom- | 
en and have built up as | 
many more scientific- | 
ally, naturally, without 
drugs, in the privacy of 
their own rooms; I can 
build up your vitality—at 
the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; can teach | 
you how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and correct such ailments 
as nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil write “I weigh 83 It 
less and | have gained wondertully 
in strength.’ 

Another says > '* Last May I weighed 
100 Ibs., this ner J weigh 126, anc 
Oh! I feel 

Write today for my free booklet. 
SUSANNA COCROPT, Bept. 24 
624 Michigan Boul, Chicago 


Growth in 
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Author of * Silence, 














i STAMMER 


G. A. LEWIS, .15 Adelaide 5t., Detroit, Mich. 


**Home-Making,theNew Profession” 


bate a 100-pp. ill. booklet—it’s FREE. Home study domestic science 
rses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 


prego Apt tne 9 W. 6b dt., Chieage, Lil, 
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Patterns of the fol- 
lowing garments, 
pictured in this May 
Bazar, are now ready. 


Puais Mannisu TatLorep SHIRTWAIST: 
No. 339. 

Lace Guimpe: No. 024. 

SKIRT WiTH ADJUSTABLE 
$55. 

Russian Buouse Coat: No. 252. 

Braiwep Over-BLouse: No. 026. 

SURPLICE OveR-BLOUSE: No. 025. 

CurLp’s Surp-on Frock: No. 697. 

SILK oR Linen Waist: No. 383. 

Drapep Skirt: No. 461. 

SUMMER AFTERNOON Warst: No. 384. 

SUMMER AFTERNOON SKIRT: No. 462 

BorvERt : Mt SLIN AND Nerv Waist: 


Train: No. 
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No. ; 
TR cit ‘Sunes AND NET SKIRT: 
No. 463. 


Batiste anp Lace Waist: No. 386. 
Batiste anD Lace Skirt: No. 464. 
Wasst with Revers: No. 387 
Wasrstcoat Biouse: No. 388 





SimpLe Dress with Tunic: Warsst, 
No. 389. 

SimpLeE Dress with Tonic: SKIRT, 
No. 465 


Surpiice BLouse: No. 390. 
FoUR-GORE SKIRT: No. 439. 
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IniTiAL LETTER for stamping handker- 
chiefs, towels, napkins, etc. Any let- 
ter, in this style, in 15 sizes, perforated, 
with stamping powder, price, 10 cents. 
The sizes range from one-half inch to 
four incl 





nes mn height. 








\ 
\ FULL ALPHABET of each of the above 
styles, on one sheet. Transferred by 
rubbing only. Sizes, 134, 3 inches 


ind }9 inch in height. Price, 15 cents 
per sheet. 


Purchase rs of patterns are 8 pe cially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be mad- 


in stamps, 
money order, 


posta! note, or check. 
HARPER’S BAZAR 

Franklin Square, New York City 
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WHEN! the home dressmaker begins to 
consider this year’s fashions, with 
a of making any of the draped 
kirts for herself, she is likely to feel some- 
what appalled at the prospect. But she 
can ‘‘take heart of grace,’’ for they are not 
lifficult as they look. There are some 
points in which a draped skirt is just as 
easy to make asa straight one. The plainc1 
the skirt the more perfectly must it fit 
the more absolutely correct must be its 
lines. With drapery a fold may be lapped 
a little more or less here and there and ac- 
complish as much as,a complete change in 
the lines of the plain skirt. 

If you are making your own gowns you 
can take one of the patterns shown on this 
page and achieve a most up-to- date-looking 
skirt, and that, too, more easily than you 
think. If you happen to be a girl who 
wants a graduation dress or the mother of 
lis-year’s “girl graduate’’ vou will find 
exactly what you want in either patterns 
385 and, 463 or patterns 386 and 464. Both 
the: se designs were chosen for this special 
—> either would also be 
quite suitable for any woman except an 
elderly one 

In skirt No. 464 the drapery is arranged 
ha — way that any one can make 
it with og difficulty. The ribbon trim- 

ig that runs down each side of the front 

and 1 holds the folds and then slips 
the sides of the overskirt and runs 
it up to the belt in the back. The 
ribbon belt goes over ‘the overdress in the 
back and is, slipped under the front trim- 
ming, coming out again at the front. The 
al drapery on this skirt is at the 
part of the overskirt in front: but 
hat is the way many of the new skirts are 
le—just a little drapery in one place and 
everywhere else straight lines. In making 
ne the main point is to: have- the folds 
racefully. When you have adjusted 
factorily take a piece of tape or 
ribbon, place it under the overskirt 
where the ribbon — covers it, 
pin the inner part of each fold to it. 








purp 
purpose, 























TI done on the wearer or on a 
ire Wi hen both sides are pinned, 
ack at each pin and then tack 





trimming in place. It would 





tion dress this design could be 
voile (either cotton or 
similar soft material. 
The band of trimming on the lower skirt 


As a gradua 





silk), mull, or any 








is lace 1 at the neck may be used a nar- 
ve h of the same lace, while the 
ribbon t held in place: by medal- 
lions of The ribbon may be a 
ft white satin one if you want the gown 


all white, but it would be particularly smart 


of the new flowered 


effective to use one 





"th drapery of this 


lown lines instead of 








a Its f are caught together under 

( m each side of the overskirt. The 
lowe made of a plain material to 
match the bordered one and is accordion- 
pleated. For the girl who wants an en- 


irely white frock this overskirt can be made 
i ste or organdie flouncing. 
The fichu can be cut from the edge of more 





ne 
If y make (not for a gradua- 
ion d the charming new voiles 
nets with a colored border, oy will 
just the thing for it, especially itisa 
ome 
You will find a particularly good exampk 


kirt.in pattern 461. At 


it might strike one a 
1s an CX- 





but in reality it. 














ceedingly easy skirt to make. [t needs no 
foundation skirt and will be effective for 
linen, silk of any kind, voile, or, indeed, any 
oft material. s are all laid at the 
eam on the left si the front, are sewed 
into the seam, and art plainly marked 
the pattern that it would hardly be pos- 

le for you to make any mistake in them. 
In cutting out this skirt mark carefully 
very perforation with two or three stitches 
thread that contrasts with the ma- 
terial. Use one color for the heart perfora- 


tions and another color for the round ones 
id then } puzzled in basting 
folds over. When the skirt is finished 
hreads can easily be pi ked out, but 

not remove any of them uniil you have 
ewed it all together and find it entirely 
factory. Sometimes (because of the 
rence in figures) one may want to try 
a little difference arrangement in a fold, 

t the guiding-lines are needed, and the 
ds must be very firmly basted in place 
before the seam is basted, so there will be 
no slipping. These folds will need no tack- 
ing; the seam holds them, and they will 
naturally fall in place. The pattern can be 
used for a wash dress, and after washing 
you will only need to press the folds into 
the right lines with your hand 





yu will not be 























Planning One’s 
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lothes 








Making the New Draped Skirts 


With waist No. 383 the design is a very 
good one for a spring or summer street 
dress. If you use it first in this way you 
will find the skirt pattern a useful one after- 
ward for a house dress of some thin silk. 
Add a broad bias girdle of the silk (on a 
stiffened foundation). Sash ends may hang 
over the front seam instead of the trimming 
pieces in the pattern. Finish each sash end 
with a tassel and wear the skirt over a sur- 
plice kimono waist of white lace, either high 
or low neck. Still again you can use the 
two patterns for an all-around useful sum- 
mer dress of cotton voile or colored linen. 

A design that is especially adapted to 
a one-piece dress is shown in patterns 384 
and 462. They may be actually sewed 
together or arranged (for convenience) to 
hook together at the belt. This is still an- 
other style of draped skirt. It has only a 


Silk or linen dress. 
Waist No. 383. 
Skirt No. 461. 
Price, 15 cents each 
Sizes, small, medium, and larye. 


Bordered and 
plain. net dress. 
Waist No. 385 
Skirt No. 463 
Price, 15 cents 
each. 
Sizes, small, 
medium, and 
large. 








slight drapery near the lower edge, while in 
pattern 461 the drapery is mainly at th top. 
The suggestions for marking folds in the 
latter should be used also for the folds of 
No. 462, but, as these folds are so far down 
on the skirt, a little tacking on the under side 
may be necessary to keep the front from 
sagging. Lay a small strip of the material 
under the folds not far from the seam, put 
your hand under the outer layer of the fold 
close to its upper edge and tack the inner 
anid to the little strip. 
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Summer morning or afternoon dress. 
Waist No. 384. 
Skirt No. 462. 
: Price, 15 cents each. 
_ Sizes small, medium, and large . 


Of batiste and lac« 
Waist No. 386 “ 





Price, 15 cents eac 
Sizes, small, medium, at 





Skirt No. 464. 7 
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May Patterns 


for Spring and Summer ~ 





V ITH your suit or one-piece dress for 

spring and summer you will want 
more than one blouse. The effect may be 
varied delightfully by using these different 
styles with the same skirt, and with the 
soit, full girdle which is the fashionable 
waist-line finish now, the connection 
between blouse and skirt is entire ‘ly hidden. 

Any one of the four styles of blouse 
illustrated on this page is suitable for use 
with almost any skirt. These models in- 
clude four of the new sleeve shapes, as well 
as novelty in the body of the waist. One 


2 


has the easy collarless effect, while with the 
others are given various styles of guimpes. 
To show how these waist models may 
be varied is really hardly more than enu- 
merating the materials that are fashionable. 
With a suit of serge, ratine, panama, or any 
of the wool or silk materials a blouse like 


Summer blouse No. 389. 
Tun ski rt No. 465 


izes, small, medium, and 
laruc 


15 cents each. 


Price, 











Skirts 


No. 389 or 390 may be used for traveling, 
or No. 380 or 381 (shown in the April 
Bazar). Then, for warm days and more 
formal occasions the blouse No. 387 may be 


Blouses and 


substituted. This may be made of net, 
with trimmings of lace, veiled with thin 


voile or chiffon, with silk to match the suit 
forming the wide revers and cuffs. Such a 
blouse is delightfully cool and becoming. 


This model has the smart little tucked 
shirt-front with tiny buttons. The ex- 
tension of the revers below the girdle 


breaks the straight horizontal line which is 
so unbecoming to many women. 

The same applies to No. 38%. The 
main part of the waist here should match 
the skirt in color without question, and 
preferably in material as well. This is 
an admirable one-piece dress_ blouse. 
The waistcoat of silk with simple em- 
broidery is very smart, and the soft sash 
which crosses it is tied at the back with 
one or two \fringed ends to add a touch 
of softness to a severely plain skirt. A 
little simple braiding around the neck 
edge is a pretty finish. 

Blouse No. 389 is suitable for any use 
from sports to afternoon teas, according to 


Suit-blouse No. 387. 
Sizes, small, 
large. 


Suit-blouse No. 388. 
Sizes, small, medium, 


and large. and 


Price, 1§ cents. Price, 15 cents. 


the material of which it is made and the 
taste used in its trimming. On a silk dress, 
with a collar of baby Irish lace or em- 
broidered sheer batiste, and a pleated frill 
of ‘shadow lace below the little flat velvet 
bow, it would be quite appropriate for 
afternoon wear. With it may be worn a 


Dress blouse No, 390. | 
Pour-gore skirt No. 439. | 
Sizes, small, medium, and 
larve 


Price, 15 cents each. 


medium, 









lace guimpe with long sleeves, leaving off 
the cuff and letting the slightly full sleeve 
hang loose over the lace undersleeve in the 
pretty old fashion of our grandmothers. 
This blouse, with its accompanying skirt 
as shown in the illustration, makes also an 
ideal one for summer morning frocks, for 
linens, ratines, challies and all the pretty 
bordered muslins. It cannot be cut with 
the border on; this border must be used as 
a trimming. The skirt is cut in one piece, 
on semicircular lines, with fitted founda- 
tion part. The tunic is made with 


upper 





scams at the front and back, and slight 
gathers at the belt. 

Skirt No. 439 is cut in four gores, with 
a seam at each side and at center of front 


and back. In the illustration here it is 
given a smart little touch of novelty in the 
two rounded tabs which catch the sash in 
place. This sash is a straight strip of silk 
nine inches wide. The edges are hemmed 
and the end is either raveled out or a silk 
fringe is added. The tabs are easily cut. 
A piece of material — inches long and 
two and a half wide is rounded at one end, 
and the pase in a quarter- -inch, 
The bottom of a tumbler will make a good 
guide in cutting the half-circle at the end. 

If the fashionable slit-open effect is 
desired at the front of the skirt, it is an 
easy mattcr to curve away the points of 
the seam slightly and leave the seam open 
a few inches or even up to the lowest tab, 
which, by the way, should be placed about 
ten inches from the foot of the skirt for a 
tall woman and a little lower for a short one. 

The figured kismet cloth, which is a silk 
ratine or éponge, with plain messaline or 
corded silk as a trimming, will be a charm- 
ing combination for such a dress as this. 
Serge and surah or satin would also be 


edge 


smart for a simpler frock, with a separate 
guimpe of washable net. 
Very pretty and smart little guimpes 


may be made of left-over lace by joining it at 
the center front in a seam and covering the 
seam with tiny buttons or the pierced imita- 
tion jewels which may be bought at the bead 
counter in most large shops. These little 
jewels of paste, in white or colors, in coral or 
turquoise effect, are chosen to match one's 
gown. If the guimpe is to be used with sev- 
eral gowns the rhinestone beads will be the 
best. The guirnpes of tucked net, as before 
stated in these colunins, are the smartest. 
They have much the effect of a man’s dre 
shirt bosom. Low-collar guimpes are made 
open in a shallow V at the front, with rolled 
collar which extends over the collar or edge 
of the waist. Though they give a decidedly 
negligée appearance to the wearer, they are 
worn on many occasions. 

The guimpe pattern published in the 
March Bazar, No. 024, price 10 cents, is a 
particularly useful one for every woman to 
own. Guimpes are needed with most gown 
this spring and they simplify most wonder- 
fully the laundry problem+of the economical 
woman. They are easily made, and while 
they may be bought at a very small price, 
these che ‘aper ones always require some fit- 
ting and finishing, so it is worth while to 
make them to fit oneself. 





(/ 
The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Revises «Ep be, be 


Will Reproduce 
Your Exact 
Figure 


when inflated inside 
your fitted waist-and- 
hip lining and ad- 
justed toskirt length. 
It willstand forthe 
dressmaker in your 
stead while you fill 
more agreeable en- 
gagements. 


With Pneu Form 
the most elaborate 
gown can be made 
complete without a 
single try-on. The 
same Pneu Form will 
serve the dressmaking 
needs of all your family 
by simply substituting 
the proper waist-and- 
hip lining. 

Pneu Form is made to 


be pinned on, and when 
not in use the box-base 
holds it all. Weight, 10 
pounds, 

Write for booklet “F-8," which 
gives full description and prices. 
THE PNEUMATIC 
FORM CO. 

557 Fifth Ave. , near 46th St. 

New York City 











“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman 


is Cleanliness.” 





woman blesse ind benetit 
and the world—for she adds to its joy 


The well dressed 


herself— 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELDS 


add the final assurance of cleanline ind sweetness 
They are a nece my to* the woman of delicacy, retine 
ment and good judgment 


Nalad Dress Shields are ul 
They are ns igen me tree from rubber t 
ate saitee a I y 


ientifi 


pleasant odo They can be quickly 
mmersing in boiling ter fora few seconds onl rhe 
only shield good the day it bought as the day i is 
miarle 

Ma t er equirement of 
Woman's Dre 

At stores or sample pair on receipt of lvery pair 
guar anteed 

The C. E. Conover Co., Mirs., 101 Franklin St., New York 











THE YATES PRIDE 


By 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


HIS new story has all the charm and 

fragrance of a long-ago romance. In 
Miss 
Yates, a calm, sweet, kindly soul, neither 
week, to the 


astonishment of all her neighbors, she 


a quiet old town lived Eudora 


old nor young. ‘Twice a 


emerged from her old Colonial mansion 
What the 


carriage contained is the secret of the 


pushing a baby carriage. 
story, and in its denouement the reader 
It is a beautiful 


tale of love and separation, pass- 


finds unusual pleasure. 
little 
ing years, and happy, romantic 
Ilustrated. Cloth, 


recon- 
ciliation. 50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

















May Smiles 
For the Bazar Family 


Seizing Her Advantage There for Keeps 


Washington woman was admiring some fine hela forth 


bits of china that were displayed on a buffet — er 
table, and of these her attention was particu- 

larly drawn to a big Japanese cup. _ I 
it up to examine the details of design, the kn 


“That, sir, is the tomb of the greatest 





caller was startled to see that the piece had “Year. ’ 
been broken and awkwardly glued. She ‘It is, sir, the tomb of Lord Nelson. This 
called her hostess’s attention to the fracture, marble sarcophiggus weighs forty-two tons. 





“Boe avonms = < = 


a” i, 


y: 
ai 


The Hen: Why, child, you couldn't possibly be five years old! 
; ; I ) 
But I am, honest; I was a cold-storage egg! 











wher e |: r imn atel - at is a steel receptacle weighing 
r mai ns, and hinside that is a leaden cas- 
seater f + ’ ket etically sealed, weighing two tons. 
is broke Hi e that is a ma’ogany coffin 'olding the 
Yis, mum,” I had an accident.” ashes of the great 'ero.”’ 
B a ther,’ con- “Well,” said the Yankee, after a mo- 
1 It unpardonabl ment’s reflection, “‘I guess you've got him. 
his way If he ever gets out of that, telegraph me at 
{ v ‘ ga rd t my expense.” 

ns : I would a Remembering the Children 
riven ‘ A WELL-KNOWN business man of New 
Excuse me, mum,” interposed the maid York, who commutes from and to New 
‘ er on it is t ‘ Jersey, recently received a reprimand from 


his better half with ref- 








erence to his alleged 
neglect of his children. 


“Since we have liv 


in Je rsey 








4 ed, alter 
a pe 
migt ‘ 
The Tortoise: Gracious, that fellow certainly is slow them a souvenir 
cual ahaa aa 
Others Have Wondered. too Not Timely 
Two Highlanders, being in Glasgow for A YOUNG woman failed to pass her ex- 
first time, were taking a walk througt amination for appointn ent as teacher ir 
T vz Her twa r 4 I ar 
canes ng se thir ‘ ) er om he exa 
we te ve 








Tardy Arrival (at the concert Have I missed much ?—What are they playing now? 
One of the Elect: The Ninth Symphony. 
* Tardy Arrival: Goodness, am I as late as that? 


WHILE visiting a friend the other day a IT was in St. Paul’s Cathedral that a guide 
Id thus to an American travel 


Taking naval ‘ero Europe or the whole world ever 








The Bazar’s 


VERY reader is invited to send answers. 
if there are no correct complete lists. 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 


TTHER the February Grist was unusu- 
| ally easy or else the solvers had more 
| time to give to the grinding of it, for an un- 

precedented number of lists of answers came 
to the grateful Miller. 


had to be content with a sincere ‘thank you"’ 


from the Puzzle Miller, who would like to give 
prize to each and every participant in the 
fun which so many write that the Mill affords 


them. 


There are several solvers who have not 
missed a Grist since the department began, 
If the mail omitted 
to bring a missive from these faithful ones 
each month, the Muller would, most surely, 
feel alarmed and would institute inquiries, 
; ‘something must have hap- 
pened” to the loyal co-operators to have caused 


nearly two years ago. 


feeling sure that 


such a catastrophe. 


New solvers come each issue, and to all the 
If a letter 
is desired, just inclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope and it will 


Miller extends a sincere welcome. 
of explanation 


be forthcoming —THE PUZZLE MILLER. 
A Riddle of Time 


I hide myself in grandpa’s pocket; 

I masquerade as mamma’s locket, 

Or, as a bracelet on her arm, 

I often cause her much alarm, 

So she shakes me to make me go, 

Or scolds at me for being slow; 

Yet, when I swifter run at last, 

She blames me then for being fast. 

’Tis hard on little folks like me 

To time just right, perfection be. 
By C. G. F., MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Please name the flower 


Numerical Enigma 
My whole is advice often given to children 
and contains 15 letters. My 5, 10, 15,is an 
rmative. My g, 13, 12,14,isatree. My 
1,6, 7, 8,is not sweet. My 3, 2, 11, 4,is often 
een on barns and houses. 
CARLISLE CABANISS, ILLINOIS. 





A Double State Charade 
I dreamed of a state, with mountains and 
an old vessel stood. 


an ax anc a 


entrance, 


wiftly, witl 


tood, without 


iit twice and there 





tate, equally good. 


M. L. M., ILLINots. 


4 Geographical Charade 
My first is found at the beginning; 
My second is not wet; 
My third my second sure n 
Or in use will not be met. 
My whole is near the scene of war 
Where warring Turks have paid their debt. 
S. G. M., PENNSYLVANIA. 


ust be, 


A Diamond in State 
Can you tell when it was admitted to the 
Union? 
1. My first dwells ir 


2. One-half of gimlet; three-fourths of 


° 
the center of imp. 


Third's a classical proper name. 
This will name a city in Spain. 
Bordered by lakes in a chain. 
6. Division of poetry; 
7. To think one’s loved one entrancing. 
8. This he did when he his breakfast took. 


g. In the glass find this, each time you 
L 





3 
4. 


dan ing. 





C. G. F., MAssACHUSETTS 
The Author's Native State 

My first is fresh, unsullied and fair—some- 
ing usually pleasant to own. I was once 
ed to a peer. My second is the name of 


his home, made famous by the beauty of a 


tt 








Several extra prizes 
were awarded, but, even then, many good lists 





Puzzle Mill 


Incomplete lists of answers receive prizes 
Send all letters to “The Puzzle Miller,” 
City, as early in the month as is possible. 


woman and the garment she wore. Old 
ocean loves me well and I am small and 
spunky. What state am I? 

i & B. 


A Southern State Puzzle 

For treat at school lunch sent to me 

A tempting apple pie. 

I cut it into pieces three, 

Wrote cards, Anna, Louise, I; 

And said, ‘‘ Now shuffle up that pie.” 
Then Anna, with her eyes tight shut, 
Moved them about and said, “I cut!’ 
And laid a card upon each plate. 


We cried, “They stand for our own state!” | 


C. G. F., MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Stinging Puzzle 

There exists a vain glowing word made by 
a snake’s blow. If you remove the snake's 
head, as is prudent and essential, and sub- 
stitute a head worth one hundred, you will 
see with joy a winter sport. 

When tired of this, decapitate the sport, 
head it with a beverage, and lo! you have a 
domestic habit that leads straight to the 
breakfast-table. 

When sated with this, remove the liquid 
that ‘“‘cheers but not inebriates,” 
the close of December in its place, and you 
will at once see a process that brings you into 
the kitchen and near the range. 


A State Crossword Enigma 
I’m found in mist, not in dew; 
I’m found in ash, not in yew; 
I’m found in ink, not in pen; 
I’m found in nest and in den; 
I’m found in puzzle; in enigma, too; 
I’m a New England state, tried and true. 
PINE-TREE. 
Answers to March Grist 
1. The name of a State—Maryland. 
2. What time was it?—A quarter to 
three. 
3. A Charade.—Wisconsin. 
4. Cross Country Charade.—Turnpike. 
5. A Charade.—Sweetheart. 
6. Beheadings.—1. F-owl. 2. C-luck. 
3. F-lock. 4. P-lank. 5. Im-age. 6. S-peak. 
7. Mixed Syllables.—Gewgaw, ethnic, 
oyster, robber, garage, engine, wisdom, ask- 
ing, sailor, honest, indict, ninety, govern, 
tested, offset, notion. George Washington. | 
8. Mystic Charade.—Enigma. 
g. A State Charade.—Tennessee. 
10. The Name of a State.—Ohio. 
11. State Riddle.—Texas. 


Prize Winners for February 

The Subscriptions.—Mrs. Thomas Turner, 
Mississippi; Mrs. Eliza Rankin, Colorado; 
Anna M. Onyon, California. 

The Cash Prizes.—Mrs. E. M. Lincoln, 
Massachusetts; Miss Josephine Soper, Ha- 
waii; D. M. O’Herlihy, New York; Del. 
Stone, Illinois; Mrs. T. N. McClelland, 
Porto Rico. 

The Post Cards.—Ralph Fulton, Ne- 
braska; Mrs. H. Howden, New York. 

Book for Ninth List.—Mrs. E. W. Depue, 
Maryland. 

Six Books were given for Original Puzzles. 
—Miss E. H. Chase, Connecticut; Miss 
Mary L. Ingles, Arizona; Mrs. C. W. Lan- 
caster, Robert Norton, Washington; Mis 
A. H. Manley, Maine; Miss Sarah Graham, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Eastern Enigma, a puzzle paper, was 
awarded, for good answers, to three solvers. 
They will receive it for a year. Miss L. P. 
McCauley, Kentucky; F. S. Morse, Maine; 
Miss Gertrude Dills, North Carolina. 





A grain and the field where it’s planted 


Extra Prizes : 
These prizes were sent to Miss N. I. Fair- 
Iowa; Mrs. T. A. Mitchell, New 
Miss A. B. Miche, 
Lillias Graves, Maine. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 





p A 
Mark T W a21N=-=-siocRAPHy 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


“This is not the biography of an author; it is the prose Odyssey of the 
American people; and it will continue to be read when half of Mark Twain’s 
writings are forgotten.” —The Nation. 

“No literary biography of the last half-century, not even Forster’s ‘Life 
of Dickens,’ approaches in interest. this of Mark Twain.” —The London Truth. 

“A biography so full of the vital realities of American life that it is even 
now more important to read and understand it than it is to read and know 
‘any standard history’ of the United States in print.”—T'he St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


Octavo, Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols. (in a bor), 86 net; Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, 
Gilt Tops, Library Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box), 87 net; Octavo, Three-quarter Calf, Gilt Tops, 
3 Vols. (in a box), 814.50 net; Octavo, Three-quarter Levant, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), 815.40 net. 





Reflections of a Beginning 
Husband 


By EDWARD 
SANDFORD MARTIN 


Readers of Mr. Martin’s books and of 
the pages of Harper’s Magazine and Life 
are familiar with his delightfully humor- 
ous way of putting every-day facts and 
aspirations in a new light, as truthful 
as it is genial. In these new essays of 
his Mr. Martin is at his best. He philoso- 
phizes quaintly on a number of subjects 
—habies, saving, over-indulgence in bath- 
rooms, votes for women, church-going, 
sports, the meat trust, celibacy, etc. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


Your United States 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


“Take a well-poised, broad, and observant Englishman with a Gallic 
training, a man without prejudices, an acute observer and a master of 
expression like Arnold Bennett, and let him write his impressions of the 
United States and you have something worth while. Bennett did not spend 
a great while here; he didn’t intend to. But he spent it under the most favor- 
able auspices and with friends who could give in the shortest space the entree 
into the most intimate sources of information.””"—Portland Telegram (Oregon). 

“Tt is really a magnificent piece of work, and its vivid and accurate por- 
trayal of its subject is wonderful when one remembers that Mr. Bennett was 
only seven weeks in the country, 
traveled neither west nor south, and 
spent the whole of his visit in the 
society of wealthy and highly intelli- 
gent people.” —Toronto Mail-Empire. 
Iliustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


The Bend in 
the Road 


TRUMAN A. DeWEESE 


This book shows the man of the 
city the way to health and content- 
ment through a return to pleasant 
pastoral pursuits. The city toiler of 
moderate means will learn from it 
how easy it is to acquire a small 
“country place” not far from the 
scene of his daily employment, where 
he can spend blossom and fruit time; 
where he’ can find that rare content- 
ment which comes from living simply 
in intimate relation with the soil. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Ways of the Planets 


By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 
Author of “The Friendly Stars” 

















An accurate but untechnical, interesting aceount of the planets and their 
movements, with easy and sure directions for finding them, identifying 
them, and following them in all their comings and goings through the year. 
It is a thoroughly entertaining book as well as a thoroughly useful one. 

It is, in fact, the same genial introduction to the planets as “The Friendly 
Stars” has proved to be to the stars. 


With Illustrations and Charts. Crown 8vo, 81.25 net 





President Wilson’s 
Life of - 


George Washington 


A profusely illustrated biography of our first President by his distinguished 
fellow Virginian and successor, In the perspective of American history—a 
perspective clearer, perhaps, to this reader than to any other—the period 
treated is especially significant. being the culmination of the Colonial era 
and the establishment of the Republic on the firm basis of Constitutional 
law. 


Thirty-two Full-page Illustrations by Howard Pyle, Harry Fenn, and others. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 82.00 net 


Lyric Diction 
By DORA DUTY JONES 


Author of “The Technique of Speech” 


For Singers, Actors, and Public Speakers, with a 
Preface by MADAME MELBA 





A reliable and effective method for the study of diction, by means of which 
speakers may cultivate melodious tones, correct articulation and enuncia- 
tion, and singers maintain verbal purity without interfering with approved 
methods of vocal instruction. 

Charts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 





Harper’s 
Household 
Handbook 


A GUIDE TO EASY WAYS OF DOING 
WOMAN’S WORK 


This book tells how to take care of a house; how to keep it clean; how to 
mend; how to choose clothes and how to make them; how to buy food and 
keep it; how to take out spots; what to do if a child is burned or poisoned. 
All the hundred questions dealing with kitchen, attic, cellar, and nursery 
are answered in this guide for the housewife. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Harper’s Book for 
Young Naturalists 


By ALPHEUS HYATT VERRILL 





Written with the aim of helping boy collectors to gather and arrange 
their collections intelligently, it is difficult to imagine a book more valuable 
or interesting to every boy. Here are no dry discussions of species, no long 
technical terms to frighten the boy, but valuable suggestions and directions 
from actual experience. Taxidermy, trapping, catching, and mounting 
insects, dredging at the seashore—all are explained. The illustrations are 
all original, and many unique photographs show the subjects in their natural 
haunts and attitudes, 


Fully Illustrated, Crown 8v0, Cloth, 81.50 net 





In the Courts of Memory 


By Madame L. de HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


Intensely fascinating reminiscences of an American woman who was an 
appreciated guest at the Court of Napoleon ITI., and a resident of Paris for 
nine of the gay, brilliant years preceding the Commune, 

Few persons of her day have known so many of those whom the world has 
counted great. Illustrated, 8v0, Cloth, 82,00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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“ PRISCILLA” 


FROM WATER-COLOR BY TRAVER 
IN THE 
PRIVATE GALLERIES OF C. W. POST 


"Way Back in Plymouth Days 


Indian Com was the staple food of te forefathers of the Republic. Today, we, 


of a later generation, eat 


Post 


Made from the same nutritious grain, but representing three centuries of food ne Sa 





oak, —a delicidus food 





Toasties (sold by grocers everywhere) are thin bits of selected white com, first 
cooked, then toasted to a golden brown. . They are served direct from the package, 
and with cream are delicious. 


“The Memory Lingers”’ 
a 
age 


